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An Appreciation 


My Dear Mr. SCHADER: 


In 1927 you befriended this Society, and thereby 
public education, by a generous gift that made possible 
the maintenance of the high standard of the CALIFORNIA 
QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Your gift, and your message on “The Religion of 
Education” which was published in the April, 1928, 
number of THE QUARTERLY, have given new inspiration 
and increased confidence to thousands of teachers, not 
only in California, but also in other states and in foreign 
lands, where THE QuarRTERLy is read. 


“Our national destiny and perhaps civilization itself,” 
to quote your own words, “even now repose in the ideals 
and spiritual leadership of the nation’s teachers.” To 
these ideals and to this responsibility the teachers of 
California are committed. 


On behalf of the Cattrorn1a Socrety oF SECONDARY 
EpucaTion I take pleasure in sending you for your 
library shelves a bound copy of Volume JY of the 
CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Very sincerely yours, 


rece WLR 


Managing Director. 





Mr. Cart F. ScCHADER, 
Santa Monica, California. 
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dary Education is a public service corporation 

in education. Its actwities are devoted to the 

(i, functions of the Junior High School, High 

{ School and the Junior College. It seeks the 

membership and professional co-operation of all 

teachers and administrators of secondary schools 

in California; also, the support of others who, either officially or 

privately, may be interested in the solution of any of the problems 
affecting the welfare of the students of our secondary schools. 

In this first number of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SEC- 
ONDARY EpucaTIon, the Society presents its ambition to render a 
special service to the secondary schools of California. 

The Society desires to make the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION an open forum for those responsible to 
the public for the accomplishments of our secondary schools. Op- 
portunity to examime manuscripts, with a view to publication, will 
be welcomed. First constderation, however, will always be given 
to the publication of the reports of special investigators and in- 
vestigational committees. In this service THE QUARTERLY will be 
of the highest value to teachers, and tts numbers should be pre- 
served for future reference. 

In carrying out the plans and policy of the Society for investi- 
gational studies of problems in secondary education, special 
investigational committees, similar to the Committee of Fifteen, 


will be organized in co-operation with the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the departments of education in our uni- 
versities. Co-operation will also be sought with other agencies 
conducting investigational studies in Secondary Education. The 
Society looks forward to the establishment of a special Research 
Fund by which the expenses of investigational studies may be met. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Assoc1ATE MEMBERSHIP is respectfully suggested for all teach- 
ers serving in Junior High Schools, High Schools and Junior Col- 
leges. 


Lrprary MEMBERSHIP is suggested for the libraries of all Sec- 
ondary Schools and for Public Libraries. This insures a complete 
file of all Periodicals and Reports. 


CorPORATE MEMBERSHIP is suggested for the administrative 
group, but is‘open to any teacher, to the charter limitation of 100 
corporate members. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP is suggested to co-operating educa- 
tional associations, to educational institutions, and to private citi- 
zens who may desire to have a part in furthering the research work 
and investigational studies sponsored by the Society. 


























CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH NEEDED 


From Hor. Witt C. Woon, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


“I congratulate California on the organization of the California Society for the Study 
of Secondary Education. The biggest problems in education today are secondary school 
problems. They cannot be solved by ex cathedra utterances. . . . California has special 
problems in secondary education that must be solved in the light of ascertained condi- 
tions here in California. The society is needed to ascertain those conditions and to 
evaluate the results scientifically. 

“T am convinced that a Society such as this will command the support of people who 
are ready to serve their country by making grants for educational research. I am also 
confident the Society will encourage investigation of the secondary school problem by 
those engaged in secondary school work.” 


From Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles: 


“An organization such as the California Society for the Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation is greatly needed to stimulate the investigation of problems in secondary educa- 
tion. Beyond a doubt the school movements of today, especially in high schools, are as 
rapid and complex as those in the realm of invention and industry. 

“The opportunity for collaboration that such an organization offers should insure 
Sp achievement and the utilization of the results of research for the improvement 
of instruction.” 


From Dr. Ernest C. Moore, Director of the University of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles: 

“There is an immense amount of work in study and investigation for such a society 
to =. Through it I think the schools of California should carry on a perpetual 
self-survey of their work. 

“TI cannot tell you how much I value co-ordinating agencies of a non-administrative 
and voluntary kind. They help us to measure each other’s gains and they consolidate 
our undertakings. I hope your Society will be one such consolidating agency, fruitful of 
much good to our State. I pledge you my personal support and help, in any way I can 
help, and as a member of the University of California, which receives its students from 
the high schools, I feel sure that your labors will assist our labors.” 


From Dr. W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School of Education, University of California: 

“I can cordially approve this move on the part of the California High School 
Teachers. It seems to me that it symbolizes the high professional purpose which domi- 
nates this body of teachers. It is to be hoped that the new movement may enlist the 
enthusiastic support of every high school teacher, and also the teachers and school 
officers in other fields than secondary education. With hearty support on the part of 
school people the new organization, I am sure, will be able to approach outstanding lay 
citizens with some assurance of securing their assistance and interest in carrying out the 
proposed plan.” 


From Dr. Ettwoop P. Cussertey, Dean of the School of Education, Stanford University: 
“Thank you for sending me a statement concerning the re-organization of the Cali- 
fornia High School Teachers’ Association, and its incorporation into the California 
Society for the Study of Secondary Education. I hope that this proves a very successful 
undertaking. The new organization certainly has my very best wishes in its work.” 


From ~, 7a B. Rocers, Dean of the School of Education, University of Southern 
alifornia: 

“The day of undirected effort in education has passed. If progress is to be made, 
conditions for co-operative, intensive research must be provided and opportunity for 
scientific research given to the man competent to study current educational problems. If 
your new organization is able to initiate and direct such a program, it will more than 
justify the step you have taken.” 


From Dr. Frep W. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland: 

“I commend most highly the | anaee and purposes of the new organization—The Cali- 
fornia yey A for the Study of Secondary Education. In no place in the world is the 
field so rich for the study of secondary schools. Your organization, if it carries out its 

oses, can make a permanent contribution to the progress of education and of Amer- 
ican ideals. You may quote me, if you desire, as enthusiastically supporting your organ- 
ization and its purpose.” 


From Dr. H. B. Witson, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley: 


“The most unsettled field in the public schools is the secondary education field, 
including the junior high schools. If your Society can set up and finance an organiza- 
tion which can help determine what the problems are that can be studied, and particularly 
if you can finance such studies under competent leadership, you will make a contribution 
not only to California education, but to secondary education in the United States.” 


From Dr. J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco: 

“The California Society for the Study of Secondary Education will find a large and 
important field for service in investigating and reporting on high school problems. The 
organization of the Society is timely and the success of the Society will mean much for 
the future of our high schools.” 














RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FIELD* 


JAMES M. GLASS 
Director of Junior High Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania , 


JO ASSURE reasonable limitations to this paper on “Becent Devel- 
opments in the Junior High School Field” our first concern 
is to define the term “recent.” Compared with American 
educational history the whole junior high school movement 
is recent. Compared with its own development the last two 
years of the movement are recent. I have predicted this paper upon the 
latter definition. In order that I may still further be up-to-date in discuss- 
ing a movement which advances with the speed of all modern inventions, 
I shall so far as possible restrict the discussion to developments occurring 
since our last meeting at Chicago a year ago. Of these more recent 
developments there have been only fleeting glimpses as we have speeded 
through the events of the last year or two. 

Present Status. Even he who runs may read the signs of the practically 
universal approval which has today been given to the junior high school 
movement. This is a recent development of incalculable significance to 
all public school men and women. Particularly is it a cause of much 
rejoicing to those who pioneered in the days of slower and more difficult 
progress. For ten years we have hopefully and patiently awaited the 
coming of the day when we might say, and you will pardon the present 
liberty we take in saying, “we told you so.” - 

In July 1924 a questionnaire submitted to city superintendents of 
centers of 100,000 population and above revealed the fact that of 68 such 
cities 51 were operating, constructing, or planning junior high school 
developments on the 6-3-3 plan. This is exactly 75%. The junior high 
school movement has attained the “passing mark” at least in our large 
centers of population. Of the 32 cities between 70,000 and 100,000 
population, 23 have adopted the 6-3-3 organization. This is 72%. The 
above data are given for the country as a whole. 

I do not have access to data pertaining to smaller cities and com- 
munities except in our own state. In Pennsylvania 95% of our twenty 
cities above 30,000 population are operating, constructing, or planning 
junior high schools; 54% of the thirteen cities between 20,000 and 30,000; 
27% of the 44 cities between 10,000 and 20,000; or of the 77 cities in 
the state above 10,000, 49% have adopted the junior high school as the 
focal point of their educational reorganization. 

That the movement is spreading to smaller communities is attested by 
the further fact that of 95 communities in the state between 5,000 and 








*Address delivered before the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Cincinnati, 1925. 
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10,000, 27 communities or 28% are reorganizing on the 6-3-3 or 6-6 plans. 
These figures do not take account of 6-2-4 organizations, i. e., department- 
alized seventh and eighth grades and four-year high schools; the former 
which we recognize as a preparatory step to the junior high school is fre- 
quently desirable as a transitional stage of development but it does not 
fulfill the generally accepted standard of an integrated three-year organ- 
ization of grades seven, eight, and nine. 

General Acceptance. The last year or two, therefore, has witnessed 
a steady growth of the movement from larger city systems to smaller 
cities and to communities bordering between urban and rural populations. 
The junior high school movement has ceased to be an experiment. It is 
rapidly becoming a true development of a generally accepted purpose to 
reconstruct the intermediate period of grades seven, eight, nine and to 
evolve the unit of transition which shall effectively and permanently 
articulate elementary and secondary education. The day has passed to 
present claims for the junior high school. The claims have been granted. 
The day is at hand to effect functioning of purposes, to evaluate the 
experience of the past fifteen years and to seek refinements and scientific 
procedures for further progressive experimentation in organization, admin- 
istration, curriculum practices, and modern laboratory classroom methods. 

Uniformity of Administration. Recent developments in the junior 
high school field in respect to this universal acceptance of the high school 
idea have raised the question, which has from the beginning been in- 
evitable, whether the educational system of any state or of the country 
can long continue partly 8-4 and partly 6-3-3 or 6-6. The adoption 
of an experimental junior high school in a large city has generally been 
followed by a decision to place the whole city system upon the 6-3-3 
basis. This characteristic development in cities will inevitably prevail, 
as the movement spreads, in county systems, township units, consolidated 
schools, and finally become the practice of state and federal plans of public 
school reorganization. 

Nationally the junior high school development has profited much by 
the sponsorship which recent bulletins from the Bureau of Education at 
Washington have given it. Bulletin No. 29, 1924, on “Legislation on the 
Junior High School” by Terry and Marquis of the State of Washington, 
gives convincing testimony that the states are directing serious legislative 
attention to the adoption, the standardization, and in many instances to 
state financial support for the junior high school movement. Thus in 
recent years there has developed a tendency to give a state-wide legal 
status to public school reorganization on the 6-3-3 or 6-6 basis. As the 
reorganization spreads school codes and state laws must be amended to 
comply with changing conditions. To those charged with responsibility 
for leadership in amending present state laws, Bulletin No. 29 will become 
an indispensable aid. 

The 5-3-3 Plan. In the South where the practice prevails of an eleven- 
year public school system two among other significant experiments have 
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been undertaken in the past year. Atlanta has reorganized its eleven- 
year system upon the twelve-year basis of the 6-3-3 plan. Superintendent 
Sutton has today given us an outline of the junior high school develop- 
ment in his school system. A year ago there was distributed at this 
annual meeting Vol. 1, No. 1 of the “San Antonio Public Schools Bulletin” 
describing the San Antonio development of a 5-3-3 plan. This plan 
organizes an elementary school of grades one, five, beginning as is the prac- 
tice in Texas as 7 years of age, a junior school of grades six, seven, and 
eight, and a senior school of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh years. Super- 
intendent Khoades’ experiment at San Antonio was made the subject of 
an article by Dr. Judd in the Elementary School Journal of June 1924. 

The adaptation of the junior high school plan to 7-4 systems led 
Joseph S. Stewart to write editorially in the January 1925 issue of the 
High School Quarterly as follows: “The junior-senior high school is 
being established successfully in many places and the process will go on 
with various modifications until the 8-4 and 9-4 plans will be no more. In 
the process of change The Quarterly hopes and believes that many 8-4 
systems, when they study the facts, will drop a year and reorganize on 
the eleven-year basis. This dropping of a year will compensate for the 
extra cost of the junior high school.” 


Economy vs. Enrichment. Admittedly, the junior high school mission 
to effect educational reform in harmony with present social standards and 
with due respect to individual differences is the same in a 6-3-3 or a 5-3-3 
plan. The two plans, however, plainly raise the issue whether in 6-3-3 
systems the work of grades seven, eight, and nine has been so enriched 
by the junior high school program of studies as to preserve a twelve- 
year system, or whether the greater maturity of seven-year-old children 
entering the elementary school in eleven-year systems makes possible 
an attainment in five years equal to that which can be secured in six years 
by the relatively younger children of six years of age entering the ele- 
mentary school in the twelve-year systems. 

The chronological ages of children in grades six, seven, eight in a 
5-3-3 plan as developed at San Antonio and elsewhere in the South and 
Southwest are the same as the chronological ages of children in grades 
seven, eight, and nine in 6-3-3 plans. The purposes of the junior high 
school are not therefore affected by the type of reorganization. 

However, the junior high school movement has made insistent this 
other suggestion which concerns the relative effectiveness of five years 
or six years of elementary education. Furthermore, the mounting costs 
of public school administration demand that all experiments in platoon 
systems, duplicate schools, 5-3-3 plans, etc., receive careful study simul- 
taneously with the junior high school movement itself as concomitant 
problems in the general reorganization of the whole school system. 

Unfortunately, most of us have a bias founded upon training and 
experience which predisposes us to favor a twelve-year or eleven-year 
system. The same open-mindedness which has thus far so helpfully 
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characterized the junior high school movement must be extended to include 
attendant problems in either the elementary or senior high school fields. 
Much has been achieved toward public school reorganization by the junior 
high school. Much more must yet be achieved before the movement shall 
have run its course. 

Junior College. A more fundamental question may be involved in 
the relative merits of a 6-3-3 plan than that of equal scholastic achieve- 
ment in elementary schools of six or five years or of economy of costs. 
If the present twelve years of public school education may without loss 
of actual achievement be reduced to eleven years, there still remains the 
question whether the twelfth year should be retained and education 
correspondingly increased. Clearly society today does not require the 
same amount of education in less time but more education in the same 
time. 

A counter movement which increases public expenditures for educa- 
tion is to be found in the junior colleges. The 5-3-3 plan and the junior 
college plan may not be so divergent in their effects as they at present 
appear. The economy possible in a 5-3-3 development may become the 
means of at least in part making a junior college a financial practicability. 

Three Co-ordinate Agencies to Increase and Broaden Public Educa- 
tion. Thus three trends toward a readjustment of present administrative 
units are operative today, first, a trend to effect economy in elementary 
education by reducing this unit to five years; second, a trend to stabilize 
an intermediate school of three years by segregating grades seven, eight, 
and nine or six, seven, and eight into junior high schools, and a trend to 
extend the public school system by adding the junior college. All three 
may yet become co-ordinate agencies in enlarging the scope and enriching 
the curriculum of a larger free school system. Independent of the 
problem of financial support, society in its steadily increasing complexities 
of social, industrial, scientific, and international expansion now needs 
more free education. Each of us undoubtedly will do well first to work 
in the specific field in which he is privileged to serve and secondly to 
preserve an open mind and to suspend judgment until present experiments 
are consummated. 

Variants of the 6-3-3 Plan. As the junior high school development 
has spread to smaller school systems there has come, in the past year or 
two, an increased adoption of several variants of the 6-3-3 plan. In the 
case of the city’s adoption of the segregated junior high school, experiment 
and testing have been followed by city wide planning of the 6-3-3 system. 
Likewise in the case of smaller cities experiments with modified forms of 
the 6-3-3 type have been followed by the adoption of similar plans in other 
communities of an approximately equal size. This development of variant 
types of the 6-3-3 organization is significant for the future expansion of 
the junior high school movement, since it is these variant types which will 
make practicable a uniform state and national type of school administra- 
tion upon a basis equivalent to that now generally approved in large school 
systems. 
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The Modified 6-3-3 Plan. Cities which have an aggregate secondary 
school enrollment in grades 7-12 between 500 to 1,000 or 1,200 pupils are 
in some cases adopting a modified 6-3-3 plan by building a joint junior- 
senior high school building in which one wing is devoted to the junior 
high school, a second wing to the senior high school, and a common unit 
between the two wings is composed of auditorium, gymnasium, library, 
cafeteria, shops, home economics rooms, fine arts rooms, science labora- 
tories, commercial rooms, and administrative offices. One principal ad- 
ministers both units. Usually he acts as supervising principal of the 
senior high school but delegates supervisory responsibility over the junior 
high school to an assistant who is also charged with leadership in the 
specific administrative and curricular problems of grades 7-8-9. 

The faculties of the two secondary units in this modified 6-3-3 plan 
can be segregated as in the case of the large city’s 6-3-3 plan except that 
teachers of health, of fine and practical arts, and of elective subjects may 
take class schedules in both units. The economy of this modified 6-3-3 
plan in regard to cost of construction and operation is readily apparent. 
The increased facilities in auditorium, gymnasium, library, equipment 
for fine and practical arts, and the increase in differentiated curricula are 
equally apparent. 

When a school system, which has adopted this joint junior-senior high 
school building on the modified 6-3-3 plan, expands, the present 6-year 
secondary building will be adaptable to a junior high school, and a smaller 
new senior high school building may be constructed to care for growth 
in secondary enrollment. The plan, therefore, has the virtue of providing 
modern and adequate facilities for both junior and senior high schools; 
it makes practicable a present adoption of the 6-3-3 system; and it antici- 
pates the expansion of the school system without again subjecting it to 
reorganization. 

The 6-6 Plan. Communities which have an aggregate secondary 
school enrollment in grade 7-12 of between 150 to 500 pupils must usually, 
for financial considerations both of construction and operation, adopt a 
six-year junior-senior high school plan generally referred to as the 6-6 
plan. In these cases one common building serves both the junior and 
senior high school units. There is one administrative and supervisory 
leader and one faculty. This type of reorganization on the 6-6 plan has 
been the subject of several articles in educational periodicals of the past 
year. Reference should be made to an article in Educational Review, 
February, 1924, by Joseph K. Van Denbsrg and to a second article in 
Educational Administration and Supervision, October, 1924, by W. W. 
Brown. 

The practicability of the six-year junior-senior high school has been 
positively demonstrated in many small systems. The advantage is that 
these systems may be administered uniformly with large systems and 
thus benefit by the reorganized program of studies. The disadvantage is 
that some of these six-year secondary schovois are too frequently ad- 
ministered as a departmentalized seventh and eighth grade unit and the 
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traditional four-year high school without achieving the curriculum re- 
adjustments so essential to realize the increased effectiveness of the 6-3-3 
reorganization. 

The Trial of the 6-2-4 Plan. One recent development in this connec- 
tion which must challenge the serious thought of administrators in small 
systems is the experience of some city systems that a 6-2-4 organization 
has not attained a realization of junior high school objectives. These so- 
called junior high schools which became the targets of criticism in city 
systems during the first years of the movement are likely to be duplicated 
in six-year junior-senior high schools unless certain precautions are ob- 
served. 

The early stages of the junior high school development in large and 
small systems are occasionally and most unfortunately characterized by 
a mere readjustment of grades without deliberate purpose to realize the 
curriculum reorganization iaherent in the junior high school plan. Any 
effort, therefore, in the six-year junior-senior high school to adopt a name 
without the substance will be followed and rightly so by the same criticism 
which was directed against so-called junior high schools in large cities a 
few years ago. No successful line of least resistance can be found which 
will obviate for a 6-3-3, a modified 6-3-3, or a 6-6 plan the necessity to 
inaugurate with the adoption of the junior high school a comprehensive 
reorganization of the program of studies. 

Integrating the Ninth Year with the Seventh and Eighth. Particularly 
strong in a 6-6 system is the tendency to administer the ninth year as the 
first and initial year of the four-year high school rather than as the third 
and consummating year of the junior high school. This is largely the 
crux of the whole matter in a six-year junior-senior high school. Cities 
have generally conceded that the ninth year is essential to a complete and 
integrated junior high school. The program of studies cannot be con- 
summated in less than a three year school. The purposes of the junior 
high school cannot be attained in less than three years. No composite 
integrated unit of transition between elementary and secondary education 
can be organized when restricted to the two upper years of the former 
elementary school. A composite of elementary and secondary education 
necessitates the integrating of a former high school year, i. e., the ninth, 
with the seventh and eighth grades. 

Moreover, ninth graders in their physiological and psychological de- 
velopment are homogeneous with seventh and eighth grades and not with 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years. In the junior high school ninth 
graders become leaders of the school life. In the senior high school they 
are a submerged fourth. In the junior high school ninth graders profit 
by the training of natural instincts to leadership. In the senior high. school 
they undergo a temporary and frequently a fatal quiescence in their natural 
inclinations for leadership. The educational implications of their leader- 
ship are factors of high import to themselves and to the school unit which 
they lead. 

Modifying Accrediting Relations. The usual defense for administering 
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the ninth year as part of a four-year high school is the administrative one 
of facilitating college entrance accrediting. This plea wholly disregards 
the increased educational advantages to the pupils of the ninth year when 
this year is administered as the consummating year of the junior high 
school. The junior high school movement has and should have very little 
sympathy with a purely administrative contention favoring the continuance 
of the ninth year as the initial year of a four-year high school. No more 
significant development can be cited than the steps taken in the last year 
or two by the North Central Association, by state organizations, and by 
the junior high school administrators themselves to restrict college ac- 
crediting relations to the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years by reducing 
requirements from 15 to 12 units. The next speaker, Superintendent 
Gosling, Madison, Wisconsin, who began his helpful service to the junior 
high school movement as principal of one of the pioneer schools over 
which the chairman of this meeting today presides, has been a leader in 
the North Central Association work to reduce admission requirements 
to 12 units earned in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years. 

Until the domination of the colleges over the ninth year is removed 
the integration of the junior high school program of studies will continue 
under a heavy if not fatal handicap. The present threat of the disinte- 
gration of the ninth year from the seventh and eighth year in even segre- 
gated junior high schools of city systems is one outstanding fact of the 
investigation which under the auspices of the Commonwealth Fund the 
writer conducted during 1923 in fourteen municipal systems distributed 
in all sections of the country. This condition which constitutes a serious 
menace to city junior high schools has been discussed in detail in the report 
of the investigation published in November, 1924, as Monograph No. 25 
by the University of Chicago. 

The tendency, therefore, to administer the ninth year because «“ pre- 
vailing college entrance requirements as part of the four-year high school 
in city systems even when this ninth year is part of a segregated junior high 
school is immeasurably magnified when the junior high school is organ- 
ized as part of a six-year junior-senior high school. Yet the junior-senior 
high school development must for undeniable reasons of economy com- 
prise a single administrative and instructional organization, a common 
building and a common operation for both units. 

Uniformity Dependent on Change in Admission Requirements. But 
the 6-6 development upon which rests largely the realization of state and 
national uniformity in public school administration should respect the ex- 
perience of city systems in recognizing the distinct purposes of the junior 
and senior periods, the distinctions between their programs of studies, the 
distinctions between early adolescent and mid-adolescent development, and 
the implication of these distinctions of comparatively immature and mature 
stages of adolescent growth in respect to the social activities and guidance 
programs and to methods of instruction. 

Furthermore, the leaders of the junior high school development in 
both 6-3-3 and 6-6 plans should unite with other agencies now operating 
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to change accrediting relations consistently with the fundamental changes 
in public school organization inherent in the junior high school movement 
whether a 6-3-3 or 6-6 plan. Upon this modification of college entrance 
requirements hinges largely the whole question of whether the junior high 
school in a 6-3-3 or 6-6 plan becomes an integrated unit of grades 7-8-9. 

The past two years have given some evidence that administrators of 
six-year junior-senior high schools are alert, as in the main they were not 
four years ago, to the need of administering the junior and senior units 
with the same regard for their distinctive purposes and programs of 
studies as prevails in the 6-3-3 plan. It is earnestly to be hoped that leaders 
in the 6-6 plan may demonstrate as the Arkansas Course of Study for 
Junior High Schools, published by the State Board of Education in 1924, 
states: “The organization of a system of schools upon the six-six plan 
or the six-three-three plan is a distinction without a difference.” 


Reports from the Field 


New York City. In the early part of 1924 a committee appointed by 
Dr. Ettinger of New York City submitted a report which was published 
under the title “Survey of the Junior High Schools”. This report gives 
the present development of the junior high school movement in New York 
City, the types of organization effected, courses of study, organization, 
data, statistical comparison of pupils’ records in the junior high school and 
senior high school, guidance, social activities,-training of teachers, etc. 
The report closes with this statement: “Your committee recommends, in 
view of the fact that the development of a system of junior high schools 
has been decided upon as an educational policy, and in view of the results 
of this survey, that steps should be taken to extend the system of junior 
high schools, term by term, as far as practicable, with the ultimate aim of 
relieving senior high schools from all, or nearly all, the pupils of the first 
year, and of having all, or nearly all of the seventh, eighth, and ninth year 
pupils included in junior high schools.” 


Chicago. One of the most important victories won by the junior high 
school movement in the last year was the adoption of the junior high school 
by Chicago. In spite of determined opposition, Superintendent McAndrew 
inaugurated five junior high schools in September, 1924. An associate 
superintendent has been placed in charge of the development. A com- 
prehensive study is being made of the reconstruction of the curriculum. 
Among the publications of the year special reference should be made to 
the Course of Lectures on the Junior High School in May, 1924, given 
before a group of Chicago principals by members of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 

Rochester. Another publication in bulletin form which appeared in 
1924 was a report designated as The Junior High Schools of Rochester, 
New York. After a decade of experiment Rochester is able to speak with 
authority upon the junior high school movement and its report has received 
a well deserved recognition. Particularly noteworthy are the two sections 
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of the report upon “Results” and “Costs”; information from the field of 
practical experiment which all have eagerly awaited. 

Monroe, Wisconsin. While preparing this paper the February issue 
of the School Review was received. As a fourth report from the field, I 
want to commend the article on “Five Years of the Junior High School 
Idea in a Small City”, by Superintendent L. R. Creutz, Monroe, Wiscon- 
sin. The article gives convincing testimony of the efficacy of the junior 
high school idea to vitalize a whole school system. The article reveals, 
also, in an interesting manner the transformation which so many junior 
high schools in recent years have experienced in the process of converting 
the name into the substance. 


Recent Books 


Junior High School Life: The Philadelphia survey made in 1922-23 by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction has been followed by a junior 
high school development which includes today twelve schools in operation and nine 
new authorized. Out of the Philadelphia development has come a contribution to 
junior high school literature published in July, 1924, which has already taken first 
rank in the fields of guidance and social activities; this is the book by Thomas- 
Tindal and Myers, a Macmillan publication under the title Jusior High School Life. 

Junior High School Education: A general discussion of the junior high school 
movement which has been widely used in the past year in professional courses in 
Junior High School Education by C. E. Davis, a World Book Company publication. 
The book is a valuable and comprehensive treatment of the junior high school 
movement up to 1924, the date of its publication. 

The Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil: The junior high school 
movement has from its beginning been in dire need of dependable studies of early 
adolescent psychology. A valuable contribution to this field was made by Pechstein 
and McGregor in the Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil, published by 
Houghton-Mifflin Company also in 1924. Section I of the book is a general dis- 
cussion of early adolescent psychology and Section II the psychology applied. The 
book is theory and practice combined. 

Junior High School Curricula is the title of another book coming from the 
Macmillan Press in 1924 by H. C. Hines. The book is a helpful compilation of 
curricular practices in the junior high school as these practices have both been 
enunciated as objectives and worked out in the classroom. 


Teacher Preparation. The literature in the junior high school ‘field 
was practically doubled in 1924. Undergraduate and graduate students 
have today a bibliography which is immeasurably richer than was accessi- 
ble even two years ago. The popularity of junior high school courses in 
summer schools and in graduate work has not abated in the past year. In 
fact the steady growth in the establishment of junior high schools cor- 
respondingly increases the number of student and teacher applicants for 
junior high school courses. Steadily the conviction grows that experience 
however successful in any other field is inadequate preparation for teacher 
service in the junior high school where so many new and unsolved prob- 
lems confront each faculty. 

Particularly is it important that teachers irrespective of their subject 
interests take at least one general course in the Principles and Purposes of 
the Junior High School. Every incentive possible to earn college certifi- 
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cation during service, particularly in the way of salary bonus, should be 
afforded to teachers who without college degrees are transferred or ap- 
pointed to junior high school positions. I am firmly of the opinion that 
all junior high school principals have a most wholesome respect for the 
grade teacher of experience who accepts the professional challenge to 
qualify during junior high school service for a college degree. Such a 
teacher offers a combination of tested adaptability to the junior high 
school age, additional preparation built upon a background of experience, 
and a professional attitude which make him or her an indispensable con- 
tributor to the solution of the manifold and perplexing problems con- 
fronting every principal. 

Supervision of Instruction. Supervision of instruction has received 
in the past year an impetus which augurs well for this important factor in 
promoting the progressive improvement of actual classroom achievement. 
The practice has spread to many large systems of delegating responsibility 
for the junior high school development to associate superintendents and 
directors of junior high schools who partly or wholly devote their time 
to junior high school supervision. In fact the adoption of responsible 
supervision emanating from the superintendent’s office is almost universal 
in all large city systems. Concentration upon the problems of curriculum 
reconstruction and classroom supervision, thereby secured, will promote 
real progress. 

To mention specifically one instance, Trenton, New Jersey, has in the 
last two years appointed a supervisor of instruction in each of its present 
three junior high schools. This supervisor of instruction is a teacher of 
experience promoted from the ranks who spends her entire time in aiding 
other teachers in working out the problems of present day socialized class- 
room procedures and in progressively reconstructing courses of study. 

Curriculum Reconstruction. A year ago this section meeting was 
wholly devoted to a discussion of curriculum reconstruction as revealed 
in the plans for reorganizing courses of study at Denver, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Pittsburgh, and Rochester. These discussions from the field are 
noteworthy of a general purpose gradually spreading in the junior high 
school movement to attack scientifically the tremendous task of curriculum 
reconstruction. The papers read a year ago are published in the 1924 
Proceedings of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

The past year or two has witnessed a country-wide crystallizing of the 
conviction that the enacting clause of a real junior high school is a re- 
organized program of studies. Dr. Judd said to the Chicago principals 
last May that “the real business of the junior high school is to organize a 
new curriculum, organize a new body of constructive material which shall 
be richer and better for the children. That is the only legitimate motive 
for this organization.” When this conviction becomes general the junior 
high school movement will be launched definitely in the direction of the 
real junior high schools for which some critics like Diogenes with his 
lantern have claimed to have sought in vain. If Diogones would abandon 
his antiquated lantern and seek where the searchlight of comprehensive 
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scientific efforts at curriculum reconstruction have been turned upon the 
junior high school program of studies he would find in steadily increasing 
numbers the objects of his seeking. 


Public Interest. Boards of education, parent-teacher associations, 
chambers of commerce, and laymen generally are being sold, as Superin- 
tendent Sutton has told us today, upon the junior high school idea. Ii is 
no longer necessary to plead against the settled conviction of past practice 
in school administration but, as in our own state campaign for the junior 
high school movement, we have found in the past two years a change in 
public reactions and an earnest and general inquiry to know more definitely 
and specifically what the purposes and plans of the junior high school are. 
The response today even in the layman’s mind is quick to admit the com- 
mon sense of the junior high school philosophy. Laymen enthusiastically 
commend the purposes of the junior high school, to reduce educational 
mortality, to eliminate the gap between elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, to promote individual justice by the adaptation of educational offerings 
to individual needs, to convert the school for early adolescent youth into 
a rich spontaneous life adaptable to the natural and buoyant instincts of 
real girls and boys, to train them to be active participating junior citizens 
of a living school community, and to make the early adolescent age what 
it should be—a joyous experience teeming as it is with an altruism and 
unsophisticated idealism which some one has characterized as “the golden 
age of life when God comes closest to the spirit of man”. When the lay- 
man catches this vision of the junior high school we may trust his native 
American common sense to say “Amen” with no uncertain emphasis. 


Not least among the recent developments in the junior high school 
field was the appearance in Collier's for October 25, 1924, of an article on 
“How Can We Get Better Schools—Here’s the Way”. The tenth plank 
in that Better School Program reads as follows: 


“Readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic, the ‘common essentials of educa- 
tion, can for the most part now be acquired by the end of the sixth grade. 
By converting the next year into an experimental year to study each child 
as an individual problem, every youngster can be given an opportunity, 
before the school lets go of him, to try his hand at something he likes and 
that he can learn to do well. 

“The junior high school principle—of special training for the years of 
early adolescence—is sound. A school that stresses life interests, rather 
than college entrance requirements, is of particular value at this period of 
development. Every youngster can do something, if he likes it and will 
keep at it, well enough to succeed. For a school to ‘set him on his feet’ 
by finding out what that something is, and giving him a chance to acquire 
confidence and satisfaction through doing it, is fine work. In country dis- 
tricts as in cities, the junior high school, which is the logical place for this 
try-out work is practicable. It is no more difficult to have a ‘union’ junior 
high than a senior high, such as may now be found in any state.” 


Present Trends in Program of Studies. Several recent developments 
in respect to the progressive growth of the program of studies are indica- 
tive of three present trends, first, to increase the core curriculum or body 
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of constants; second, to develop true composite general courses of study, 
and third, to continue the process of enriching the curriculum. 


Increase of Core Curriculum. From the beginning of the movement 
differentiation has been increasingly replaced by the core curriculum. 
This trend was inevitable as comprehensive of the fundamental purposes 
of the junior high school became clearer and more general. Increased 
differentiation in the senior high school throws an increased burden upon 
the junior high school to guide its pupils intelligently to wise choice of 
elective subjects. Each elective subject should be preceded by an ex- 
ploratory try-out of aptitudes and capacities for the elective. Conse- 
quently, as exploratory courses have increased, elective subjects have been 
both deferred to later semesters and reduced in amount. 

The most serious objection raised to the junior high school movement 
in Chicago last spring was the early stratification of early adolescent 
children. Exploratory courses required of all pupils and the growth of 
the core curriculum enhance the socially integrating power of the junior 
high school and constitute an effective rebuttal to the objection of prema- 
ture social disintegration. This development of socially integrating power, 
evidences of which may be found in all curriculum reconstruction of recent 
years, is not primarily a concession to popular demands but is an assurance 
that the basic purposes of the junior high school shall dominate in the 
organization of the program of studies. These purposes clearly mean that 
exploration and guidance should precede differentiation and that differen- 
tiation should be gradual, and initial only in extent. 


Co-ordinate and Composite General Courses. The growth of the core 
curriculum is naturally paralleled by the second and third trends to refine 
general courses of study and to enrich the curriculum not merely by 
electives but by constants. General courses of study are passing through 
two stages, the co-ordinate and composite. For example: In most cases 
social studies are still in the co-ordinate stage in which U. S. history, com- 
munity civics, vocational civics, economic civics, are administered as co- 
ordinate units of instruction. On the other hand a few experiments are 
being tried to fuse these co-ordinate elements, in some cases also with 
geography, into a truly composite and reconstructed social science course. 
A fundamental reconstruction of this nature must proceed slowly. Recent 
developments, therefore, do not give evidence of a consummation of truly 
composite courses and of their general adoption in the classroom but 
evidence is not wanting that the experiments are being continued. 


Enrichment of Curriculum 


Science. In respect to the third trend, the enrichment of the core 
curriculum, three additions among others may be cited. Science is being 
adapted to the seventh and eighth grades. Courses of study and suitable 
textbooks condition this development. The efforts to adapt ninth year 
general science to grades 7 and 8 have been discouraging. These latter 
grades require both new courses of study and new textbooks. New 
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York State has at the present moment such a course of study in course 
of preparation. Science in the early years of the junior high school is 
needed for two reasons, first, for its exploratory values, and second, for 
the initiation of a science constant which shall be progressive and con- 
tinuous through the whole six years of the secondary school. 


If secondary education is to be shaped by present-day needs, and it 
must be so controlled, then the youth of today should be prepared intelli- 
gently to comprehend and safely to live in the modern world whose well- 
being and progress are conditioned by the most phenomenal scientific ad- 
vance world history has ever known. Scientists have recently warned us 
that “science will become either the servant or master of man”. If science 
is to be the servant of our race then it is high time that our youth became 
universally informed upon the scientific status of modern life. Let me 
repeat a statement made two years ago, viz., “the junior high school can 
render a service of incalculable value to the next generation if by the in- 
troduction of a science constant into the core curriculum of grades 7, 8; 
and 9 it can initiate a continuous course of science through the whole core 
curriculum of the secondary school.” 


Economic Civics. A second unit of instruction, comparatively new to 
the junior high school program of studies, which has recently in some 
schools been incorporated into the social science course of study is ele- 
mentary economics or economic civics. As community civics and voca- 
tional civics have become established in the social studies field this third 
constituent of a complete study of present day social and industrial life 
is finding a place among required subject materials. Manifestly, a social 
science course of study must include the elements of economics if the 
objective of social studies, as Van Denburg defines it, of “getting along 
with each other’, is to be fulfilled. Getting along with each other in- 
volves not merely social harmony but also industrial and economic har- 
mony. Both the national and the world-wide import of teaching ele- 
mentary economics in junior high schools before compulsory education 
laws release children from school attendance, may be gauged by reference 
to present international plans which, like the Dawes Reparations’ 
Plan, seek to reclaim the world to a sound economic basis. 


In the February, 1925, issue of the Review of Reviews appeared a 
short three-page article under the attractive title “Teaching Prosperity” 
by Alvan T. Simonds, which should be read by every curriculum maker 
working in the junior high school field. It will stimulate your purpose 
to read the whole article if I quote the last paragraph. Mr. Simonds 
summarizes his plea for “Teaching Prosperity” in the schools by saying: 
“Economic science and social science can show us how to prevent many 
disorders that tend to destroy prosperity. Let us seek through the schools 
and the press to popularize this knowledge. The parent and the business 
executive will gladly welcome it. The coming generation of adults will 
be wiser in regard to preserving economic health, as the present generation 
is more intelligent in regard to the preservation of bodily health. Let us 
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learn and let us teach our youth not only how to keep well but how to 
keep well and prosperous.” 

Junior Business Training. A third unit of instruction, which is not 
wholly new in the past year or two but which in that time has increasingly 
been incorporated among the required constants of the program of studies, 
is junior business training or the elements of business. This constant is 
also the response made by curriculum builders to society’s request that 
secondary education conform to present day social needs. 

Junior business training both enriches the curriculum and at the same 
time provides an exploratory course which will tend to restrict choices 
of later commercial courses to positive cases of aptitude for commercial 
education and to reduce the vicious negative choices of the commercial 
curriculum because of a greater disinclination to an academic or other cur- 
riculum. Junior business training is an adaptation to the commercial 
curriculum of the general or prevocational course of study characteristic 
of other subject fields. Junior business training is another contribution 
to our ever-growing body of required materials which is composed of 
many general educational values in commercial education. It proposes to 
teach all pupils the common practices of the commercial or business world 
which are a universal need irrespective of future vocational placement. 
The course contains among other features of its rich content a study of 
single entry bookkeeping, filing, budgeting, bank practices, fire and life 
insurance, postoffice, railroad, telegraph, shipping and traveling informa- 
tion and a study of other common business needs of people who must con- 
form in daily association with established practices of the commercial 
world. 

Reaction in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Finally evidence is 
not wanting in recent developments in the junior high school field that 
this intermediate unit in the public school system is reacting, by reason 
of its strategic intermediate position, upon the whole school system. Wit- 
ness the extension to the elementary school and to the senior high school 
of curriculum reconstruction (the Third Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence is this year devoted to the elementary curriculum), of 
guidance, the secondary school’s social program, the longer school day 
and period which condition modern socialized classroom procedure. In 
fact, the whole present trend toward scientific method in school adminis- 
tration, curriculum building, and achievement testing which were vital 
to an educational reconstruction so far-reaching as the junior high school 
movement has spread far beyond the confines of grades 7, 8, and 9. Thus 
the promise is bright that the highest tribute which may yet be paid to the 
junior high school movement is that it has been an agency to humanize 
secondary education and to modernize the whole public school system. 











STATUS OF SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 


ELIZABETH L. BISHOP* 
Teacher of Physiology, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara 


HE data given here are a part of a study of the accredited high 
schools of California for the school year of 1923-1924. The 
study was made with the purpose of determining with some 
degree of exactness what science subjects are actually taught 

' in the high schools of California, the sequence of the subjects 

in the four years of the senior high school, the relative enrollments in the 

various subjects, and the actual teaching assignments among the science 
teachers of the state. This fundamental factual information seems pre- 
requisite to any discussion of the preparation and suitable training of 
science teachers for these schools. The scources of the data were the 

October and December reports of the high school principals to the State 
Commissioner of Secondary Education and to the schools committee of 

the Academic Senate of the University of California, the programs of 
studies of the schools and the Directories of the Secondary Schools of 

California for 1923-1924 and 1924-1925. The schools studied were the 
302 accredited day, public high schools for the school year of 1923-1924. 
Evening, trade and private high schools are not included. For convenience 
in making comparisons, the schools were grouped as: 








A. Small schools, enrolling under 200 pupils. 
B. Medium-sized schools, enrolling from 201 to 500 pupils. 
C. Large schools, enrolling over 500 pupils. 


I. Historical. A study published in 1924 by Bailey, Foster and Erwine’ 
showed the trends in science courses in California from 1904 to 1923. In 
1904, only five science subjects appeared in the program of studies of the 
California high schools, physics, chemistry, botany, physiology and phys- 
ical geography. In the twenty years since 1904, the curves which repre- 
sent the schools offering physics and chemistry are shown to practically 
parallel the curve which represents the rise in the number of high schools 
in the state. On the other hand, the curves representing the careers of 
physical geography, botany and zoology begin to drop about 1914, and by 
1924 they have practically vanished from the picture. Biology and gen- 
eral science made their appearance about 1907, and by 1914 when the 
special biological and earth science began their decline, the two new sub 
jects had started on a spectacular upward curve, roughly parallel to each 
other. These curves are still climbing. 





*Miss Bishop made “The Status of Science in the Public Schools of California” her 
major study during a year of graduate wcrk at the University of California, 1924-25. 


1Bailey, Foster, Erwine. Science Offered in California High Schools, 1922-1923, 
(Oakland) University High School Journal, Vol. IV, March, 1924. 
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Ficure 1 
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The Bailey-Foster-Erwine study of 1922-23? was continued to include the school 
years 1923-24 and 1924-25. Figures 1 and 2 show the curves for the earlier study 
in dotted lines, and the new data added in solid lines. Figures for 1904-05 and 
1914-15 were selected from their study and the new figures for 1924-25 were added, 
thus giving a picture of the situation at ten-year intervals since 1904 in this state. 

The Bailey-Foster-Erwine study calls attention to the steady rise of the high 
school curve (figures 1 and 2) during the years 1904 to 1923, and to the almost 
parallel rise in the curves of physics and chemistry courses offered during those 
years. Only five sciences were taught in 1904-05, but physiology appears in 1905-06, 
biology and general sciences in 1907-08 and agriculture in 1909-10. By 1914-15, 
botany, zoology and physical geography have either reached their peak or passed 

2Bailey, Foster and Erwine, Science Offered in California Day High School, 1922-23, 
University High School Journal, Vol. IV, p. 146, March, 1924. 
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Ficure 2 
Tendencies in Science in California, 1904-25 
Day High Schools Offering Science 
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it and begun their decline. By 1922-23, zoology and physical geography have almost 
reached the vanishing point and botany is making a feeble struggle for life. The 
rise of physiology was steady but slow until 1920, when it began to lose ground. 
Since 1922, a slight upward tendency begins to appear. It seems probable that the 
recent rises in these curves may be due to the increasing number of large schools 
in which these subjects appear with greater frequency than in the smaller schools. 
Biology, appearing in the schools in 1907-08, made small progress until 1915, when 
it began a sensational rise which placed it in 190 schools in nine years. This rise 
is still continuing, 217 schools offering biology in 1924-25. The rise in biology 
parallels the drop in botany, zoology, and physiology, indicating that it replaced 
those subjects very widely in the curricula of the state high schools. General 
science was a lusty infant from the start. In 1907-08, one school offered it. Its 
rise was immediate and spectacular and by 1921-22, 238 schools had added it to their 
programs. It then declined somewhat for two years, but in 1924-25 it again shows a 
decided upward swing. 
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II, The Present Situation. In the school year 1924-1925, chemistry, 
physics, biology and general science are the “big four” of the science situa- 
tion. This is true in the small, medium and large schools alike. The 
special sciences such as botany, zoology, physiology, and physical geog- 
raphy scarcely appear at all in the small schools and are a very minor 
feature in the medium sized schools. They do appear to some extent 
in the large schools, particularly botany and zoology. This automatically 
limits the demand for teachers of these subjects to a very small number 
each year. The situation in physiology is not entirely clear. It is listed 
as a separate subject in only 41 schools of which 33 are in group C. How- 
ever, the adoption of a textbook by a large number of schools indicates 
that it does appear somewhere in the curriculum, probably with physical 
training or as part of the biology and general science work. 

The total number of schools offering the science subjects in California 
in 1923-1924 was as follows: 
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An interesting feature of the present programs is the increasing ten- 
dency to split the traditional subjects into short unit courses of a distinctly 
vocational drift. Thus we find courses in radio telegraphy, D. C. and 
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Percentage of Large, Medium-sized and Small Schools Offering 
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A. C. electricity, physics of sound for music majors, auto electrics and 
the like. The applied aspect of science subjects is especially noted in the 
Smith-Hughes schools where we find such titles as: 

Science Applied to Agriculture. 

Applications of Botany (or Physics or Entomology or Chemistry) to 
Problems of the Home and Farm. 

Industrial Science. 

Demand for Applied Aspects of Science. It is clearly apparent that 
a strong current of opinion is setting in the direction of the practical and 
interpretative values of high school science. There is a growing recogni- 
tion of the demand on the part of the pupil and the community that the 
science the pupil gets in high school shall be not only good, but “good for 
something”’, to use his own phrase, in the interpretation of the complicated 
world in which he finds himself. He is balking at the courses in science 
which are so pure that they are “unsullied by any actual use”. There is 
food for thoughtful reflection on the part of physics teachers, for example, 
in the fact that the enrollment in physics throughout the United States 
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has fallen from 18.88% of the school population in 1900 to 9.13% of the 
school population in 1922, while in the same period chemistry has held its 
own,® and biology and general science have made phenomenal gains. The 
presence of these new interpretative and applied aspects of science in the 
curricula of the high schools brings up new and urgent problems in science 
teacher training, problems which can no longer be ignored. 

The larger high schools offer a wider choice of elective courses in 
science than is possible with the limited teaching corps of the smaller 
schools. Radio, geology, mineralogy, astronomy and bacteriology are the 
most frequent of these and indicate opportunities for following special 
aptitude or vocational interests. 


III, Enrollments. The “big four” show the largest enrollments, of 
course, but the order is interesting: 


























f Subject % of total 
Subject enroliment enrollment 
General Science 13,606 10.75 
Chemistry 13,449 10.7 
Biology 12,021 9.5 
Physics 6,167 49 
Physiology 3,495 2.7 
Botany 1,670 1.3 
Physical Geography 1,536 1.2 
Zoology 158 0.12 
Ficure 4 
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ae Students taking subject in schools offering it. 





Rais Per cent of total enrollment taking subject. 





8U. S. Bureau of Ed, Bull., 1924, No. 38. Statistical Survey of Education. 5 
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Physics and Chemistry. The large enrollments in physics and chem- 
istry are readily accounted for by the State Board requirements for high 
school graduation, and by the demands of the Junior Certificate of the Uni- 
versity and the pre-requisite requirements of the colleges and departments 
within the University. But why is the enrollment in chemistry twice that 
in physics? Modern advances in physics are quite as great and quite as 
thrilling as those in chemistry. The modern adolescent is by no means 
uninterested in current theories and practices in many aspects of physics. 
Why does he confine his enthusiasm for radio, automobiles, aeroplanes 
and the like to his extra school activities? Something is out of joint 
somewhere when such a strong “impulsion” to scientific knowledge is 
permitted to escape the physics classes. Is it possible that our physics 
teachers are patterning their philosophy of teaching too much after that 
of the character in the old play who says: “I content myself with the 
speculative part of swimming. I care not for the practice. It is not my 
way. Knowledge is my ultimate end.” 
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General Science and Biology. In this state, general science and biology 
represent more nearly than do physics and chemistry, the more or less 
free election of the pupil, since they are very little affected by college and 
university demands. The enrollment figures in these subjects are there- 
fore illuminating, and seem to indicate that the free choice of the adolescent 
tends to settle on the more general aspects of science, touching a wide 
range of phases of his life and environment. If this is true, it puts a heavy 
responsibility upon the teachers of these general courses to insure that 
out of them may come those attainments of knowledge which should be 
expected from high school courses, namely, a scientific attitude of mind, 
the scientific procedure and specific habits of accuracy, cleanliness, intel- 
lectual honesty and the open mind. This, in turn, puts new problems on 
the overburdened shoulders of the teacher training institutions in the 
matter of the proper training of teachers for these comprehensive courses. 

Physiology. The enrollments in physiology are strong when this sub- 
ject is offered, which may indicate that the schools are missing an oppor- 
tunity when they fail to offer among their specialized science courses in 
the two upper years of high school, an intelligent and dignified course in 
human physiology, which will capitalize the intense interest of the adolescent 
at this period in his bodily development. A sane and intelligent course 
in the structure, operation, dignity and worth of the human body to its 
possessor and to society, should have definite valuable outcomes. 

IV. Sequence of Courses. The situation in regard to sequence of the 
science courses in the state is summarized in the following table. Data 
on this point were not available from all the schools in the study, but a 
sufficiently large number are represented to make the figures fairly repre- 
sentative of the situation. 


SEQUENCE OF CouURSES 
Total cases, possible occurrence of a subject in any year 
Year Physics Chemistry Physiology Botany Zoology Biology Phys. Geog. Gen. Science 


Serpe, rae 1 5 2 33 3 236 
10th - 5 10 20 Si me wi 64 
lith 133 265 38 15 ll 70 1 9 
12th 276 136 29 7 8 27 om 6 


Some of the schools offer a carefully worked out program, with re- 
quired and recommended subjects leading toward definite goals. Others 
offer free election, subject only to the State Board requirements, which 
in the case of science means one year of a “laboratory science” taken in 
the eleventh or twelfth year. In practice this usually means physics or 
chemistry, or occasionally biology. 


Sequence of the Sciences. The table shows that physics and chemistry 
are confined to the eleventh and twelfth years, with physics predominantly 
in the twelfth and chemistry predominantly in the eleventh year. The 
cases of physics in the eleventh and chemistry in the twelfth year occur 
chiefly in schools which offer these subjects in alternate years. General 
science falls chiefly in the ninth year, although there are enough cases in 
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the tenth year to indicate some uncertainty as to the place of this subject 
in the curriculum. What contributing evidence is available concerning 
the junior high school science seems to indicate that the tendency is to 
move general science back into the seventh and eighth years rather than 
forward into the tenth. Biology shows the greatest degree of uncertainty 
as to a definite locus in the four year program. It is predominantly in 
the tenth year, but occurs with surprising frequency in all the other years. 
Physiology falls quite generally toward the upper years of the high school 
course, which is quite different from the situation elsewhere in the country. 

Comparison with a recently published study by Hunter* concerning the 
sequence of courses in large high schools throughout the United States 
indicates that the California sequence is a reflection of the general trend. 
Briefly, the Hunter study shows general science placed in the ninth grade, 
biology in the tenth, and physics and chemistry about equally distributed 
in the eleventh and twelfth years. Physiology falls back into the ninth 
year. In general, these conditions reflect the recommendations of the 
N. E. A. Reorganization Committee, published in 1920. It is interesting 
to see how closely the situation in the California schools parallels the 
types of work suggested by the N. E. A. committee for the small, medium 
and large schools. 


V. Teaching Assignments in Science. A study of the assignments of 
high school teachers in the state to science subjects reveals some strange 
administrative procedures. Anywhere from 4 to 50 per cent of the teach- 
ing staff was engaged in teaching one or more science subjects in 1923-24. 
The distribution in schools of different sizes is as follows: 


Employing Median No. Spread-teaching 
Schools teachers teachers science subjects 


Large 23to145 55 From 4% to 18% of staff 12% of staff 

Medium I1lto 35 19 From 5% to 24% of staff 10% of staff 

Small 3to 21 9 From 5% to 50% of staff 15% of staff 
Bi-modal tendency at 25% 
Case study of extreme situations in the schools of each group reveals 
that there is considerable waste and duplication of effort in many school 
programs in the matter of science assignments. It is fair to say that there 
are many schools in all three groups which illustrate efficient program 
organization, but there are unfortunately also schools in all three groups 
which provide horrible examples of haphazard subject assignments, which 
are difficult to justify on any grounds. It is a poor administrative pro- 
cedure which scatters science subjects over a quarter or a third of the 
faculty if it is possible to concentrate the same work in the hands of half 
the number, providing efficient working conditions for both teacher and 
pupil. The difficulties in organization are greatest in the small schools, but 
in a gratifying number of these, departmentalization has been worked out 
and rational teaching schedules are provided. Pairs of schools from each 
group have been selected, showing extreme conditions in teaching assign- 





4Hunter, G. W. The Place of Science in the Secondary School, The School Review, 
Vol. XXXIII, May and June, 1925. 
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ments in schools similar to each other in size, number of teachers and 
in science enrollments. 
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1 162 9 1 11 74. 1—Physics, chemistry, general science and 
one mathematics course. 
2 132 ae. a 77 1—Physics, three mathematics courses. 
1—Biology, three modern language courses 
and English. 
1—Chemistry, general science, agriculture 
and art. 
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3 388 a ¢6 9 198 1—Physics and chemistry. 
1—Biology and general science. 
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1—General science, domestic science. 
1—Chemistry, history, 

1—Physiology, zoology, mathematics. 
1—Chemistry, general science and radio. 





Programs similar to these could be multiplied, but enough has been 
shown to make it clear that the chair of science in certain schools is likely 
to prove a settee, and that this situation is by no means inevitable, even 
m the smaller schools. The large schools, with their large teaching force, 
are on the whole well organized as regards the assignments to science 
teaching, but even here one finds the vaudeville program occasionally. 
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modern languages. 
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In school number 6, physical geography is a required subject with a 
heavy registration sufficient to keep two trained teachers busy full time 
but instead it is scattered about the faculty promiscuously. In this, it 
resembles the fate of general science on most of the school programs. 
General science very rarely is assigned as a special science subject to a 
single teacher, but appears on the schedule either where there is a vacant 
hour, or an unprotesting teacher. Considering how general science looms 
up in the enrollment figures for the state, it seems reasonable to demand 
that its assignment be given somewhat more careful consideration. 


Of the 804 teachers who were teaching science subjects in 1923-24, 
50% were assigned to only science subjects, and 47% to combinations of 
science subjects and other lines of work. In very few of the small schools 
was it found possible to assign a teacher to science work only. In the 
medium sized schools, nearly half of the science teachers taught no other 
subject. In the large schools, 83% of the science teachers taught nothing 
else. These teachers handle from one to four science subjects. The most 
frequent single subject assignment is chemistry. Biology is next, followed 
by physics; general science falls at the end of the procession. 

There is no uniformity in the combination of science subjects taught 
by one teacher. In view of the fact that there are practically only four 
science subjects to be provided for in the curriculum, it seems possible 
that desirable teaching combinations could be worked out by co-operating 
agencies representing the high schools and the teacher trainirg institutions. 


Haphazard Assignment of Subjects. The combinations of science 
subjects with other subjects which are handled by high school teachers 
in the state are legion, nor is there any visible explanation for many of 
the combinations. Teachers are handling from two to ten subjects, fre- 
quently of a widely diverse character. The number appearing with great- 
est frequency is four subjects, followed closely by three and five subjects. 
There is no uniformity of combinations which could possibly be used as 
a basis for preparation of these teachers. It is a haphazard medley of un- 
related subjects. Part of the blame for this situation may be laid at the 
doors of the method of certification of the teachers, which permits any 
teacher holding the secondary credential to teach any subject. Many ad- 
ministrators of high schools are using that kind permission to the fullest 
extent. It is suggested that a statement on the state credential of the 
specific preparation of the teacher as to majors and minors, might act as 
a corrective of this condition. 

The study also makes ‘t apparent that the problem facing the teacher 
training institutions of the state is no longer a problem of preparing 
teachers of chemistry or physics or biology or botany, but of preparing 
teachers of science, who can handle ably several phases of science work. 


___ 


The graphs appearing in this article have been reprinted through the courtesy of the 
University High School Journal, 
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GIVING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS A 
NEW KIND OF OPPORTUNITY 


HOMER MARTIN 
Principal, Santa Barbara High School 


HE SANTA BarBaRA High School students, through a series of 
d half-hour semi-weekly courses, are given chances to touch 
s @ some of the fields of knowledge otherwise impossible for them 
PX Ah <5 to reach in the course of their customary four years of “four 
solids” each. Teachers voluntarily offer the courses, prefer- 
ably along the lines of their hobbies. The students are allowed to choose 
as they please. 

In the first semester students are allowed two courses each if they so 
desire, one group meeting Monday and Wednesday; the other, Tuesday 
and Thursday. The second semester, because more time is needed for 
Council, Welfare Committee, Scholarship Society, and clubs, the plan is 
modified so that one course only is possible for each student. 

“Popular” courses are offered during the year in the following sub- 
jects: astronomy, art appreciation, ethics, psychology, logic, history of 
California, popular science, technique of games, music appreciation, com- 
munity singing, conversational Spanish, conversational French, current 
topics, office study, use of the library, the slide-rule, and chemistry arith- 
metic. They prove so satisfactory that there are many expressions of 
regret that only one course is permitted in the second semester. 


Time Arrangements 


The time, under the second semester arrangement, is divided as follows: 
On Monday the principal meets the seniors for a discussion of “Life’s 
Values”. At the same time the vice-principal meets the juniors for dis- 
cussion of “Self-government”. The sophomores (who under the junior- 
senior high school plan are really our freshmen) at this same period are 
divided into four groups. One group is given instruction in etiquette; 
the second, in good citizenship; the third, in “how to study”; and the 
fourth, in the fundamentals of school sports and good sportsmanship. 
These groups rotate, so that each one receives during the semester in- 
struction in all four subjects. Tuesday and Thursday are used for popular 
courses. On Wednesday come Welfare and Council meetings, Scholar- 
ship Society, and clubs; Friday is kept for Student Body meeting. All 
students who are not in some special meeting on Wednesday meet in the 
auditorium for community singing. 

Daily Schedule 


The program for the entire day is given below: 
8 :00— 8 :45—period 1 10 :05—10 :45—period 3 1:05— 1:45—period 7 
8:45— 9:25—period 2 10 :50—11 :30—period 4 1:50— 2:30—period 8 
9 :30—10 :00—Special period 11:35—12:15—period 5 2:35— 3:15—period 9 
(Popular Course) 12 :20— 1:00—period 6 3:20— 4:00—period 10 
(Band, Orchestra, Athletics) 


Perhaps the best proof of the success of the plan is that both students 
and teachers are eager to carry on the work for a second year. 














EDUCATION TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
MODERN LIFE 


WILL C. WOOD 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, California 


ba ECAUSE of the nature of the school, it is difficult to secure gen- 
44 eral acceptance for any definite scheme of education to meet 
the needs of life today. The school has always been, and prob- 
, ably always will be, a conservative and slow-moving institu- 
tion. Whether a school be a public or private institution, its 
policies represent a compromise between what the educator believes is the 
best program of education and what the parents who send their children 
to school and pay the school bills believe education should be. Progress 
in education is made, not by bold, revolutionary strokes that shake the 
school to its foundations, but by experiments undertaken here and there 
in the system, followed by slow and tedious readjustment of the whole 
system in the light of the successful experiment. 

The American public is slow to admit that education is a matter with 
which only teachers are concerned. The American parent looks upon the 
teacher as his agent, charged by the state with the responsibility of teach- 
ing and training his children, a function which he himself cannot perform 
because he has to attend to other business. American parents do not, by 
sending their children to the public schools, thereby surrender them to 
the state. They retain the right to pass judgment on the work of the 
schools and they exercise their right rather freely. They cannot as in- 
dividuals shape the work of the schools, but collectively, they exert a 
powerful influence. These parents, acting as a body through the proper 
agencies of government, have the right to insist that professional educators 
shall prove the worth of any educational change before making such 
change universal. They call upon us to prove all things in education and 
insist that we shall hold fast that which is good. For one, I rejoice that 
the schools are being checked up by the public. 


The Public Twenty Years Behind 


The soundness of American education is due very largely to the fact 
that the public is critical of it. However, this gain for education is 
matched by a corresponding loss. The public is, as a whole, at least twenty 
years behind the teaching profession in its conception of educational ideals 
and processes. The parent of a six-year old child just entering school, 
looking back over a period of at least twenty years to his own childhood, 
assumes that his child is going to a school very much like the institution 
he himself attended two decades before. But when his child comes home 
with a reader that begins with a fairy tale instead of the traditional patter 
about the cat and rat, the fond parent begins to have doubts about modern 
education. When, a little later on, he discovers that Johnny is trying to 
learn to read by a new-fangled phonetic process beyond father’s own 
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grasp, he begins to talk to his neighbors about “fads and frills” in modern 
education and praise the good old days when sanity was characteristic of 
teachers. And when, to cap the climax, he asks Johnny what the letter 
“s” is, and Johnny hisses like a snake, instead of saying “s” as a normal 
human being should, father betakes himself to the school board and wants 
to know why Johnny is being taught the alphabet after the manner of a 
heathen rather than in the good old orthodox way. The father of Johnny 
comes upon him two or three years later, reading the daily newspaper— 
performing a feat unheard of in his own childhood. At first he very 
naturally attributes the prodigious achievement of his child to the fact 
that Johnny is his father’s son, but when his boasting about it brings the 
information that all his neighbor’s children are doing likewise, he finally 
capitulates to modern educational advance and the battle is over so far 
as he is concerned. However, we have a new crop of “Johnny-fathers” 
every year, and each crop has to be convinced in just the same way. 
Until the children taught by modern methods grow up and send their own 
children to school, the modern method is under fire. 

For these reasons I say the school is a conservative and slow-moving 
institution. It is, therefore, difficult for us to outline a program of edu- 
cation that will fit for life today and have that program generally accepted. 
Much more difficult is it for us to outline a program of education to fit 
for life tomorrow. The best we can do is to outline a program of educa- 
tion for life today, well knowing that, barring a miracle, it cannot be fully 
realized for at least twenty years, then work patiently toward its realiza- 
tion, sustained and strengthened in our purpose by the knowledge that 
Father Time is always working with us. 


Objectives Essential in Education 


The most essential feature of any program of education is its state- 
ment of objectives. In spite of the fact that we live in a material age, it 
is quite as true today as it was in the time of Plato that everything exists 
in idea before it exists in reality. The thing that takes shape in the mind 
is gradually made a reality. 

Upon analysis of the history of education in America during the last 
twenty years we find that the objectives of education are being re-defined 
and that the school program is being modified in accordance with the 
modification of objectives. Not many years ago, the objectives of Amer- 
ican education might have been stated very simply. Fifty years ago, there 
was little thought given to the social phases of education. Our American 
forbears were individualists, and the objectives of their educational system 
were quite naturally individualistic. The chief aim of schooling, so far as 
that aim took shape in the mind of the average man, was to enable the 
individual to get on in the world without having to work as hard as his 
parents had worked. The school program, therefore, stressed the funda- 
mentals of reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling and language. If some 
cultural studies could be added to these fundamentals, so much the better, 
but the culture aim was not a dominant one. 
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New Aims Developed 


During the last fifty years individualistic aims in education have tended 
to give way to social aims, undoubtedly because of the passing of the 
frontier, the growth of cities and the movement toward urbanization of 
American life. The modern school aims to enable the individual to attain 
success not only as an individual, but also as a citizen, as a member of 
society. He must be able, after his schooling, to take care of himself, 
but he must also recognize his duties to his community and to his fellow- 
men, and he must be willing and able to serve them in certain essential 
relations. Under the stimulus of the social spirit, the objectives of Amer- 
ican education have been greatly broadened. 

Today, we retain the traditional objective of command of the funda- 
mental processes, but we have added six other objectives: health, worthy 
home membership, citizenship, character, vocation and the worthy use of 
leisure. In attempting to realize these objectives, we are gradually trans- 
forming the American school program. The old-time emphasis upon 
memory and mental gymnastic has given way very largely to emphasis 
upon activities as educational means. Health cannot be attained merely 
by memorizing physiological terms and health rules. Character cannot 
be developed merely by memorizing Scriptural and moral aphorisms and 
proverbs. One cannot fit himself for a trade or profession merely by 
cramming facts about his trade or profession. Neither can one learn to 
use his leisure profitably by conning such phrases as “An idle head is the 
devil’s workshop”. Character, health, home membership—all of them 
depend very largely upon the development of proper habits and habits 
can be developed only by activities. Recognition of activities as corollary 
to the objectives I have mentioned, and the making over of the school 
program to include a great variety of activities, are the most important 
developments in American education during the last fifty years. 


Public Skeptical About School Activities 


Having stated the drift of professional opinion during the last three 
decades, I come back to the part public opinion plays in this development. 
There is no question in the minds of school administrators about the atti- 
tude of the public toward the modern program of education. It is frankly 
and sincerely critical. The public is skeptical about the new emphasis 
that is being placed upon activities. The average American citizen will 
accept the seven objectives I have mentioned without hesitation, but he 
has not yet reached a point in his reasoning where he will accept the 
corollary which is the activity program. The school atmosphere to which 
he was accustomed was very different from the atmosphere of the modern 
school. He shakes his head when he sees children playing in the yard at 
all hours of the day. A dramatization of “Little Red Riding Hood” or 
the story of the fox and the grapes may be all right for a diversion, but 
he doubts whether a steady program of such activities is really worth 
while. 
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“Average Citizen” 

When Average Citizen went to school, the atmosphere deemed most 
desirable for study was a quiet atmosphere—such as that of the reading 
room in the public library or that of the church during Sunday morning 
service. In his day, the pupil learned his lessons by memorizing what 
was in the textbook. Now memorizing requires concentration, which in 
turn requires absence from noise and other distractions. To secure a 
proper atmosphere for learning, the old-time teacher kept watch and ward 
over her school with an eagle eye. Her success in the community was 
judged very largely by her ability to keep order, which was another word 
for quietness. Whispering was taboo. Children were allowed to move 
from their seats only by special permission and then only on tip-toes. 
The walls were replete with mottoes about silence and order. When a 
teacher, standing in the rear of the room farthest from the clock, could 
hear distinctly both its “tick” and its “tock”, that teacher knew she had 
at last arrived. 

A New Kind of Order 

But today what does the parent find? Instead of a subdued, grave- 
yard atmosphere, the visiting mother finds a workshop atmosphere. The 
old kind of order has disappeared. In place of the old order, she discovers 
what the teacher tells her is a new kind of order. However, one mother 
told me it bore about the same relation to order that cubism does to art, 
and jazz to music. She found a group of pupils reading in one corner, 
while another group not far away worked at the sand table with cotton 
batten and common salt, trying to reproduce Amundsen’s adventures in 
the Arctic. Willie came hopping down the aisle with hands outstretched, 
careering and buzzing like an aeroplane while Mary followed after him, 
flapping her wings like a cormorant. They were dramatizing Amundsen’s 
flight, I suppose. That visiting mother, used to the order of the old time 
school, was almost horrified. She simply can’t understand how children 
can learn anything in such an atmosphere. But she admitted the children 
were busy, much busier with their tasks than boys and girls were in the 
quiet atmosphere of old. They were thinking, planning, constructing, 
dramatizing, yes, actually living the things they were doing. What the 
mother couldn’t understand was that children are learning when they seem 
to be playing ; that play is the business of a child through which he learns 
to know himself. And was it not Greece’s most profound philosopher 
who declared that “Know thyself” is the highest aim of education? 

The schools of former decades were passive; the schools of today are 
active. Formerly children learned chiefly by rote; today they learn largely 
by doing. The change from passivity to activity in education has brought 
much criticism upon the schools and some of the criticism is justified. A 
program of activities can easily be overdone. However, I am persuaded 
that on the whole, the activity school is superior to the passivity school. 
And the activity school is so much more natural, so much more happy. 
Since the coming of the activity school, fewer children hate school and 
truancy has been greatly reduced. 
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Fundamentals Not Neglected in Modern School 


A great many parents assume that the so-called fundamentals are 
neglected in the activity school. Undoubtedly this is quite true in some 
schools. We have our extremists in education, just as we have them in 
other lines of work. However, if we check up on the schools as a whole, 
and compare the results with those of the traditional program of thirty 
years ago, we find that the activity school is not so neglectful of the 
fundamentals as some parents have assumed. In reading, for example, 
we are achieving far better results than did the teachers of the old-time 
schools. The average child nine years old, trained in the schools of today, 
reads more fluently and with better expression, than the child twelve 
years old taught by the methods of thirty years ago. In spite of belief 
to the contrary, actual tests show that age for age, the children of today 
write better and spell the commonly used words better, than the children 
of fifty years ago. We can hardly claim so much for arithmetic, but 
greater emphasis upon this subject in recent years is bringing better re- 
sults. The point I wish to make is that our activity program has not 
detracted from the formal subjects as so many parents have assumed. 
There is room for improvement in the formal subjects, the old-time 
fundamentals—much room for improvement, but in order to make such 
improvement we need not restore the forced, artificial, grave-yard atmos- 
phere of the old-time school. Education can be efficient and at the same 
time natural. The modern program of education must, therefore, aim at 
greater efficiency and secure it through the improvement and refinement 
of natural methods. 


Theory of Life vs. Practice 

In California we have had some experience in conducting an activity 
program centered about physical education and the teaching of citizen- 
ship. When the war came in 1917, we were assuming, as many others 
have assumed, that teaching about health, by some mysterious process, 
brought about better health; that teaching about citizenship tended to 
guarantee better citizenship. The revelations of the draft shattered the 
walls of the fool’s paradise in which we had been living. We discovered 
that most men and women know a hundred times more about hygienic 
living than they apply in actual life; that most men in our penitentiaries 
know full well the fundamental duties of American citizenship and the 
nature of our government. They are not in prison because they do not 
know these things, but because they do not practice what they know about 
them. And they do not practice them because they were not trained to 
practice good citizenship. A boy may know the constitution of the United 
States by heart and may be able to give a splendid eulogy of Alexander 
Hamilton and the other fathers of the constitution, and yet be a rascal 
and a traitor. On the health side, every man knows that he should take 
a bath two or three times a week at least, but the majority of our people 
do not practice what they know about bathing. They know mouth 
hygiene, but neglect to use the tooth brush. The upshot of our investi- 
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gations of problems of health, citizenship and leisure was a conviction 
that education involving these objectives can succeed only when the pro- 
gram is an activity program. We learn to work by working, we learn 
to read by reading. However, we do not learn to be strong, virile citizens 
by reading about it. We do not learn to do our duty as a voter mere- 
ly by reading about it. We do not learn to control ourselves by conning 
essays on self-control. We learn to do those things which have to do 
with character building, body building and spirit building, chiefly by 
doing these things until we become habituated to them. The whole pro- 
gram of character building and man-building must, therefore, center in 
activities out of which proper habits will develop. Activities are the chief 
means that will enable us to overcome the social defects that plague 
modern civilization. We must, therefore, convince the public that the 
“activity” program is superior to the “passivity” program which they 
regard as more or less sacred. 
Student Activities Have High Educative Value 


The last eight or ten years has witnessed the extension of the activity 
program in the California schools with a view to improving citizenship, 
conserving and improving physical vitality, promoting healthful living 
and enabling the individual to use his leisure time in a worthy way. Stu- 
dent activities of various kinds have been encouraged, not only in the high 
school, but also in the junior high and the upper years of the elementary 
school. Student body organizations, class organizations, debating clubs, 
science clubs, literary societies, hiking, tennis and basketball clubs, are 
among the organizations that have been encouraged. Greater opportunity 
for the development of self-direction has been given in order that the 
young people may learn the fine art of individual and group self-direction 
if I may use that term in speaking of a group. They learn to plan together, 
think together and act together. In such organizations they develop social 
intelligence which is coming to be of greater importance as we are drawn 
into closer contact with one another in modern civilization. The man of 
intellectual qualities may know things highly important to the life of 
human kind. However, the man with social intelligence is the one who 
makes available for human kind what the man of intellectual type knows, 
and much more besides. And the socially intelligent man does this 
largely through his ability to co-operate and get co-operation, which is 
developed, not by reading books, but by participation in affairs. Such 
training is essential for the development of character and of those qualities 
of citizenship which are necessary to change the great body of American 
citizens from passive, non-participating citizens, into active voters and 
civic workers intelligently interested in public affairs. 

Physical Education a Constructive Social Service 

Perhaps the most significant and far-reaching part of the activities 
program in California is that embraced under the head of physical edu- 
cation. In my judgment, it represents the most constructive social 
service that our schools have rendered during the last half century. The 
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emphasis in the California program of physical education is frankly upon 
the activities side. It is a program of social education as well as a pro- 
gram of physical education. In the high schools, it requires two hours 
a week; in the grade schools twenty minutes a day. This program was 
set up about eight years ago and we can now pass at least tentative judg- 
ment upon it. I am much more thoroughly convinced than I was at the 
time I drafted the California physical education law, that the activities 
program is the best means for realizing the objectives of health, citizen- 
ship and worthy use of leisure time. It has raised the physical tone of 
the pupils, conserved and added to their vitality. It has tended to estab- 
lish better ideals not only in the field of sportsmanship but in character 
building. It has rescued us from the dangers of the student-selected and 
student-paid coach. It has developed higher ideals of recreation and has 
improved the morals of our schools. The carrying out of our program 
is still incomplete because we have not been able to get trained teachers 
who understand the program, in sufficient numbers. We have found that 
the success of an “activities” program depends very largely upon getting 
the co-operation of teacher-training institutions. On the whole the hope 
for any “activities” program is very largely in the young teacher. It is 
hard to make over a teacher steeped in the spirit of the “passivity” school 
into a good “activity” teacher. It will take at least ten years more of 
earnest effort to make our program effective in every district in California. 
By that time the pupils who get training in physical education during the 
last few years will be sending children of their own to school and the 
battle will be completely won. However, the program is now quite safe 
from attack in the legislature. Attacks have been made from time to time 
upon the law but they have become steadily weaker and the defense has 
become stronger. California is definitely and irrevocably committed to 
a state program of physical education—a program which stresses the 
activities side and which prides itself on being a part of the general scheme 
of education. 


Standard of Measurement for Physical Education 


Three years ago, in addressing a group of physical educators, I told 
them that the greatest need in physical education is definite data showing 
the results of physical education. The results of physical education are 
measurable but so far we have not devised a standard of measurement. 
I realize that some will question whether a standard can be developed to 
measure the vitality, the physical tone and the development of children. 
I know the complicating factors involved in measurement. But I would 
point out that intelligence which is vastly more complex has a very satis- 
factory standard of measurement. If we can have a standard of measure- 
ment in physical education comparable to that now used in measuring 
intelligence, administrators can convince the public of the value of phys- 
ical education much more readily than without such a standard. The 
advance of physical education, as well as its extension, depends upon the 
working out of standard tests in activity work. 
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I have tried to indicate that the modern school program, designed to 
prepare for modern life, must be an “activities” program, conservatively 
and sanely conducted, and that physical education is an essential part of 
that program. We are coming to realize that a child is not mind only; 
he is also body and soul. And the three phases of life are linked together 
by mystic ties that cannot be separated. 





CAFETERIA LUNCHES 


The University High School of Oakland last year appointed a faculty committee 
in charge of a survey of school environment. One of the situations inquired into 
was cafeteria lunches. From the report of the committee published in the June 
number of the University High School Journal we glean a bit of information that 
may suggest to the principals of other high schools that the dietetics of their 
cafeterias may profitably be investigated. 

A summary of the dietary habits of the school population is revealed in the 
following table: 


Survey or LuNcHEs PurcHASED By SCHOOL PuPILs IN CAFETERIA 
Satisfactory Unsatisfactory Questionable 





Pupils Number Days lunches lunches lunches 
Junior High School Girls........ 101 3 16 69 16 
Junior High School Boys......... 107 3 21 53 34 
eee 209 37 122 50 
Senior High School Girls.........00 87 2 13 57 17 
Senior High School Boys........ 83 2 23 43 16 
Total . 169 % 100 33 
SESE ee 378 73 222 83 
19.3 58.8 21.9 
SE EL EEN SE ae Variety satisfactory. 
ECE EEF ree 20 
. Energy-giving  .....................0+. 15 
Unsatisfactory due to lack of ER 59 
AE eeensee eee 203 


Commenting on the facts revealed in the above summary, the committee says: 
“Inspection of the table reveals the fact that less than one-fifth of the pupils 
selected satisfactory lunches. Another fifth purchased lunches that were question- 
able, and nearly 60 per cent made selections of lunches that were unsatisfactory. 
By analyzing the content of each pupil’s lunch through inspection of data on the 
tabulation sheet it is evident that roughage and vitamines are the types of food 
which are most frequently omitted from the lunches of the pupils. The necessity 
for some education in dietetics is thus clearly indicated. . . . Potatoes and gravy, 
hamburg, roast beef, and pie, are too frequently chosen, while milk, fruits, and 
vegetables are usually omitted.” 
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HOW THE PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER 
MAY ASSIST IN INTERPRETING THE 
HIGH SCHOOL TO THE PUBLIC 


MRS. SUSAN MILLER DORSEY 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


ten years than ever before, there is constant need to demon- 
strate why all children should be educated and why all adults 
should be taxed for that education. Many people, especially 
childless men and women and the socially selfish, are still challenging 
the right of the state to tax them for that from which they claim to receive 
no benefit. Only through the right interpretation of public education 
can these objectors be made to see that they need the service of the schools 
quite as much as the schools need their support. 

Economic Objectors Must Be Answered. It is the excessive individu- 
alism of Americans, especially of some self-centered business and social 
groups, that prevents a realization of the full meaning and value of 
public education. Absorbed in the tense struggle for supremacy in the 
business, social and political world, there is an economic caste that is 
alarmed at seeing the schools extend their bounds yet more and more 
through taxation and that periodically arouses itself to resist such 
encroachments. Their claim is that not all children are worth educating; 
that only those who desire training and who will profit largely in an intel- 
lectual way by the service of the schools should be educated at public 
expense. There is but one answer to such a claim; if society is to be 
safe in a land of such freedom as ours, an unusual effort must be made 
to lessen through special training the handicap of those children who 
suffer under an unfortunate heritage of any kind. The public school is 
the great equalizer of opportunity for the handicapped children. It is 
more than that; it is the great unifier of the thoughts and purposes of the 
young. It makes the alien-minded, whether foreign born or native, 
American in sympathy, understanding and ideals. 

Principals and Teachers Responsible. It is the peculiar responsibility 
of principals and teachers constantly to interpret the function of public 
education. In no surer way can there be established in the minds of the 
people a conviction of the necessity of the American public school and 
the peril of any abatement of its activities. Such interpretation should 
aim to do more than establish in a general way the value of public educa- 
tion. It should secure to the citizens a very specific understanding of 
what the schools, and especially the high schools, (because of their greater 
cost) are actually doing. Hostile objectors are not so numerous and 
may be endured, but an immobile, indifferent, unsensing public is an 
intolerable incubus under which no public institution, and certainly not 
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the schools, can hope to prosper. Every plan and undertaking, every 
proposed expenditure, should be matter of common knowledge and, what 
is more important, matter of perfect understanding, in order to secure 
the sympathetic co-operation of the public, or make sure that objections 
are reasonable. An attitude on the part of school people that theirs is the 
business of managing the schools; that it is hopeless to expect people in 
general to comprehend the aims and proposed outcomes of education, is 
a trifle presumptuous, for a part of the business of educators is to make 
what they are doing comprehensible to all whose support is needed for 
the enterprise. 


Evaluating the Curriculum. Many times the public expects too much 
of the schools. They quite forget the days of their own untrained youth; 
many times they expect the wrong sort of thing. To illustrate very 
specifically: There was a period when, in the teaching of spelling, results 
were evaluated in terms of the number of unusual and difficult words 
the student could spell, most of which he would never have occasion to 
use. The schools have ceased to perpetuate this folly; there is too much 
to be done along too many lines; spelling must serve real needs. Conse- 
quently, students are drilled in the spelling of the common and necessary 
words and are taught to develop the dictionary habit and an attitude of 
aversion to mis-spelled words. With such training, it is expected that 
the student will be able to make his way successfully through the ortho- 
graphical mazes of life. This single illustration points to a general fact 
too little understood by a non-reflecting public, viz., that the schools cannot 
be expected to turn out a finished product, factory fashion; that educa- 
tion is not a product at all, but a lifelong process and that the principal 
part to be undertaken by the schools is that of guiding and hurrying up 
the process when guidance is most necessary and when the restless, 
boundless energy of youth makes the hurrying up process most possible. 
The people must be set right and helped to see what the schools can and 
should accomplish in the training of the young. 

Values in Extra-Curricular Activities. Again, the public is often in 
doubt as to the value of so many extra-curricular activities. A generation 
that plodded through school with no enlivenment of academic work more 
inspiriting than an occasional exhibition or picnic is confused at the 
complex organization of modern high school activities and highly doubtful 
of its educative value. Such a generation is entitled to the fullest expla- 
nation. Once let it be clearly set forth that the young people in the high 
school of today are to pass into their life activities under conditions of 
unbelievable and almost unendurable strain and complexity, and the 
people will understand that training in activities is as necessary as cultural 
learning, a training in action, management and adjustment that will result 
in ready adaptability to a variety of experiences wholly unknown to 
former generations. Interpretation is necessary to make clear the func- 
tioning of student government, cafeteria management, safety committees 
and the work. of the various groups engaged in journalistic, debating, 
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oratorical, dramatic, literary and other school activities outside the 
required classroom work. 


Interpretation of Cultural Achievements. While the exposition of the 
aims and possibilities of education to adult audiences is essential to the 
understanding of modern high school education, with its complex activi- 
ties and varied curricula, it still remains that a demonstration of its actual 
achievements through the work of the students is the most convincing 
form of interpretation. For instance, a critical public may object to 
expenditures for so-called non-essentials—music, art and physical culture. 
Another portion of the public, with another critical slant, may claim that 
the public schools are deficient in provisions for cultural and artistic 
training. But evidence in the way of accomplishment is conyincing 
and a series of welkprepared and well-timed demonstrations of what the 
schools are doing in musical, artistic and physical culture lines should 
convince the first objectors that such training is worth while and should 
reveal such cultural achievements as will confound the second critic. Not 
only is it the business of the schools to train the young for the practical 
and academic necessities of life, but also it is important for the young 
people themselves and for the future of a community that hopes to woo 
the arts to train all students in the understanding and, especially, in the 
appreciation of the beautiful in sound, color and form. Any community 
that is ambitious to excel in the arts can most thoroughly accomplish 
its purpose through the right sort of training in the public schools. Let 
the public know what is being done and why this is being done; let it be 
shown that the work in these cultural subjects is designed not only to 
enrich the lives of the students, but also'to provide appreciative listeners 
and patrons and enhance the cultural possibilities of the entire community. 
In the face of fine performance, even the most obtuse economist must 
relax his prejudice against expenditures and the most doubtful critic of 
the cultural achievements of the high school must concede excellence. 


Educative Value of Art in School Plays. A small minority object to 
school plays. They have a right to do so if the plays are nothing—shallow, 
crude, coarse and unworthily presented. Objections will disappear when 
worthy drama is chosen and presented in artistic fashion, especially if care 
is taken to explain to the public the educative value of such an activity. 
If, however, neither principal nor teacher looks upon such presentation as 
anything other than a fleeting show, if the educative value is not apparent 
in the worth of the thing presented and the training gained therefrom, it 
were better to attempt no justification of the performance: if, however, 
there is real training in self-expression, in responsive support of each to 
every other, in the subordination of all to the requirements of the climax, 
then there must be value in the experience, for is not this life itself in any 
community where life is lived worthily? 

I remember on one occasion to have witnessed in a high school a bit 
of coarse vaudeville inserted into an otherwise dignified and appropriate 
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program on the occasion of the opening of a new auditorium. The teacher 
in charge of that particular contribution had failed entirely to grasp the 
significance of the occasion, as well as the spirit and ideals of that school. 
She was, in fact, a totally unfit person to be entrusted with the interpre- 
tation of any type of public education. 

On the other hand, I recently attended the first commencement of a 
new trade school and was interested in the unique and ingenious character 
of the exercises, utterly at variance with the conventional type of com- 
mencement and most admirably designed to set forth the character of the 
work being done and the excellence of its accomplishment. After a brief 
exposition in turn of each activity, of the standards and excellencies to 
be looked for, the graduates passed in review with exhibits of their work 
in the form of completed articles, or gave demonstrations of necessary 
processes. I recommend the suggestion as one that might lend variety 
to many a commencement in other than trade schools and, what is more 
to the point, might greatly aid in interpreting the work, aims and spirit 
of public education. The set literary programs on commencement occas- 
ions are usually most excellent. They might, however, be varied with 
advantage. I recall once to have seen a student on a commencement 
occasion give a demonstration of wireless telegraphy with laboratory 
instruments. This was in the days when wireless telegraphy was a novelty. 
It was not the least interesting number on the program. 

Politicians and Faddists Alike Dangerous. It should never be forgotten 
that high schools are supported by the state. No occasion should, there- 
fore be lost to impress citizens, not only with the variety and serious 
character of instruction, but also with its adaptability to the making of 
good citizens and patriotic Americans. Teachers and principals have no 
place in public schools of America who are casting longing glances to 
some other form of government and are giving only half-hearted support 
to their own. The world is wide and every form of school exists within 
the ample domains even of our own land; the public school is our country’s 
very own, not to be manipulated by politicians, by faddists, by visionary 
experimentalists, but to be consecrated to the training of good citizens. 
Teachers and principals who accept work in the American public schools 
are rightly expected to believe in the great principles for which the nation 
stands, to teach those principles, and then to interpret the teaching for the 
better understanding of a public that is itself often dull of comprehension 
or indifferent to our great American ideals. 


Special Programs Are Good Investment of Time. The observance 
of special occasions, such as the centenaries of great men and great events, 
with the patrons of the schools as guests, affords an excellent opportunity 
to reveal to parents the character of the school instruction along patriotic 
lines. Incidentally, also, such occasions afford opportunities to re-animate 
the enthusiasms of the adult for those same ideals; in passing, it may be 
said that the attempt to interpret the schools to the people is one form 
of adult education that should be undertaken systematically and seriously 
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for the benefit of the adult as well as the schools, since the standards and 
aspirations of education are in advance of those of the general public. 

Some principals and teachers are prone to regard such occasions as 
those described above as interferences with the regular program. In 
these days of vast expenditures for public education, it will be found, 
however, that the use of every opportunity to reveal to the people the high 
aims and real accomplishments of education and to enlist their sympathy 
in those aims is a good investment of time and effort and will ultimately 
benefit the schools. 

Uses of Visiting Day. Still another way of interpreting the schools 
to the public, one that has been often resorted to in recent years in the 
observance of American Education Week, is the visiting day. Merely 
to show the routine of school work in classes of varied types is not inter- 
preting the schools; it is exhibiting them. On such days, an added feature 
will be found to increase greatly for the adult visitor the significance and 
value of the experience. Brief talks by persons (principal, teacher, head 
of department) competent to set forth to assemblies of visitors the nature 
and object of the several types of instruction will prove to be interpretive. 
It may be questioned whether it is really profitable on such days to exhibit 
the entire school program. A better plan would seem to be to select 
certain subjects and activities, as, for instance, the English work, or the 
science work, and the art work, in one year and in another year to choose 
the social sciences and the shop activities. Before opening the classes to 
visitors, there should be an explanation to the assembled groups of what 
the school aims to accomplish in these particular lines and how it proceeds 
toward those ends. The lessons of the day in the respective classes should 
illustrate the general explanation and interpretation given to the visitors. 
Such a plan necessitates, of course, a purposed co-operation between the 
assembly lecturers and the classroom teachers. It may be found that the 
procedure here outlined will result in greatly clarifying the understanding 
of the school work for principal and teachers, as well as for guests. 

How desirable a thing it is for the public to glimpse now and again the 
very heart of the school, to contact the youthful enthusiasms, the altruistic 
longings of these young people soon to be the knight errants of a better 
civilization! How important that the public shall know that the schools 
have high standards of learning, character and conduct, which are to be 
respected so that the graduates of the public schools shall not fare forth 
into a world where their enthusiasms will be chilled and where low 
standards of honor and honesty, a dearth of ideals and an absence of 
altruism will blight the noble ambitions of aspiring youth! 











EQUAL OPPORTUNITY VS. SAME 
OPPORTUNITY 


A. C. OLNEY 


Commissioner of Secondary Schools, California 


JAE HAVE all said that our objective in American education is an 
equal opportunity for all instead of the ancient objective, now 
happily being discarded, of little opportunity for the less gifted 
and great opportunity for the most gifted. One of our ablest 
critics, Albert Wiggam, in his brilliant book, The New Deca- 
logue of Sctence says that we are, in our traditional school system, “pro- 
viding not an equal opportunity for all, but the same opportunity for all.” 
Evidently there is some truth in the charge. Thomas H. Briggs, of Colum- 
bia, has phrased the objective of modern education clearly and unmistak- 
ably: “To teach pupils to do better the desirable things that they will do 
anyway and to teach these by means in themselves worth while and to 
reveal higher activities, and to make these both desired and to an extent 
possible.” 

To each, according to his ability and capacity, should be given the 
opportunity to advance. Indeed, not the same opportunity, but equal 
opportunity should be accorded to all. 


Expansion of Secondary Schools 


In 1890, in the United States, our high school enrollment was 203,000. 
In 1922, it was 2,873,000. 


Thirty-five years ago, the same chance was offered in our secondary 
schools to a carefully selected group. Since that time our population has 
grown 70%; the enrollment in our elementary and kindergarten schools 
has increased 72% ; our private high schools, 137% ; but our public high 
school enrollment has increased 1310%. 

In California in 1920, we enrolled in our public high schools more than 
one-tenth of the entire public high school population of the nation; hence 
California’s problem has been more than usually great. 

It was a veritable invasion of an ancient institution by a great army 
which suddenly rose and swept down upon it. The invasion of Rome by 
the barbarians was small in comparison. The traditional high school was 
prepared to train intellectual aristocrats for the particular vocations called 
the professions. Then came the deluge—the great bulk of our youth 
representing every grade of ability, and every variation of interest and 
capacity. The only weapons which the high school had to use in its own 
defense were the traditional college preparatory courses. The educational 
slaughter was frightful. Over two-thirds of the attacking force of ninth 
graders were compelled to leave before the end of the regular course of 
four years. This calamity has continued up to the present time. 
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Complexity of Secondary Problems 


The non-academic invader, the one who never intends to pursue his 
education further on account of limitations, is offered the choice of manual 
arts or of a business training. 

The future laborer, mechanic, farmer, business man, manufacturer, 
distributor and professional man, are grouped together in our high schools. 
Except in the largest institutions, the courses offered to this widely vary- 
ing group are academic, commercial and wood-shop. The usual custom 
seems to be to try them out on the academic work; if this proves distaste- 
ful or uninteresting or too difficult, one of the other lines is suggested. 
The fundamental assumption that only the weaker should be permitted 
to take manual arts or commercial work is unfair to the future of these 
lines of endeavor. It is unfair to the individual student because it limits 
the work suggested to too few lines. 

Only a few years ago, students unable to carry the hard work of an 
academic program left school, and entered a trade, business, industrial or 
other calling, as an apprentice. 

The high school of today, as a result, should be training its youth to 
go into the fields of practically every useful vocation. The high school 
principal knows this well. The parents of his pupils do not. While the 
high school is evolving with the speed of the aeroplane, those who are not 
thinking a great deal about the matter are rolling along with the speed 
of the good old “one-hoss shay”. There is, therefore, added to the mani- 
fold duties of the high school another most important one, viz., that of 
educating the general population in what is going on all about them. 

One very important fact connected with this lack of knowledge on the 
part of the adult population is its failure .to understand that a revolution 
has taken place and is taking place in the character of education. Too 
many are thinking in the Janguage of their own high school days about 
their children’s training. The result is that too many high school students 
are being trained for the professions and not enough in other occupations. 

This fact alone would justify the setting-up in the high schools of a 
system of guidance—educational and vocational. 


New Social Problems 


The situation, however, is further complicated in several ways. With 
the enormous increase of school enrollment, many social groups never 
before seen in secondary schools have made their appearance. Also many 
boys and girls are entering high school who are not graduates of the ele- 
mentary school, but who have been promoted because of physical age and 
of supposed ability. 

We are now going through the throes of readjustment to the new 
situations. New social problems are presented daily. The social situation 
inside the school is further complicated by the fact that the character of 
the adult population is rapidly changing, socially and vocationally. There 
is need of wise social guidance for our school population, therefore, for 
several reasons. 
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Junior High School a Buffer State 


Methods and subject-matter of elementary and secondary schools are 
radically different. In the past there was no graduation from one into 
the other. The dive from the warm element of the maternalistic elementary 
system into the cold water of the traditionalistic secondary system was too 
great. Even where the spirit of teachers was willing, the laws were weak 
and forbade any gradation from one to the other. 

Thus arose the modern junior high school, invented to act as a buffer 
state between the hostile elements of traditional elementary and traditional 
high school systems. Some primitive and savage spirits sought by the 
use of tomahawk and paint to secure a change from the elementary to the 
junior high school system. They hewed seventh and eighth grade sections 
from the elementary and the ninth grade from the secondary system, 
placed them in a building together, painted out the old name over the door 
and with bright fresh paint printed “Junior High” above the portal, and 
waited in vain for a magic change. Some are still waiting. 

A Change of Spirit Needed 


But this change cometh not with waiting but with a change of spirit. 
There must be a melting of the maternalism of the seventh and eighth 
grades and a softening of the traditionalism and rigidity of the ninth grade, 
before the three years which care for the adolescent youth after they have 
ceased to be children and before they have entered upon maturity can 
become a real unit in our educational system. 

The error of the supposed necessity of two years of theoretical review 
should give way to putting into practical use in shop and laboratory the 
tools of language and mathematics taught in the first six grades. Ex- 
ploration in many fields should mark the period of the junior high. It 
should constitute a gradual introduction to what is to come after, in the 
senior high school. The change is coming rapidly. From 30% to 40% 
of all pupils of seventh, eighth and ninth grades are now enrolled in Cali- 
fornia schools calling themselves junior high schools. They constitute an 
army of 30,000 youths. 

One important feature of this new type of organization is the attempt 
to form groups of youths more or less homogeneous in capacity and 
ability. For a time, the intelligence test was looked upon as the chief 
tool for helping us to form these groups. Intelligence, however, important 
as it may be, is not the most important human trait, nor indeed the most 
desirable. It is almost certainly the one characteristic least subject to 
change by the individual. A host of other characteristics are subject to 
change by individual effort. Among these are industry, attention, cheer- 
fulness, perseverance, truthfulness, honor, honesty. Who shall say that 
the development of these is not even more important than the acquisition 
of certain fundamental subject-matter facts and processes? 

Importance of Extra-Curricular Activities 


If this be true, then many extra-curricular activities are more important 
than the teaching of actual subject-matter in the classroom. 
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In these young people of adolescent age, there is much that resembles 
the restless sea. Instance the sudden change from calm to storm; from 
storm to sunshine and tumultuous gaiety and then down into the depths of 
black despair. In this period of dawning youth there is much that is un- 
discovered, but this much we have all observed: even in their special in- 
terests, enthusiasms burn themselves out quickly ; one enthusiasm succeeds 
another in astonishing array. 

This characteristic has seldom if ever been capitalized in education. 
We older radicals have become mild conservatives. We all, more or less, 
have been sprinkled with the water of forgetfulness. We forget the days 
of our youth. We unconsciously expect these boys and girls to behave 
as men and women. 

When they do so behave, somebody or something has robbed them of 
some glorious quality of youth. One of these qualities we call inconsis- 
tency. If a youth who is enacting a role this month, passes into a char- 
acter who is enacting another role next month, it is beyond us. But it is 
a great law of life. 

Let us seize it and use it. With this sudden change of enthusiasm 
usually come accesses of energy, brief but powerful. There is a need to 
do something, to create something useful. 


Opportunities of the School 


Here, it seems to me, is the explanation, the opportunity to teach objec- 
tively in the laboratory and the shop those home activities that the steady 
march of our population from country to city has caused us to omit from 
the teaching of our youth. They will need this knowledge when they come 
into homes of their own. Their enthusiasm is active in learning the use 
of tools and their application to wood, sheet-metal, plumbing, glass, con- 
crete and all the rest. As one enthusiasm rather quickly passes, it would 
be simple and easy to pass from one short unit to another. 

The activities of boy scouts, girl scouts and camp fire girl organizations 
play a most important part in the development of character in the adoles- 
cent period of the junior high school. 

After this period comes that of the senior high school. During this era, 
there seems to be now in existence no one type of organization with a 
universal appeal. After graduation from high school, however, many 
social organizations breathing high ideals and unselfish activity for others 
are open to young men and women. The service clubs offer a rich field 
in this direction. The great need of the present day, therefore, seems to 
be for the organization in the senior high school period of groups which 
will fill this character-development need. 


Co-operation of Service Clubs 
In the adult service clubs there usually exists representation from many 
vocations. Custom usually allows only one or two in each club from each 
business, trade or profession. In the senior high school the selection of 
one’s future vocation receives much thought and attention. Boys and girls 
in ever-increasing numbers are making their choices here. In the Sacra- 
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mento high school a small group of boys who had made their selections of 
future occupations recently banded themselves together. They intend to 
admit to membership only the leaders of the school and not more than two 
who have chosen each particular calling. Their objectives are idealistic. 
Their watchword is “Service” to their school, their city, and their country. 

The little club is sponsored by one of the men’s service clubs of the 
city. There is no tangible connection between the boys’ organization and 
that of the men. The men who are lawyers have interested themselves in 
the boys who intend to become lawyers. So with the representatives of 
every other line of work with their boy understudies. 

There is a great deal of enthusiasm among both men and boys. Other 
organizations of men are already talking of encouraging similar organiza- 
tions of boys. It may be that the germ is here of an idea to promote in 
the high schools a type of organization which will give vocational and 
social guidance, and one which will be mutually beneficial. 


Responsibility for Educational Leadership 


Into the hands of the secondary school society has placed the training 
of our youth. The junior high school is making more gradual the abrupt 
change from elementary to high school. Its holding power is highly 
superior to that of the traditional school. It already enrolls 40% of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. Within a few years it will enroll 90%. 
The growth of this new type of school has already had a profound effect 
on the curricula of both the elementary school and senior high school. The 
work of the elementary school is being confined to a smaller number of 
subjects—the fundamentals—while the senior high school is preparing to 
offer a wider field of elective work to those who have had three years of 
exploration in many activities. 

Within the memory of some of us the high school felt the cramping 
effect of university domination. Outside the larger cities, it is still felt in 
the traditions that were established. There are some indications that a few 
senior high schools have attempted to assume a similar attitude of domina- 
tion toward the junior high school. Don’t allow a repetition of this ancient 
course! Our institutions must be free to develop according to the demands 
of society. 

The universities in California have adopted a liberal policy of admis- 
sion. Our junior colleges admit any high school graduate. Our high 
schools may now admit capable youths before they finish the eighth grade. 
Our junior high schools may admit capable pupils before they finish the 
sixth grade and may advance them as rapidly as they are capable of pro- 
gressing. Restrictions are being cut. Opportunity is being made equal to 
all. For every child, we must see to it that 


“For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win.” 


is as true in everyday prose as in the poet’s dream. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


WILLIAM F. EWING 
Principal of the Pasadena High School and Junior College 
President of the California High School Principals’ Association 


DF fava N 1907 the State legislature passed an act enabling high school 
F 4 (¢ districts to add two years to the traditional four-year course. 
Z 1K Fresno (1910) was the first public high school in the state to 
») 4 adopt this plan of organization. In 1913 the Fullerton High 
School established junior college courses. The Kern County 
Junior College came into existence the same year. By the Fall of 1917 
at least eight California public high schools had established courses beyond 
the four-year high school. 


Early in 1917 the State legislature passed an act making the junior 
college an integral part of the high school, and provided for its mainte- 
nance, the same state and county aid as for the high school of which it is 
a part. The law of 1917 wisely provides that a High School Board in 
any district having an assessed valuation of $3,000,000 or more, can, by 
resolution of the Board, establish post-graduate or junior college courses 
in their schools. 





Features of the Law of 1921 


In 1921 the State legislature passed another junior college act which 
does not repeal the law of 1917 but provides new features, viz., state aid 
of $100 per year for each junior college student in average daily attend- 
ance, $2,000 annually for the junior college district, and tuition for 
non-resident students. It also provides for affiliation with the University 
of California. 


The law of 1921 requires that the high school district wishing to 
establish a junior college must meet the following requirements :— 
1. An average daily attendance of at least 400 high school students. 
2. A tax valuation of $10,000,000 or more. 
3. An average daily attendance of more than 75 junior college 
students. 


Obviously it is financially desirable for a community to organize its 
junior college under the act of 1921. The following colleges seem to be 
operating under that act: 


1. Fullerton 5. Riverside 

2. Modesto 6. Sacramento 

3. Ontario (Chaffey) 7. San Mateo 

4. Pasadena City 8. Junior Colleges at State 


Teachers’ Colleges 
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The following communities have been contemplating the establishment 
of junior colleges: 


1. San Bernardino 4. Marysville 
2. Yuba City, Sutter Co. 5. Siskiyou County 
3. Burbank. 6. Yreka 


Three Groups of Junior Colleges 
California junior colleges may be divided into three main groups: 
I. Junior colleges in connection with Teachers’ Colleges. 


1. Arcata 4. San Diego 

2. Chico 5. San Jose 

3. Fresno 6. Santa Barbara 
II. Junior colleges in connection with public high schools. 

1. Azusa, Citrus Union 9. Pasadena City. 

2. Bakersfield, Kern Co. Union 10. Pomona City 

3. Brawley Union 11, San Mateo 

4. El Centro, Central Union 12. Santa Ana 

5. Eureka 13. Santa Maria 

6. Fullerton 14. Santa Rosa 

7. Hollister, San Benito Co. 15. Taft 

8. Ontario (Chaffey) 


III. Junior colleges housed in buildings apart from the high school 
plant and organized as distinctly collegiate institutions. 

1. Modesto 2. Riverside 3. Sacramento 
Trend of Educational Re-organization 

The trend of educational reorganization seems to be on the 6-4-4 plan, 
i.e., six years of elementary instruction, four years junior high school 
(grades 7-8-9-10), four years junior college (grades 11-12-13-14). 

Mr. George A. Merrill, Director of the Wilmerding School of Indus- 
trial Arts, San Francisco, reported’ “During the past half-year the Board 
of Education of San Francisco has adopted a building program which 
includes provision for a number of intermediate schools (commonly 
called junior high schools) that will accommodate the seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth grades. Although it will be several years before all the 
tenth grade pupils will be housed in the junior high schools, it seems 
certain that the ultimate outcome in California will be a system to include 
grades eleven to fourteen and obliteration of the old-time high school. 
In other words, the present so-called senior high school (as distinguished 
from the new junior high school) will be bisected, its two upper grades 
becoming a part of the new junior college. 

“Heretofore the Wilmerding School has admitted boys who have 
completed the eighth grade; in other words, upon graduation from the 
grammar school. If we are to continue to articulate with the San Fran- 
cisco public schools, as I think we should, we must plan to discard our 
two lower grades, probably as early as August 1926, and require for 
admission completion of the tenth grade, or the period of compulsory 
schooling (age sixteen ).” 


1Annual report of the President of Univ. of Calif. Dec., 1924, p. 222. 
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President Goodnow of Johns Hopkins University has _ recently 
announced? that he has decided to recommend the discontinuance of 
freshman and sophomore classes. 


Junior College Enrollment 

According to the October 1924 report from Commissioner Olney’s 
office, there were 38 public high : shools in California, each one of which 
had a day enrollment of 1000 or more students. The total enrollment of 
these schools was 70,051. Assuming that not more than 10% of the 
students enrolled in them will attend college, it would mean that there 
would be 7000 freshmen from the large high schools. 

A recent survey of California public junior colleges shows that they 
are touching a very small number of college students. In October 1923, 
less than 1400 freshmen were enrolled in the public junior colleges. 
During the same period there were at Berkeley 2221 freshmen, and at 
Southern Branch 1239, a total of 3460. Last October, all junior colleges 
reported about 1800 first-year students. Up to now, not one of the junior 
colleges has reported more than 500 freshmen. 


Assessed Valuation and Cost 

The total area of the junior college districts (approximately 7000 
sq. mi.), compared to the area of California (155,652 sq. mi.), is insig- 
nificant (1:21). 

The total assessed valuation of the junior college districts is consid- 
erable (approximately $600,000,000), but in comparison with the wealth 
of the State ($5,716,358,058), it is small (1:9). 

The amount of money set up in the junior college budgets 1924-25, 
varies from $8,000 to $98,000. The total for all junior colleges is probably 
less than $500,000. 

Junior college costs are moderate. The average seems to be about 
$300 per year per student. 


Professional Attainments 

Junior college officials are convinced that the introduction of junior 
college courses into the secondary school program has stimulated profes- 
sional growth of many high school teachers. 

In the chart given it may be observed that of all teachers giving instruc- 
ticn to junior college students, 67 have no academic degrees (usually 
teachers of vocational subjects, music, art, or physical education); 94 
have A. B. only; 149 the M. A. or M. S. degree, and 82 have done graduate 
work beyond the Master’s degree. The minimum requirement of university 
training for the junior college teacher of the future will probably be a 
Master’s degree or its equivalent. 

The growth of high school enrollment in California during the past 
twenty-five years has been tremendous. Our public secondary schools 
are rated among the best in the nation. The next big movement in the 
field of secondary education will be the development and growth of public 
junior colleges. 


2See New Republic, March 25, 1925. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL’S INTEREST IN METH- 
ODS OF SELECTING STUDENTS 
FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 


DR. WM. M. PROCTOR 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 


it 1913 there were 11,500 secondary schools, and 1,218,804 
NY Sr school pupils in the United States. In that year 
also there were 216,493 students attending colleges and uni- 
bs) esses or 173 college students for every 1,000 secondary 
school pupils. In 1925 there were 15,000 secondary schools 
and 2,873,000 secondary school pupils. College students for 1924-25 
number about 650,000, or about 230 college students for every 1,000 sec- 
ondary school pupils. In the twelve years since 1913 there has been an 
increase in secondary school pupils of 212 per cent ; the increase of college 
students during the same period of time has been 305 per cent. 

Colleges Try to Check Increase. This unprecedented increase in the 
number of students attending American colleges and universities has not 
been to those institutions an unmixed blessing. For one thing it has brought 
them a much larger percentage of students poorly prepared both academ- 
ically and mentally to do college work. The colleges have been adopting 
protective measures to cope with this situation. Tuition fees have been 
increased. The number of new students under junior standing have been 
limited. Total enrollment, in many cases, has also been definitely fixed. 
Entrance requirements and scholastic standards have been readjusted on 
a higher level. 

Protective Measures Not Successful. The statistics above cited seem 
to indicate that these protective measures have failed to affect materially 
the number of students seeking and gaining admission to our colleges. 
The youth of America seem to be college bent, and the measures taken 
to discourage or frighten them away appear thus far to have operated as 
a stimulus rather than a deterrent. This is illustrated by the situation at 
Stanford University. In 1918-19, when Stanford raised its tuition from 
practically nothing to about $300 per year, there were some 1,600 students 
on the campus. In spite of the present limitation of men students under 
junior standing to 550 new admissions per year, and the restriction of 
women students to a total of 500, registration in all departments of the 
university for 1924-25 will be between 3,500 and 3,700 students. Similarly 
the University of California has found increased incidental fees, tuition 
in a substantial amount for out-of-state students, and a semi-annual 
“slaughter of the innocents” in the semester examinations, an insufficient 
protecting dike for keeping out the annual flood of students who present 
themselves for admission, 








*Address delivered before the California High School Principals’ Convention, Santa 
Barbara, 1925. 
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Present Methods of Selecting College Students 


The College Entrance Exammation Board. This method of selecting 
candidates for admission to college grew out of the fact that prior to 1900 
standards of accomplishment in secondary schools were chaotic. The 
entrance examination was devised to meet this situation, but the individual 
colleges found the task of giving and scoring such examinations a great 
burden. In the year 1900 the College Entrance Examination Board was 
established to serve primarily the New England group of colleges. In 
1915 there were fewer than five thousand candidates for college admission 
who took the C. E. E. B. examinations. The annual report for 1924+ 
shows that there were 19,362 candidates, representing 913 public schools 
and 742 private schools, and seeking admission to 173 institutions, who 
were examined by this board. The service rendered by the board has 
increased four-fold during the past ten years. 

Comprehenswe Examinations. In 1915 candidates were allowed the 
option of taking the old plan examination of the board, which covered 
approximately fifteen units of secondary work, or the new plan, known 
as the comprehensive examinations. The new plan calls for examina- 
tions in at least four fields—three units in each of two fields, and at least 
one unit in each of two other fields, or a minimum of eight units—and 
was supposed to permit of greater flexibility. It permitted secondary 
schools to exercise larger freedom in methods of teaching, and was sup- 
posed “‘to test the power of the candidate rather than specific and detailed 
accomplishments in certain subjects.”” 

The New Plan Fails in Its Appeal. In spite, however, of the promise 
of the new plan it does not seem to appeal to those who are training, or 
coaching, young people for the C. E. E. B. examinations. This is shown 
by the fact that in spite of the greatly increased number of candidates 
taking the examinations, as per 1924 report above cited, the number 
electing to take the comprehensive, or new plan, examinations, decreased 
by 220 candidates. The secondary schools concerned appear to prefer to 
coach for “specific and detailed accomplishments”, rather than to accept 
the opportunity offered by the board to become more independent in their 
teaching methods and to train for power and comprehension. 

Weaknesses of the Entrance Examination Method. Among the weak- 
nesses of the examination method of college admission may be mentioned 
the following : 

A. No single examination of the essay type, such as those given by 
the C. E. E. B., gives a fair sampling of the candidate’s knowledge in a 
given field. Mastery of a subject can only be measured approximately, 
even when a number of samplings which cover the subject from different 
angles have been taken. 

B. The personal equation of the marker introduces a serious element 








1Walters, Raymond. The 1924 Annual Meeting of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, School and Society, Vol. XX, No. 517 (1924), pp. 667-9. 

2Inglis, A. The Principles of Secondary Education. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1918, p. 325. 
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of error into the scoring of all essay type examinations.* Even where 
experienced markers only are employed the element of chance is sufficient 
to invalidate the results in a considerable percentage of cases. On this 
point Thorndike says: “There is every reason to believe that of the stu- 
dents who were shut out a fairly large percentage would have done better 
than one-third of those who were admitted. Sooner or later there will 
be someone barred out, who if admitted would be the best man in the 
college. It is a moral atrocity to decide fitness for college on such a 
system.’”* 

Professor E. A. Lincoln of Harvard University made a study of the 
relative value of high school record and C. E. E. B. examinations as a 
means of predicting success in college work. The students whose cases 
were studied had been admitted to Harvard College under the old plan 
entrance examinations. Lincoln® found a correlation between the entrance 
examination score and subsequent success in college of 0.47, P. E. 0.03. 
(Pearson coefficient.) Between record of high school scholarship and 
college success he found a correlation of 0.67, P. E. 0.02, or a difference 
of twenty points in favor of the high school record as a basis for predict- 
ing college success. 

The Harvard New Plan 


Shortly after Dr. Lincoln’s study was made, Harvard adopted their 
so-called new plan of admission in which both the results of the C. E. E. B. 
examinations and the secondary school record of scholarship were taken 
into account in determining who should be admitted to Harvard Col- 
lege. When this last mentioned plan of admission had been in operation 
for several years, Dr. Bancroft Beatley, of the School of Education 
Faculty made a study similar to that of Dr. Lincoln. Between entrance 
examinations under the new plan and first-year college success Beatley® 
found a Pearson coefficient of correlation of 0.50, P. E. 0.02, and between 
high school record alone and first-year college success, a correlation of 
0.56, P. E. 0.02. When high school record and entrance examination 
were combined and correlated with first year college success a correlation 
of 0.65, P. E. 0.02 was secured. This would indicate that when both the 
items referred to are included more factors essential to college success 
are taken into the account than where either item alone is made the basis 
of the correlation. 


College Admission by Certificate 


Admission by certificate from accredited high schools originated with 
the University of Michigan in 1871, and has been the plan generally em- 
ployed by middle western, western, and southern colleges since that time. 
There are several different modifications of this plan. 


8Wood, Ben. D. Measurement in Higher Education. The World Book Co., Yonkers, 
1923, pp. 141-145. 

4Thorndike, E. L. The Future of the College Entrance Examination Board. Educa- 
tional Review, Vol. 31, pp. 470-483. 

SLincoln, E. A. School and Society, Vol. 5, p. 417ff. 

*Beatley, Bancroft. School Review, Vol. 30, p. 141ff. 
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The New England College Entrance Certificate Board. This board 
acts as a clearing+house for certificates of candidates who desire to enter 
New England colleges which admit on the certificate plan. The judgment 
of the board is based on the quality of work done by the graduates of 
each secondary school in the co-operating colleges. If candidates from 
a given school make a good record in the colleges attended by them that 
school is accredited or retained on the accredited list. If the representa- 
tives of a secondary school make a poor record in the colleges attended 
it is not accredited, or if previously accredited, its privilege is withdrawn. 
This plan is simple in operation and tends to stimulate the graduates of 
a secondary school to make unusual efforts to success in colleges attended, 
not only on their own account but, in a very real sense, because the honor 
of their preparatory school is also at stake. 

The most serious defect of this plan of accrediting is that it takes no 
account of the differences in native ability of the pupils coming from the 
different secondary schools. It might very well happen that the candi- 
dates from a weak school were above the average in native ability. In 
that case their college success might very well be attributed more to their 
mental capacity than to the school in which they prepared for college. 
The graduates of a strong school, in any given year, might be very 
ordinary in ability and fail to make a creditable showing in the colleges 
attended. The weak school would be retained on the accredited list and 
the strong school would be disqualified. In reality there is very little 
significance to be accorded a list of high schools arranged in the rank 
order of the average marks earned by their respective graduates in col- 
leges and universities during any given year. Unless such data covers a 
series of years, takes account of mental ability, and includes a fairly large 
number of candidates from each high school in the list, there is very little 
justification for granting or withholding accrediting privileges upon the 
results. 

The Inspection Method. The inspection method involves the investi- 
gation of secondary schools by an outside agency, either a state high 
school inspector, connected with the State Department of Education, or 
by a representative of the State University, or such an organization as 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
inspecting agency sets up standards as to program of studies, number and 
qualifications of teachers, teaching load, library and laboratory equipment, 
buildings, salaries of teachers and all other matters pertaining to educa- 
tional efficiency. The secondary schools which meet these standards are 
accredited and their graduates are admitted on certificate by the higher 
institutions of the state, provided they have complied with the particular 
requirements as to number of units and specific subjects as set up by the 
various colleges. 

Among the advantages of the inspection method of accrediting may 
be included the undeniable fact that such inspection tends to stimulate the 
secondary schools to attain the standards of excellence fixed by the ac- 
crediting agency. The demands of such an agency often make it possible 
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for a high school principal to secure community backing for the necessary 
financial outlay to bring his school up to the standard. 


Dangers of Autocracy. The most serious danger of the inspection 
method is that it puts into the hands of the inspecting agency the power 
of domination over the secondary school. Where this agency is a college 
or a university, or a group of colleges and universities, the inspection tends 
to over-emphasize college preparation. Since only about 25 per cent of 
those who enter high school ever find their way to college, it means that 
the interests of the 75 per cent who do not attend college are apt to 
become subservient to the interests of the 25 per cent who do attend col- 
lege. On this account the inspecting and accrediting agency should be 
the state rather than any college or university, and the standards for ac- 
crediting set up by the state should be such as relate to the welfare of all 
citizens of a democracy rather than such as relate only to the very small 
percentage who may be able to attain a college education. 


Admission on Superior High School Record Alone. A significant 
experiment is being tried out at Harvard College, which consists of ad- 
mitting without examination to the college those graduates of secondary 
schools who stand in the top seventh of their graduating classes. Gen- 
erally speaking, the preference is given to graduates of secondary schools 
which are accredited in their respective states, but there is no definite 
prescription as to size and resources of the secondary schools from which 
such candidates are admitted. In certain cases a Harvard alumnus living 
in the vicinity of a secondary school seeking to have a candidate admitted 
is asked to make an investigation of its standing and make report. 


In his annual report for 1923-24, President A. Lawrence Lowell, speak- 
ing of the freshmen admitted without examination to Harvard College 
because they stood in the first seventh of their class, says: “Although the 
number so admitted was 214, or about one-fourth of the new freshmen, 
a proportion large enough to eliminate the effect of a few marked per- 
sonalities, the trial of a single year has not been conclusive. For the year 
as a whole the men so admitted stood distinctly better than the average 
of the class, both in the smaller proportion who failed to win promotion, 
and in the larger percentage who achieved high standing. The plan seems 
undoubtedly good as a means of bringing earnest young men from school 
whose graduates do not ordinarily come here. Whether it will prove wise 
to use it for schools that prepare regularly for our entrance examinations 
is a more difficult question, to be answered after a longer trial.” 


Reduces College Domination. Selection for college on the basis of 
superior high school record only has the advantage that it very greatly 
reduces the element of college domination of the secondary school. No 
rigid requirement as to just the combination of subjects taken in the sec- 
ondary school is made so long as the candidate stands in the top seventh 
of his graduating class. It is the total record that counts, and low marks 
made in the first or second year of secondary school, or in some particular 
subject, do not militate against the candidate, provided he has a sufficient 
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number of high marks to bring him into the first seventh of the class in 
scholarship. 

One weakness of the method is that it makes high scholarship alone a 
criterion for college admission. As indicated by the studies of both Lin- 
coln and Beatley, high scholarship in secondary school tends to indicate 
high scholarship in college, but we know from experience that if only the 
high scholarship group is chosen there will almost certainly be individuals 
among those rejected who could have attained distinction in college as 
well as in later life. Harvard’s experiment, therefore, should be thought 
of as an encouraging sign pointing away from the old path of entrance 
examinations and rigid subject requirements. It opens a wide breach in 
the solid wall of conservatism heretofore surrounding the question of 
college admission. 


Proposed Combination Method of College Admission 


If a method of college admission is to be more satisfactory than any 
of those heretofore discussed it should include factors which are not now 
taken into account. There are two such factors, which undoubtedly have 
an important bearing upon college success, but which have received very 
inadequate attention in prevailing plans for college admission. These are 
mental capacity and character traits. Methods of measuring mental 
capacity have been perfected within the past ten years to the point where 
there are a number of standardized tests available for measuring pros- 
pective candidates for college admission. The best known of these is the 
Thorndike Test for College Admission which is designed for those who 
have had the equivalent of high school graduation. It requires three hours 
to give and is a combination test of secondary subject matter and mental 
capacity. 

A great many colleges have been experimenting with mental tests 
recently with a view to discovering the relation, if any, that exists between 
scores in such tests and subsequent college success. For three years 
Stanford University required every new student to take the Thorndike 
test, after admission to the university. Records of all students were 
closely followed and these results were correlated with score in intelligence 
tests. The results of this follow-up were so satisfactory that the intelli- 
gence test was adopted as one of the conditions of admission to Stanford, 
beginning in October, 1924. The results for the first two quarters of the 
academic year 1924-25 seem to justify the addition of the intelligence test 
as one of the bases for admission. Mr. Karl M. Cowdery, psychologist 
in charge of giving, scoring and following up the results of the intelligence 
tests at Stanford, has found a correlation (Pearson coefficient) between 
score on Thorndike Intelligence Test and first quarter’s university scholar- 
ship record of 0.41, P. E. 0.02, and between total high school record and 
first quarter’s scholarship a correlation of 0.45, P. E. 0.02. When both 
intelligence test and total high school record were combined a correlation 
with college success of 0.58, P. E. 0.02 was obtained, an advantage over 
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the I. T. alone of 17 points and over the high school record alone of 13 
points. 
Predicting University Success of Students 

At the beginning of the winter quarter 87 new students, 50 men and 
37 women were admitted to Stanford. At that time Mr. Cowdery under- 
took to predict the university success of each of these students on the 
basis of their high school record and their intelligence score on the Thorn- 
dike Test. The statistical device known as the regression equation was 
employed in making these predictions. When the marks for the winter 
quarter were in, it was found ‘that the predictions had come remarkably 
close to the marks actually earned. The writer drew the cards containing 
the data for twelve of these cases at random from the file. Counting five 
steps on the marking scale—A, B, C. D. and E—the predictions in ten 
of the cases fell within the same subdivision as the scholarship rating of 
that student at the end of the quarter. In two cases the term mark, or 
scholarship rating, came in a different subdivision of the marking scale 
from the one indicated in the prediction. In one case the prediction was 
C-, the mark earned by that student was B-. In the other case the pre- 
diction was D, the mark earned by the student was C-. Hereafter the 
Committee on Admissions and Advanced Standing of Stanford will have 
as one of the significant items for its consideration the predicted university 
success of the candidate, based on his Thorndike test score and his total 
high school record. 





Weight of Character Traits 


Another factor, which has not been given the weight which properly 
belongs to it, is that of character traits. Wherever pupils taking mental 
tests in high schools have been followed in their subsequent college careers, 
it has been found that certain individuals who made a comparatively 
poor showing in the mental test, have nevertheless been able to succeed 
in college. It has almost invariably been found, in connection with these 
cases, that favorable character traits entered into the situation to such an 
extent as to counteract the effect of mediocre mental ability. 

Pasadena Studies. Mr. W. Hardin Hughes, Director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the Pasadena public schools, has recently 
followed up 127 graduates of the Pasadena High School to discover the 
relation between intelligence and character traits as factors in college 
success. Nine of these graduates of the class of 1923 of the Pasadena 
High School entered Stanford University. The student in this group 
of nine who made the lowest Thorndike score, i. e. 57, ranked third highest 
in scholarship at the end of his freshman year. It was found that this 
student had rated in the best 25 per cent of his graduating class in eleven 
of the twelve character traits which make up the Pasadena scale. Another 
of the nine students who ranked second in intelligence, with a Thorndike 
score of 92, ranked fourth in scholarship among his Pasadena classmates 
of the class of 1923. In high school he had been rated in the lowest 25 
per cent of his class in such traits as regularity, persistency, trustworthi- 
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ness, sense of accuracy, respect for authority and control of attention. 
In self-confidence, however, he was rated in the top 25 per cent. The 
student, in this group of nine, who ranked highest in intelligence, with a 
Thorndike score of 103, stood first in the group also in scholarship. He 
had been rated by his high school teachers in the top 25 per cent of his 
class in every character trait included in the Pasadena scale." 

If Mr. Cowdery had had a reliable character rating on each of the 87 
students who entered Stanford in the winter quarter, 1924-25, and it had 
been possible to reduce the ratings of the scale to a score comparable 
with high school scholarship rating and intelligence test score, he could 
have added this variable to his regression equation and would no doubt 
have been able to materially increase the accuracy of his predictions of 
university success. The addition of character ratings to the other items 
to be considered in admitting students to college is not urged simply on 
the ground that it would increase the accuracy of the predictions regard- 
ing college success. A much more important reason for emphasizing such 
ratings is that the college should be primarily concerned with the potential 
social usefulness of those whom it undertakes to educate. 


Intellect as a Social Liability 


A recent study® of the amount of education possessed by men behind 
prison walls, shows that there are more college graduates in our prisons 
than the ratio of college graduates to total population would lead us to 
expect. Trained intellects, without the balance-wheel of solid character, 
may become a social liabil‘cy instead of a social asset. In addition, there- 
fore to the I. Q. (Intelligence Quotient), and the A. Q. (Achievement 
Quotient), we should inquire into the P. S. V. (Probable School Value) 
of all candidates for admission to college. 

Certain Advantages in Combination Method 


The combination method of selecting candidates for admission to col- 
lege, i. e. the development of a plan whereby total high school record—a 
scholarship rating based on all marks received in high school—intelligence 
test score on the Thorndike scale, or its equivalent, and a standardized 
scale for rating character traits, would have certain advantages over any 
other plan now in use. All of the studies herein mentioned—those by 
Thorndike, Lincoln, Beatley, and Cowdery — agree that the total high 
school record, reduced to an average mark or scholarship rating, is a 
better index of college success than either the entrance examinations of 
the C. E. E. B., or the intelligence tests, taken singly. In each case it 
was likewise discovered that where both high school record and entrance 
examinations, or high school record and intelligence test score were com- 
bined the result was a higher correlation between the two factors and 
college success than that found between either factor alone and college 
success. Experiments with character trait ratings indicate that the addi- 
tion of a third factor—an objective measurement of important character 





THughes, W. H. Ed. Research Bulletin, Pasadena, Vol. 3, 1924, p. 16. 
8Murchison, Carl. School and Society, Vol. 13, pp. 633-640. 
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traits—would mean not only the enhancement of the predictive value of 
the combination of criteria employed, but also should result in the selec- 
tion of a higher type of college students from the standpoint of social 
value. 

Courses of Study Planned for Service 


The adoption of such a method of selecting college material would 
mean that high schools could be left to determine their own course of 
study in the light of largest service to the individual pupil, the community, 
and the state. Such a course-of-study could be built up by each high 
school around a prescribed core of subjects essential to health, citizenship, 
and social cohesion, with freedom of election left to the individual student 
amounting to approximately one-half of the fifteen units required for 
graduation. In this state of emancipation from college domination the 
high school would be free to devote its energies to the social, the civic, 
the cultural, and the vocational aims so insistently proclaimed as its real 
goal, but under present conditions so largely neglected in practice. 

The junior high school also could be relieved of the bogie of college 
entrance credits. The comprehensive examinations, where a minimum 
of eight units of secondary work, if passed with marks indicating power 
in the mastery of a given field of study, are accepted as sufficient evidence 
of ability to do college work, provided the candidate has had four years 
of secondary training prior to taking the examinations. Twelve units of 
secondary work, done in the three years of senior high school, could be 
in like manner accepted as the basis for the high school record in the 
proposed combination method of selecting students for college admission. 
This would assume a junior high school course of two or three years, but 
need not be concerned with the specific subjects taken in the junior high 
school. The junior high school could then become in fact as well as in 
theory an exploratory institution, where the child could discover his life 
interests and be ready for the differentiated curricula of the senior high 
school. 

High School Autonomy 


The combination plan would also be best for the colleges. What our 
higher institutions of learning want is the assurance that the students, sent 
up to them by the secondary schools, have not only the capacity to do 
college work but also have the seriousness of purpose to make effective 
use of the training which they receive. When it becomes clear to college 
entrance officials that a method of selection which takes account of total 
high school record (without regard to specific subjects taken so long as 
state board requirements for graduation have been met) intelligence score 
on a standard psychological test, and character trait ratings when taken 
together afford a superior basis for the selection of college students, these 
officials will adopt it. This would mean that entrance examinations, which 
tend to make coaching schools of all secondary institutions, as well as the 
practice of making minute prescriptions in the matter of subjects re- 
quired for college entrance, could be abolished. In thus granting autonomy 
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to the secondary schools, colleges and universities would free themselves 
from the grind of giving and scoring entrance examinations, and could 
turn over to the state the thankless task of high school inspection and ac- 
crediting. 

Stanford University has found that its standards of scholarship have 
not suffered, nor has it failed to attract a high quality of university ma- 
terial, through following a liberal policy in the matter of admitting sec- 
ondary school graduates on the basis of excellence of high school scholar- 
ship rather than on the basis of a particular combination of subjects taken 
in high school. This policy is clearly stated in the president’s report of 
1907, as follows: “From the first the theoretical attitude of the Univer- 
sity has been, that whatever is properly a high school subject is to that 
extent proper and effective preparation for university study ; that the high 
school curriculum is primarily a swhject for secondary schoolmen; that 
the University while lending its assistance by way of advice and insistence 
upon high standards, should avoid all intent and appearance of dictation.” 


A Prediction 


It is safe for me to predict, therefore, that when the other institutions 
of higher learning in this section of the country signify a willingness to 
adopt a method of college admission along the lines herein suggested, 
wherein total high school record, mental capacity, and character trait 
ratings, are the determining factors, Stanford University will be ready to 
meet them more than half way.’ In the meantime secondary school men 
should stand to their guns and resist every reactionary movement designed 
to enhance college domination by a return to the college entrance exam- 
ination, or by increasing the number of specifically prescribed secondary 
units for college admission. 





®Dean Woods of the University of California stated, at the California banquet, that 
the University of California was ready to consider favorably the idea of 12 units of 
work, earned during the last three years in high school, as the basis for college admis- 
sion. The combination plan would safeguard such an arrangement. 





IN TWENTY YEARS 


In 1905 the Committee of Nine recommended “that biology be added to the 
list of elective subjects required for admission” (to the University). Reference 
to the article of Elizabeth Bishop in this number of THe Quarrterty shows that 
by 1907 biology had a feeble beginning in the high schools of California, and 
that in 1924-25 biology was the dominating science in California high schools, In- 
cidentally, a young teacher of biology in Tennessee is now out of jail on bond for 
teaching biology. Twenty years from now this will be news in Tennessee. 
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OF; al Is an undisputed fact that the social development of human 
ae (i society has not kept pace with its economic and scientific 
Zh progress. The life of today makes heavy demands upon the 
hy) eee natures of people, and the time has come when a definite 
social conception of education must displace the older indi- 
vidualistic conceptions—a social conception which will not be held as a 
bit of mere abstract philosophy, but which will rather react explicitly and 
constantly upon the every-day work of teaching.t. The world war checked 
the application of this ideal for a period, and at the same time it brought 
every serious minded person to realize the supreme need for a social read- 
justment. Since the war, educators and laymen as well recognize better 
social understanding, better social relations, and better social ideals as 
objectives of education. 

Whole Curriculum Must Be Socialized. The recognition of social 
efficiency as an important aim of education demands that the whole cur- 
riculum must become socialized, that the school environment furnish 
information, opportunities, and experience, and that it set standards of 
judgment and appreciation for important life activities. The accumulation? 
of knowledge and facts that will ultimately lead to freedom ; the acquisition 
of habits, skills, and abilities that give satisfaction and ultimately may 
produce enduring beauty; and the establishment of attitudes, appreciations 
and judgments and ideals that are good and eventually may reveal God, 
are ends that challenge the most zealous educator. 

With the schools in their present state of organization, this would 
entail analysis of each subject to discover its contributions toward the art 
of living together. The social functions of the school that are not a part 
of the informational or subject curriculum; the school administration and 
organization; the student body activities; all the forces that influence 
character building; standards of conduct and courtesy, creeds, codes, and 
other devices should be weighed to determine their worth to boys and girls 
engaging in a busy constructive program, where each is personally acquir- 
ing, socially adjusting, and mentally achieving for the social well-being 
of all. 

Other Agencies Also Responsible. The work is not to be confined to 
the school’s contribution alone, but all worthy contributing agencies should 
be solicited for co-operation in this paramount task of democracy. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, clubs, community associations, the church 





1Irving King, Education for Social Efficiency. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1913. 
pp. 18 and 19. 

2Charles E. Rugh, “A Philosophy of Am. Sec. Education.” Report of Committee of 
Fifteen, California High School Teachers’ Association, 1923. 
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and the home, all have in a democracy a responsibility and an obligation 
in training the youth of the land for social and moral efficiency. 

General Aim, Social Efficiency. In this discussion, the general aim of 
the social program is recognized as Social Efficiency. Outstanding abilities 
in the various phases of social relations are presented as the specific 
objectives of the program. Each objective is considered as worth while 
from a three-fold standpoint: (1) Knowledge is necessary, but it must 
be knowledge that leads to freedom; (2) habits and skills are necessary, 
but they must give physical, mental, or social satisfaction that results in 
more beautiful living; (3) attitudes, appreciations, and ideals that are 


good are necessary, but they must evolve a better living together. 
The following chart presents this plan, and suggests the means for 
realization : 


Aim—Social Efficiency 


OUTSTANDING 


ABILITIES IN VARIOUS 
PHASES OF EFFICIENT 


10. 


LIVING 


Healthful living. 
Application of fundamental 
processes to simple scien- 
tific and social phenomena. 
Discovery of interests and 
aptitudes. 

Maximum use of native 
capacities, 

Participation in a variety 
of aesthetic and recrea- 
tional activities. 
Membership in the school 
group. 

Establishing and maintain- 
ing high standards of con- 
duct in personal and group 
life. 

Contributing to worthy 
home life. 

Evaluating the past and 
noting contributions. 
Understanding the signifi- 
cance of larger group re- 
lationships of the world to- 
day. 


THREE-FOLD NATURE OF ABILITIES 


Knowledge that is true and that ultimately may 
lead to freedom. 

Habits and skills that give mental, physical, moral 
and social satisfaction that ultimately may re- 
sult in beautiful living. 

Attitudes, appreciations and ideals that are good 
and that ultimately may reveal God. 


MEANS 


The school environment should furnish the facts, 
experiences, and the ideals and standards that 
contribute to the realization of social efficiency 
in its fundamental phases as set forth in the 
educational objectives for the junior high 
school. 

The subject offerings: the student body organ- 
izations, the school administration and organ- 
ization, student body social functions and ac- 
tivities, all creeds, codes, measurement stand- 
ards, and conventions, should be considered as 
worth while only to the extent to which they 
contribute to the three-fold nature of the abili- 
ties in one or more of life’s phases of activity 
or to social relations as they are suited to the 
junior high school stage of development. 

The extended program should include a mutual 
co-operative effort with all worthy social 
agencies. 

It would be well that every item, detail and pro- 
cedure for the new social program be considered 
as worth while, only to the extent that it leads 
to truth and freedom, gives satisfaction and 
lasting beauty and reveals goodness and godli- 
ness. 


Each subject of the curriculum has definite contributions to make to 





the character building or social program. It is, then, evidently the respon- 
sibility of educators desiring social efficiency as a goal, to check their 
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curricular content by a definite plan and to proceed to eliminate worthless 
material and substitute that which is vital and socially worthwhile. 

Opportunities for Social Contact and Pupil Activities. The success 
of the social program depends upon the enthusiasm, wisdom, judgment 
and instructive leadership of the teacher. The socialized program would, 
however, have an artificial setting if subject contributions gave the only 
opportunities for social expression. Although much has been said and 
written in recent years on the subject of social programs, few schools have 
definitely organized or planned social activities for all pupils. 

Place of Schedule. Only a very small percentage of the pupils in the 
schools are engaged in special social activity. The social curriculum 
objectives are vague in the minds of administrators and very few have 
assigned sufficient time for them in the school schedule. If we are sincere 
in our belief that people need to learn how to live together better, it is 
urgent that more positive recognition be taken of the natural opportunities 
offered in the social contacts of pupils with one another and with their 
teachers, and that more definite plans be made for group activities for the 
realization of the social objectives of education. Each junior high school 
then should aim to associate all normal boys and girls in the group activi- 
ties. Not only should pupils be given time for such expression, but the 
junior high school faculty should be given time to put into operation, 
during school hours, a social program. It is essential that junior high 
school teachers be chosen who have social dispositions, and who will 
engage their pupils in delightful social companionships and well-organized 
group life. A teacher, before entering a junior high school, should realize 
that the participation in and direction of the social activities of the pupil 
will be an important part of her work. 

Need for Equipment. Enthusiastic directors, sympathetic teachers, 
active pupils and well-organized plans, do much toward putting into opera- 
tion a social program. But there must be physical equipment. Club and 
social rooms, committee rooms and assembly halls are necessary. A well- 
equipped stage, an orchestra space, a music room, offices and conference 
rooms, game rooms, play grounds and courts, kitchen and sewing equip- 
ment, rest rooms, showers and swimming accommodations are all needed. 
In the absence of regulation equipment and accommodation, class rooms 
can often be used for various social purposes. Partial elimination of the 
formal rows of school desks and seats with the substitution of chairs 
and tables for a more social environment in the classroom makes a delight- 
ful transformation for social affairs. 

Objectives of Social Contacts. Boys and girls assembled in clubs, 
parties, receptions, entertainments, concerts and plays, are living real 
lives and are spending leisure moments profitably or wastefully, depending 
largely upon their guidance. Participation in the band, the orchestra, 
the glee club, and the choruses, offers enriched experience for members. 
In fact, all student body activities help the boys and girls to “play, to 
work, to play again, to feel the zest of healthful living.” Teachers should 
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help these young people to move more gracefully among their fellows; to 
delight in helping and in participating; to follow as well as lead; to know 
the joy of work; to co-operate; to be fair and square; to produce; to do 
their share; to entertain a wholesome attitude toward sex; to appreciate 
the wealth of our heritage from the past; to enjoy the beautiful; to con- 
verse with friends; to be thoughtful and considerate of others; to respect 
elders; to seek wisdom; respect beauty, and create worth-while things. 
In short, they should contribute to the health program; to the growth of 
a wholesome group consciousness; to the appreciation of the past, a love 
of the beautiful, and an ability to spend time in a worth-while manner; 
to the appreciation of the rights of others; to brotherly. relations with 
fellowmen, and to a respect and reverence to God. 


Club Life. It is the aim of many junior high schools to have every 
pupil enroll in a club activity. Where this is the practice, the time for 
the meeting of the club is during the regular school hours. It has been 
found very satisfactory to have teachers announce their “hobbies” and 
then permit the pupils to group themselves around the hobbies in which 
they are most interested. If one hobby proves to be very popular while 
another is not favored, it is possible to eliminate and substitute in such a 
way that everybody may find himself doing the club work that he wishes 
with his chosen teacher-guide. 

The hobby idea takes care of the individual interest, and the freedom 
of choice permits pupils to group themselves in congenial, companionable 
groups. Welfare activities appeal to those who desire to render service. 
Pupils of special abilities and talents find club life in musical, theatrical, 
oratorical, and art groups very congenial. Nature lovers seek the nature 
clubs, and those groups interested in hikes and excursions. Some find 
joy in work around their favorite school subject. The organization of 
the club is very simple. Usually the teacher acts as guide, the pupils elect 
their president, secretary, and treasurer, and appoint committees as needed. 
The presidents of the various clubs are considered as assistant guides and 
work not only with the teacher-guide of the club, but in conjunction with 
the director of all the club work, hearing reports of the work of the differ- 
ent clubs and discussing plans for future programs. The head director, 
or co-ordinator, who usually is a vice-principal, is every ready to give 
inspiration and suggestions to those who need help and to unify plans in 
general inspirational meetings, festivals and parties. 

Parties. Afternoon parties for home room groups and for any groups 
with a common interest add much to the social life of the school and 
afford natural opportunities for guidance and direction in the nicities and 
conventions of social functions. The social dance is not advised as a 
school function suitable for pupils of junior high school age. The wisdom 
of having evening parties is questionable. If they are given, however, 
chaperones should be most carefully chosen. Each girl’s mother should 
be asked, either personally or by letter, to accompany her daughter or 
to approve of her chaperonage to and from the party. The school shares 
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with the home the responsibility for the safety of pupils to and from 
school during the day, but responsibility for night parties is much more 
serious and every safeguard should be taken. 


School Organization and Student Body Activities 


Many student body organizations have been set up after the form of 
the City, the State, or the Nation. It is not necessary here to set forth 
the advantages and disadvantages of them. The failure of so many 
attempted organizations has often been traced to the personality at the 
head. If student body organizations are permanent they must rest on 
something more basic and permanent than individual personality of the 
teacher. They must develop from a desire on the part of the participants, 
each of whom should bear his share of responsibility, and all should have 
a voice. The student body organization of a junior high school should 
be very simple and grow only as the needs are recognized and assumed 
by the students. Boards of control; student body councils; student body 
projects; lectures, plays, concerts, and entertainments ; athletic functions ; 
student body publications; financial enterprises managed by students— 
the store, cafeteria, shop stores, school shops, honor and award funds 
and special drives; attendance problems; merit systems; student assistant 
leagues ; traffic supervision and excursion direction ; student body festivals, 
carnivals and fetes, pageants, parades and contests; civic affairs; and 
a long miscellaneous list are suggestive of the type of activities in which 
students of junior high school age may participate in a perfectly natural, 
happy, appreciative, mutually co-operative fashion. 


Representatives elected by the students from each of the six grade 
groups may form the chief executive body, which should meet with the 
principal and faculty representatives at least twice a month, and discuss 
the different problems that the students believe need attention. All activi- 
ties are undertaken upon the advice and counsel of the administrative 
office of the school and the member of the faculty chosen as official cus- 
todian of funds. An unusual opportunity is offered here to give the young 
people who participate in these responsibilities an appreciation of the 


seriousness of the work and to help them to develop habits of right conduct 
and to establish high ideals. ~ 


Boys’ councils, girls’ councils, scholarship societies, athletic organ- 
ization, stage craft society, oratorical and debating societies and their 
activities, together with class day ceremonies, carnivals, pageants, parades, 
fetes, stunt days, parties, plays, lectures, entertainments, moving picture 
shows, concerts, patriotic and special day and civic programs, drives, 
excursions and hikes, various competitions and drills, all are recognized 
as a part of the school and community socialized program. 

Assembly. The purpose of the assembly is to bring pupils together 
in a democratic body to enjoy or participate in school government or 
instructional, recreational and inspirational programs. In well organized 
assembly schedules pupils also receive specific training in auditorium 
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conduct, and information of general interest. Uplifting and inspiring 
programs instill and develop ideals, attitudes and insights which lead to 
keen appreciation of the best forms of entertainment. The assembly 
program should aid also in producing like-mindedness in thought, habits, 
ideals and standards. 

Conventions and Standards of Conduct. Effective, definite and direct 
instruction may be given to establish standards for conduct and courtesy, 
by the home room teacher, that is, if the school is organized so that the 
home room teacher is the most intimate and close advisor of the class 
group, if she is the one to whom the boys and girls go for counsel and 
advice, if she is regarded as the stabilizing influence of the group. How- 
ever, very satisfactory work may be done by lectures and dramatization 
in the auditorium, but it will take the assistance of the home room teacher 
to follow up and see that the ideas presented are put into practice. 
Home economic classes may give concrete instruction involved in serving, 
catering and entertaining. The writing of an invitation, the proper accept- 
ance, and all the correct social forms may be definitely given to groups in 
connection with their own social affairs. A club guide may have charge 
of a party or reception and the home room teacher co-operate by seeing 
that her pupils are able to conduct themselves in a well-bred way. When 
the boys and girls realize that they are going to an affair where it is the 
proper and expected thing to observe certain conventions, they are more 
than anxious to gain all the necessary information. It is very effective 
to present correct forms and conventions about a real social function. 

Special Checking and Measuring Devices. When boys and girls have 
the importance of good conduct brought to their attention and are encour- 
aged to weigh and measure themselves against widely approved standards, 
they are brought to the realization of discipline through the operation 
of social approvals and commendations. Through discussion, concrete 
instruction and definite lessons, or through assigned problems, they may 
participate co-operatively in setting standards for themselves and their 
co-workers. When these standards are agreed upon and set up with 
group approval, then the individual members naturally and almost uncon- 
sciously become sensitive to the social will and respond to it. 

Codes and Creeds. There is nothing that the boys and girls of the 
junior high school age take more delight in than in the formation of 
school codes and creeds. The code of the Boy Scouts, of the Girl Reserves, 
of the Campfire Girls, and those of other schools, are inspiring for them 
to study. But when they become anxious to form their own, it should 
be regarded as an opportunity to bring together in a definite form the 
ideals for character and conduct that are real aspirations of their better 
selves. It is a wonderfully unifying opportunity. The adoption of a code 
should be accompanied by all the pomp and ceremony and formality 
becoming a most serious and important arrival at the goal of self-realiza- 
tion and moral thoughtfulness and an entering into the realm of idealism 
and socialized appreciation. 
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Control and Balance of Character. The use of creeds and codes and 
measurement scales is very helpful as a means of showing us where we 
are and to indicate where we are going in our social, moral, and ethical 
attainment; but there is no better index for the administrator to judge 
how successfully the pupils are being reached in a social program, than 
to make a survey to discover exactly how many of the pupils are actively 
participating in the social affairs of the school and in what capacity they 
participate, and in how many capacities they officiate. This survey should 
be followed by a comparative study with scholarship standing and actual 
school achievement. It is the responsibility of the administrator to follow 
up the growth of each individual, and to see that everything possible is 
done to make for an all round, well-balanced participation of each indi- 
vidual. We may check curriculum and all other offerings against our 
educational goals, but another checking should be in regard as to how 
the whole program is affecting the youth in his control and balance of 
character. It is a known fact that many times our scholarship pupils are 
not social participants, or that our athletic leaders and social leaders are 
not up to grade in scholastic attainments. And yet what is done to bring 
about the right adjustment? 


Influencing Agencies. The socialized aim of education has extended 
the educational routine beyond the walls of the school. The school 
becomes an agent for solidarity. In an ideally socialized educational 
program, the interests of the home, the church, the community, the press, 
the club, the library, the movie, and any and all agencies that influence 
the growth of the boys and girls, should be brought together and centered 
upon the pupil for the best continuity and evolution of the traditional 
heritage of American socialized democracy. It should be the aim of 
the social program as it comes to its fuller realization: 


1. To re-center the interests of the community on the child in so far as they 
have contributions to make toward his social progress. 

2. To bring about harmony and common understanding between the school 

and co-operative agencies concerning the aims and purposes of social 

education. 

To educate a public sentiment for social progress. 

To accept and share all worthy contributions in the interest of the child. 

To develop consciousness of unity and purpose. 

To develop community consciousness. 

To develop a consciousness of solidarity. 

To foster a mutual co-operation scheme for the best social, moral, and 

ethical realization of the boys and girls: 


. With the home. 

. With the church. 

. With the club life. 

. With the recreational and aesthetic life. 

. With the hygienic factors. 

With the industrial factors. 

. With the press, 

. With the library. 

With any other worthy contributing factor. 
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THE TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL 


GROWTH 


DR. H. B. WILSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley 


3 UNDAMENTAL growth with resulting progress in any profession 
is possible only through constant study in the field of one’s 


Tan 
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SIN work. Only thus does one give himself a fair chance to grow 

OS under the stimulus of the latest scholarship, the most recent 
scientific findings and the best practices which are applicable 

in his work. 

The rapid strides which are taking place in education render it espe- 
cially important that each teacher, who wishes to afford himself the largest 
chance to achieve that measure of success which is possible to him, should 
constantly pursue a well balanced program of reading and study. This 
study program should be calculated to keep answered for the teacher, in 
accordance with the latest scholarship and scientific findings, certain basic 
questions (1) in the field of educational theory, and (2) in the subject 
that he teaches. : 


Questions in Educational Theory. In the field of educational theory 
one’s reading should enable him to answer each of the following basic 
questions in keeping with latest scholarship: 

1. For what purpose, to achieve what ends, does organized society 
maintain a system of public schools? 

2. What experiences should children have and what subject matter 
should they master in order that society’s purposes in establishing schools 
may be achieved? 

3. How should one organize his school or class into groups so that 
the pupils may work most effectively? 

4. What procedures in teaching are productive of the largest and most 
satisfactory results? 

5. With what finish, in keeping with what standards, should school 
work be done in order to insure the satisfactory realization of society’s 
purposes in maintaining schools? 

A brief bibliography in the field of educational theory, which would 
aid the high school teacher in answering each of the five questions sug- 
gested above, is as follows: 

Question 1. 

Chapman and Counts—Principles of Education, Part III. 

Bagley—Educational Processes, Chapter 3, 

Rapeer—Teaching Elementary School Subjects, Chapter 1. 

Koos—Recent Concepts of Aim of Education, Elementary School 
Journal, March, 1924. 


Colvin—Sources of Educational Objectives, School and Society, 
May 12, 1923. 
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Question 2. 
Uhil—Principles of Secondary Education, Part VI. 


Waples—Procedures in High School Teaching, Chapter 2. 
Charters—Curriculum Construction, 


Rugg—The Social Studies, Part II, Twenty-second Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 


Question 3. 
Chapman and Counts—Principles of Education, Chapter 2. 


Waples—Procedures in High School Teaching, Chapter 4. 
Dickson—Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. 


Question 4. 
Chapman and Counts—Principles of Education, Chapter 23. 


Parker—Methods of Teaching in the High School. 
Wilson, Kyte and Lull—Modern Methods in Teaching, Chapters 5 to 10. 


Question 5. 

There is little that is definite to enable teachers to answer this question 
in the field of secondary education. As yet the standards have not 
been developed to the extent that they are available in the elementary 
schools. See, however, list of tests for use in high schools in Waples’ 
Procedures in High School Teaching, pages 326-330. 


The following books are of such general value to high school teachers 
that they seem worthy to be listed to supplement the specific lists noted 
in connection with the above questions: 

Waples—Procedures in High School Teaching. 
Colvin—Introduction to High School Teaching. 
Johnson—The Modern High School. 

Foster—Principles of Teaching in Secondary Education. 
Judd—Psychology of High School Subjects. 

Morrison—The Teaching Technique of the Secondary School. 
Nutt—Principles of Teaching High School Pupils. 
Parker—Methods of Teaching in High School. 
Inglis—Principles of Secondary Education. 


Questions Relating to Subject. In the field of the subject one teaches 
his study program should keep him qualified to answer in up-to-date 
fashion such questions as these: 

1. What are the latest additions of fact and theory in the subject? 


2. What is the relative value of the various phases of the subject in 
achieving the ends of education? 


3. What does the latest available evidence indicate in reference to the 
procedures which are most effective in teaching the subject? 


It is impossible, of course, within the proper limits of this discussion 
to indicate the bibliography of value for the teacher of each high school 
subject. Each teacher should determine this for himself, however, in the 
field of his subject and oblige himself to make constant additions to his 
study library, and to use this added equipment in keeping himself up-to- 
date. In Waples’ Procedures in High School Teaching, pages 315 to 320, 
will be found helpful books which will be of interest to teachers of special 
subjects. The bibliography is listed by subjects and is convenient to use. 








PRE-VOCATIONAL COURSES FOR GIRLS 


HELEN WATSON PIERCE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 






ay HE problem of vocational training for girls is difficult to solve. 
By RaVA There is always the uncertainty as to what the girl’s future is 
Ya) going to be. Is she going to have a career, so-called? Is she 
$3 going to be a home-maker? Maybe she will combine the 
two. At any rate, it seems necessary to prepare for all 
“emergencies.” 


The Home. First consider the question of the girl as an embryo home- 
maker. Conditions at the present time do not indicate any standardiza- 
tion of the home. In one of the large cities recently, comments made to 
the writer were to the effect that the commodious homes of the last genera- 
tion were being deserted because of inability to get competent help. This 
is true in many cities. People live in apartments, in flats, in bungalow 
courts. However, no matter what a girl’s calling in life may be, there 
will always be a place that she calls home. If education is meeting the 
need, the girl will know how to do her share in the care of that home. 


Aims in Home Economics. In the junior high school, the home-mak- 
ing course is not vocational nor pre-vocational in nature, because the 
interest of the girl of this age is not along that line. She is interested in 
dress in order to make herself attractive. In some cases, it is true, there 
is the altruistic desire to help mother, but for the most part the girl is 
interested in home only to the extent that is necessary for her personal 
convenience. In senior high school courses, more differentiated work in 
home economics serves to provide skill in making clothes, hats, in cooking 
lunches and dinners, in ornamenting homes. The work is based upon the 
principles of science and art. Neither the atmosphere nor the output is 
on a factory basis. Occasionally there is co-operation with trade classes. 
This course gives the girl an opportunity to try her skill in the fields of 
millinery, nursing, specialty shop work, making children’s clothes, costume 
design, interior decoration, dressmaking, art needle work, cafeteria and 
tea-room management, even shampooing and manicuring. She has the 
chance to sample various lines that may suggest a wage earning occupa- 
tion later. While the aim in home economics is general training for 
worthy home membership, the teacher should not fail to call attention to 
the opportunities offered in the field of employment. 

Opportunities in the Crafts. Closely allied to this work are the arts 
and crafts, where weaving, leather work, jewelry work, lace making, bead 
work, flower making, basketry, pottery, enamelling, lamp-shade making, 
batik work, and various other crafts may serve to show to girls attractive 
lines of work. There is opportunity for developing a general craft shop 
for girls, preferably in the junior high school, similar in organization to 
the general shop for boys that has become a feature of the industrial arts 
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course. Along this same line are the fields suggested in art training, such 
as poster work, commercial art, making of Christmas cards, menu cards, 
book ends, block prints, parchment shades. One of the advantages of this 
type of work is that in later life, housewives can follow up their early 
training without neglecting home duties and their children, if they find it 
necessary to supplement the incomes of their husbands in order to bear 
the tremendous expenses that are involved in educating their families and 
maintaining suitable standards of living. 


Lucky are the parents whose daughters have the inclination to be 
home girls. In this motion-picture-obsessed, speed-crazed, money-mad 
age, it is to the girl whose interests are domestic that we must look for 
stability to hold standards that have been the backbone of our American 
homes. 


Pre-Vocational Courses 


Commercial Work. The second consideration is that of the direct pre- 
vocational courses and other general courses that offer pre-vocational 
suggestions. One of the first to be considered is that of commercial work. 
A great percentage of our girls go into some phase of work in the industrial 
world. It is the consensus of opinion of educators who have studied the 
problem, that the junior high school should offer merely introductory 
courses in business training, stressing ethics and elementary business prac- 
tice, and that the more specialized courses of stenography, salesmanship, 
bookkeeping, and the like, should be postponed to the last two years of 
high school, just before the young people leave to go into the business 
world. By this arrangement they have acquired a broad general training 
upon which to build, and have gained speed and accuracy that they can 
use immediately in the business world. 

Special Courses. If for any reason certain children should be deprived 
of the privilege of a complete high school course, somewhere along the 
line should be provided special courses that will fit these children to go 
into whatever line they are capable of doing, always keeping in mind that 
skilled stenographers and expert accountants are not found among younger 
children, but that pupils of junior high school age should be trained in 
routine office work, card filing, and in those subjects that can immediately 
function. Later they should be able to continue their studies in evening 
schools or opportunity schools of some sort. 

Academic Subjects Open Opportunities. The general fields, or the 
so-called academic subjects, offer many chances for suggestions for 
vocational work. Journalism, library work, bookbinding, story writing, 
and story telling are some of the fields opened up in the English courses. 
In Cleveland there is a class where girls are taught to tell stories to enter- 
tain children in libraries or in homes where they are caring for children 
in the absence of mothers. Dramatics suggest reading for entertainments 
and even training for the stage. It is commendable that the right kind of 
teaching discourages would-be motion picture actresses who are lured by 
appeals of romance and adventure and dazzled by dreams of high salaries. 
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So one can analyze the various academic subjects as they should be 
taught today, and find that in them there is ample opportunity to suggest 
fields which may be followed up in later vocational courses. In the line 
of science, there are possibilities in flower culture, landscape gardening, 
plant propagation. Not infrequently these unit courses are offered in 
junior high schools. For after all, the whole field in junior high schools 
particularly and to some extent in senior high schools, is the unfolding 
of opportunities for children to find out what they like and in what field 
they are best adapted to work. 

In conclusion, the problem of the administrator in adapting his course 
of study is to determine what is most desirable for his community and his 
school. This involves not only a knowledge of what has been done by 


the graduates, but of what it is possible to do in the light of modern 
progress. 





HAND WASHING BEFORE LUNCH 


What are you doing to establish health habits in the daily life of the pupils of 
your school? A faculty committee in one of the fine high schools of California 
last year made a survey of the habits of pupils in hand washing before lunch with 
the startling results revealed in these paragraphs from the report: 

“An eminent authority on public health has recently stated that if it were pos- 
sible to enact and enforce a single health measure which would go farthest in re- 
ducing communicable diseases in the United States, he would select as most im- 
portant the washing of hands before meals. There is little doubt but that in the 
large majority of our communicable diseases the infecting agent gains entrance to 
the body by way of the mouth or nose. Thorough hand washing before meals then 
is a simple yet effective sanitary measure, the importance of which cannot be too 
thoroughly emphasized.” 


Survey oF HanD WASHING BEForE LUNCH 
Junior High School Seer High Schoo! 
0 


Boys Girls ys Girls Total 
OS RCE ane ee 4 x 20 22 54 
IE cisneniinsnitinscisnniaiscins 3 21 5 12 41 
Total, two days............ 7 29 25 34 95 


“Some interesting data on this point were obtained by surveyors stationed in 
the toilet rooms at the beginning of the lunch periods. Reference to the table dis- 
closes the remarkable fact that a total of 54 pupils washed their hands on the 
first day. On the following day 41 pupils indulged in hand washing—a total of 95 
for,the two days. Allowing for the small proportion of pupils that go home for 
lunches this leaves an astonishing total of some one thousand individuals who eat 
lunches each day without previous washing of hands. . . . Need for education in 
this matter is indicated.” 
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AN I. Q. STUDY 


FREDERICK M. FOSTER 
Hayward Union High School 


largely devoted to agricultural pursuits. As it lies on San 
Francisco Bay, the inhabitants represent many nationalities 
and the high school is quite cosmopolitan in the make-up of 
its students. The instruction of this varied group presents 
many problems and it occurred to me, when recently giving mental tests 
for the purpose of sectioning classes, that a study of the I. Q. of the 
various nationalities might be of value. The children tested form a rela- 
tively unselected group as they include all of the members of the high 
eighth grade of three grammar schools and also the first year class of 
the high school. 


The Terman group test was given and 249 students were tested. 
While the students were giving the information requested on page 1 of 
the test I asked them to give also the nationality of their father. This 
nationality was then used as the nationality of the child. This procedure 
is Open to a number of objections but at least it has the merit of being 
uniform. In many cases the nationalities of both father and mother 
were given and later other cases were discovered. It is interesting to 
note that there is comparatively little admixture of nationalities and 
that practically all of this admixture occurs among the northern European 
peoples. The Italians, Portuguese, and Spanish show almost no inter- 
marriage among themselves or with the northern peoples. 





Seventeen extra-American nationalities were represented. There were 
3 Austrians, 1 Canadian, 15 Danish, 12 English, 3 French, 14 Germans, 
6 Irish, 10 Italians, 2 Japanese, 1 Norwegian, 55 Portuguese, 2 Russians, 
6 Scotch, 1 Slavonian, 8 Spanish, 7 Swedish, and 1 Welsh. In the study 
of the I. Q. the small number of nationals made it advisable to take no 
account of the Austrians, Canadians, French, Japanese, Norwegians, 
Russians, Slavonians, and Welsh. I am aware that the classification of 
“American” is open to objection on the part of the strict ethnologists. 
The exigencies of the case, however, called for this classification and I 
believe that it is justifiable. Ninety-two of the children are thus classified. 


For the purpose of gathering the statistics it seemed advisable to make 
a somewhat closer division of the I. Q. than that made by Dr. Terman 
(p. 79, Measurement of Intelligence). I therefore made the division with 
a group interval of ten from 70-139, rating 130-139 as upper very superior, 
120-129 lower very superior, 110-119 superior, 100-109 upper normal, 90- 
99 lower normal, 80-89 dull, 70-79 borderline deficiency. 


The following table shows the median I. Q. of the various nationalities 
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together with the percentage of the whole number considered in gathering 


the statistics : 


























TABLE I, 

Nationality Median I.Q. % of Whole 
EIDE Mel Ol ONT Cl Te RE Te oe TE 103 45 
INE a Rte ES 95 6 
ee dnende 100 5 
RE” + a 100 7 
Irish 95 2 
Italians ... 92.5 4 
Portuguese 88.6 24 
Scotch 100 2 
Spanish 83.3 8 
Swedish ....... 102.5 3 








Another grouping according to the median I, Q.: 

Upper Normal—Americans, Swedish, English, Germans, Scotch. 
Lower Normal—Irish, Danish, Italians. 

Dull—Portuguese, Spanish. 


The following table shows the division of the children of each nation- 
ality according to the percentage of the national whole in each I. Q. sub- 
division : 








Taste II, 

Amer. Dan. Eng. Ger. Irish Ital. Port. Scot. Span. Swed. 
Upper Very Superior ... 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Lower Very Superior... 4 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Superior 18 13, 0 21 0 10 0 16 0 2 
Upper Normal ............... 32 13 50 28 33 10 10 33 0 2 
Lower Normal ................ 25 33 33 28 33 40 34 33 37 28 
Dull 10 26 16 21 33 20 32 0 37 0 
Border Line ~.................. 4 6 0 0 0 20 21 16 25 14 


These percentages speak for themselves. Besides presenting a strong 
argument for the sectioning of classes on the basis of the I. Q., they show 
the probable make-up of each section in nationality. They also show 
which nationalities are apt to drop out of the high school before gradua- 
tion, and from what nationalities the future leaders of society may be 
recruited. 

I am aware that no exhaustive conclusions can be drawn from these 
statistics because the number of children taking the test is so small. It 
is also possible that children taken from classes other than the agricultural 
would show a different I. QO. when the same nationality is considered. I 
would therefore welcome additional statistics from other investigators 
so that further conclusions might be drawn which would have the weight 
of larger numbers of children, different occupations, and a wider locale. 
It is also obvious that no nationality as a whole can be praised or blamed 
on account of the showing made by these few children, and I can only 
hope that this investigation will lead to further work by others along the 
same line. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


HE California Society for the Study of Secondary Education 
had its first life impulses in 1892. Its early roots were in the 
educational soil of Alameda County. At a county institute 
in Oakland in 1892 the Alameda County High School Teach- 
ers’ Club was organized. Professor Elmer E. Brown, then 
head of the department of pedagogy at the University of California, was 
elected president, and Mr. C. L. Biedenbach, then a teacher in Oakland 
High School, was made secretary. The club held monthly meetings, and 
continued in existence until January 1, 1902. 

The work of the Alameda High School Teachers’ Club, especially in 
the matter of articulating Alameda County high schools with the Uni- 
versity, attracted attention outside of Alameda County, and Mr. Richard 
D. Faulkner, who was president of the California Teachers’ Association in 
1901, invited the Alameda County High School Teachers’ Club to par- 
ticipate in the program of the California Teachers’ Association in session 
at Pacific Grove. At this meeting the Alameda County High School 
Teachers’ Club evolved into the California High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, January 1, 1902, with Mr. C. L. Biedenbach as president, and 
Mr. A. E. Shumate, then principal of the San Jose High School, as sec- 
retary. The first annual meeting of the California High School Teachers’ 
Association was held in Los Angeles, December 31, 1902, to January 2, 
1903. 





Committee of Nine 


The need for co-operative studies of a wide range of high school prob- 
lems was realized in the early experiences of the California High School 
Teachers’ Association at a conference of members of the High School 
Teachers’ Association with members of the Academic Council of the 
University of California, April 23, 1904. A joint committee of nine mem- 
bers, consisting of three named by the president of the University, three 
by the president of the California High School Teachers’ Association, 
and three by the president of the California Teachers’ Association, was 
appointed “to discuss questions of common interest and report to a future 
conference”. The personnel of the Committee of Nine follows: Prof. 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman; Prof. Irving Stringham, Prof. A. L. Lange, 
Dr. A. W. Scott, Fred H. Clark, Herbert Lee, A. E. Kellogg, G. S. Wells, 
and C. L. Biedenbach, secretary. Prof. Brown later retired from the 
committee and was succeeded by Dr. E. C. Moore, Prof. Stringham then 
being elected chairman. 


The Committee of Nine held regular monthly meetings. Its report on 
University Entrance Requirements was filed with the Academic Council 
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of the University the following September and its report on improvement 
of the elementary schools was made December 27, 1905. 


A perusal of the report of the Committee of Nine, December, 1905, 
is profoundly interesting in showing that the problems of curriculum, 
organization and methods were as perplexing to the educational leaders 
of that day as these same problems are to teachers and school adminis- 
trators today. That report is also an inspiring forward looking docu- 
ment which tells how long and tragic are the struggles for modification 
and improvement of formalized and established educational theory and 
practice. The published report on the work of the Committee of Nine is 
here reprinted as an interesting part of the educational history of Cali- 
fornia : 

1. The different parts of our public school system are not separated by 


hard and fast lines. Their interests overlap. They should co-operate to 
secure and to promote their common interests. 

2. There should be flexibility in the entrance requirements of the Uni- 
versity in order to permit the high schools to fulfill their proper functions. 
Pupils must be permitted to postpone as long as possible the choice of 
college work. 

3. Many subjects are properly interchangeable between adjacent 
periods: For example, certain portions of Latin could be taken earlier than 
the present high school period and other portions could be postponed until 
the University period. 

4. There should be no increase in the time requirements of the present 
elementary and secondary courses nor addition to the hours of preparation. 

5. Above the sixth grade, through the high school and University years, 
there is a natural grouping of studies by two year periods. The education 
of the seventh and eighth years belongs to the secondary period. A re- 
organization of the work of these grades is therefore necessary. 

6. The material of study and the methods of teaching in the seventh 
and eighth grades should be of high school character: therefore, the teachers 
should possess the qualifications of high school teachers. This implies the 
departmental plan of assigning teachers, but does not mean the require- 
ment of a certificate other than that of the regular grammar grade. 


The resolutions, adopted by the committee, guided by these principles, 
follow. The first seven relate particularly to the high schools and the 
University of California. 


1. That the University of California announce publicly its actual prac- 
tice with reference to giving credit for manual training. 

2. That the admission requirements for entrance to the College of 
Mechanics, Mining, Civil Engineering and Chemistry be changed so that 
either Latin or Greek may be offered in place of a modern language. 

3. That biology be added to the list of elective subjects required for 
admission. 

4. That some other science be accepted as a substitute for physics. 

5. That the University should offer the whole of Latin subject seven 
of the preparatory subjects (i. e., Cicero and Virgil) as a college course. 

6. That entrance to the College of Commerce be made possible without 
the requirement of Latin. 
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7. That the reading in translation of the Iliad, the Odyssey and the 
Aeneid be substituted for the “Classic Myths” in the English requirements. 


The resolutions relating to elementary and secondary school work 


grouped by subjects. 


In Language: 
1. The teaching of a foreign language in the seventh and eighth grades 
should be recommended as an elective. 


2. Such language should be French or German. Where local demand 
exists, Latin may be introduced. 


3. Such language shall be taken as a substitute for other work now 
taken and only by those electing it. 


4. Such foreign language shall be recommended for school systems 
large enough to supply a course in some one or more selected schools. 


5. The language shall be taught by (a) a special teacher, (b) the regular 
class teacher, or (c) by a regular teacher working in the department plan, 
as local conditions determine, 


In Mathematics: 


1. That as a substitute for much of the present seventh and eighth 
grade arithmetic that is unnecessary or worse, there be a course in mathe- 
matics to include the use of the equation and certain applications of 
geometry, particularly such as are helpful in the work of manual training. 

2. That the subject matter to be introduced be embodied in a printed 
manual, following, in its essentials, the work laid out in W. G. Spencer’s 
Inventional Geometry and S. E. Coleman’s Algebraic Arithmetic. 


3. That the manual be so constructed as to combine the subjects of 
geometry, algebra, and arithmetic in a unified course of study which shall 
take the place of the present arithmetic of the seventh and eighth grades. 

4. That geometrical drawing, both by free hand and by the use of in- 
struments, be emphasized in the manual. 


5. That the manual be the only textbook in the hands of the pupil. 


6. That the manual be prepared under the auspices of the State Board 
of Education. 


7. That the teaching of these subjects be entrusted only to persons who 
are specially fitted for this work. 


8. That the subjects taught be connected as much as possible with the 
facts and experiences of every day life, 


In Science: 

1. That, as far as possible, the nature study work be closely allied 
with the personal experience of the child: for example, that it center about 
a school garden or have to do with objects and circumstances in the child’s 
environment. 


2. That it would not be wise to attempt to make of the nature study 
work a definite scientific course of study, lest this might tend to eliminate 
the child’s growing love and interest for natural objects, 

3. That the work in nature study should be so correlated with the work 
in physiology, reading, and physical geography as to make these studies 
more attractive and prevent the work of nature study from falling as an 
additional separate subject upon an already overburdened curriculum. 

4. That no textbook should be put in the hands of the child for this 
subject, but as many simple illustrative experiments as possible should be 
performed. 


are 
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In History: 
1. That too much time is devoted in the grammar school to United 
States history and technical problems connected therewith. 


2. That a better articulation of the secondary and elementary schools 
would make it possible to shorten the course in United States history and 
thus afford room for more work in general history of a biographical nature. 


To properly round out the suggestions made in the preceding resolu- 
tions, the following was also adopted: 
That, to secure most efficient service, teachers should be selected by 
boards of education from a list proposed by the superintendent and the 


principal of the school to which the assignment is to be made.—C. L. 
Biedenbach, Secretary. 


Later Developments 


Between 1905 and 1922 the California High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation made important contributions to the field of secondary education 
through studies, papers and discussions given before the annual meetings 
of the association. But no general committee was created following the 
Committee of Nine until the appointment of the Committee of Fifteen in 
1922. During the earlier years of the association, the annual meetings 
were held at Berkeley in connection with the summer sessions of the 
University of California. But in the last five or six years of the life of 
the association, annual meetings were also held in association with sum- 
mer sessions of the University at the Southern Branch in Los Angeles. 
The proceedings of these sessions were for many years published in the 
special August number of the Sierra Educational News. 


Organization of Committee of Fifteen 


In February, 1922, the directors of the California High School Teach- 
ers’ Association authorized the president of the association to appoint a 
Committee of Fifteen to examine into, and report on problems affecting 
the high schools of the State. In a letter dated March 10, 1922, and ad- 
dressed to the high school principals and teachers of California, the prob- 
lem was stated as follows: 

To the end that the purposes and objectives of secondary education and 


the methods of accomplishing such purposes and objectives may be better 
understood, we propose: 

That the high school teachers of California, individually and in faculty 
groups, enter upon a study of the purposes and objectives and methods of 
instruction of secondary education. 

That a Committee of Fifteen, representative of the field of secondary 
education, be appointed, the duties of this committee to be: 

1. To define the purposes and objectives of secondary education. 

2. To state the range and character of instruction to be given, includ- 
ing needed changes in courses of study and methods of instruction. 

3. To suggest a group of typical courses of study sufficiently wide in 
scope to meet the different needs of pupils living in the several parts of 
the state and under varied social and economic conditions of life. 
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In order to secure leadership for the contemplated study, application 
was made in the spring of 1922 to the University of California for co- 
operation with the Research Department of the University, and provision 
whereby Professor Charles E. Rugh should be released from academic 
duties that he might be enabled to assume the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. This application met the hearty approval of the Dean 
of the School of Education and of the President of the University. To 
carry out this plan of co-operation, the University of California appointed 
Professor Rugh as Acting Director of the Bureau of Research and 
Service for the year 1922-1923, and on April 20, Professor Rugh accepted 
the chairmanship of the Committee of Fifteen. By this arrangement the 
University was enabled to assist financially in the high school study. 


The co-operation of Stanford University, and the University of 
Southern California also was sought in membership on the Committee of 
Fifteen. The Deans of the Schools of Education of these two universities 
gave cordial assistance, and William M. Proctor, professor of education, 
represented Stanford University, and Frank C. Touton, professor of 
education, represented the University of Southern California on the com- 
mittee. By this arrangement the organization brought together for pur- 
poses of research and study, the education departments of our three great 
universities. The other twelve members of the committee were drawn 
from the high school faculties and city administrative forces of California. 
The personnel of the entire committee follows: 


Charles E, Rugh, Chairman, Professor of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Elizabeth Arlett, Principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Oakland. 

A. J. Cloud, Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 

Essie L. Elliott, Head of the Department of Home Economics, Manual 
Arts High School, Los Angeles. 


Merton E. Hill, Principal, Chaffey Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Ontario. 


George C. Jensen, Principal of Secondary Schools, Eureka. 

Vierling Kersey, Director of Part-Time High School and Principal, 
Polytechnic Evening School, Los Angeles. 

T. S. MacQuiddy, Principal, Union High School, Watsonville. 

Emma L, Noonan, Teacher of Mathematics, Girls’ High School, San 
Francisco. 

William Martin Proctor, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford 
University. 

Frank Charles Touton, Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Sarah M. Sturtevant, Dean of Girls, University High School, Oakland. 

Alice Ball Struthers, Vice-Principal, McKinley Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Robert J. Teall, Principal, Union High School, Madera. 


Clyde M. Westcott, Head of the Science Department, Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles. 
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Ex-OFFicio MEMBERS 


Horace M. Rebok, President of the California High School Teachers’ 
Association, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Monica. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, Committee Secretary, Editor Sierra Educa- 
tional News, San Francisco. 


Through the active co-operation of ten members of the Committee of 
Fifteen, Chairman Rugh succeeded in organizing a number of studies 
which examined critically into some of the problems affecting the high 
schools of California. Two meetings of the whole committee were held— 
one in Los Angeles in December, 1922, and another at Yosemite in May, 
1923. The chairmen had occasional conferences with individual members 
of the committee. The studies undertaken were completed and filed with 
the officers of the High School Association in the spring of 1924, and the 
reports were published in May, 1924, in a book of four hundred and six 
pages, entitled, Report of Committee of Fifteen, California High School 
Teachers’ Association. 

At the annual meeting of the association in Berkeley in July, 1924, a 
resolution was passed requesting the officers to devise ways and means for 
continuation of the types of studies begun by the Committee of Fifteen. 
Several plans of organizing and financing research work under the auspices 
of the association were considered during that year, with the result that 
, the directors of the association were called into special session at Santa 
Barbara in May, 1925, to consider the advisability of re-organization. At 
this meeting the directors resolved to incorporate the Calsfornia Society 
for the Study of Secondary Education under the laws of California, as a 
non-profit, co-operative organization, and as the successor of the California 
High School Teachers’ Association. Articles of incorporation were filed 
with the Secretary of State, May 6, 1925, and the entire body of directors 
of the old association were named as incorporating directors of the new 
society. Thus has eventuated a legally incorporated educational organ- 
ization for professional service, begun with the organization of the Ala- 
meda County High School Club, in August, 1892—thirty-three years ago. 

H. M. R. 





NINETEEN YEARS AGO 


In response to an invitation sent out by President Wheeler at the request of the 
Committee of Nine to consider the question of Commercial Education in the Schools, 
about sixty representative school men and women met in the Faculty room at Cali- 
fornia Hall at two o'clock. 

Principals Herbert Lee of Mountain View, F. L. Talbert of Morgan Hill and 
J. H. Francis of the Los Angeles Polytechnic High School opened the subject from 
the High School point of view. Professors Plehn, Miller and Hatfield presented 
the University side of the question. A general discussion followed, the result being 
a fairly unanimous agreement that Book-keeping and Stenography and Typewriting 
should be given credit as University entrance subjects. 

President Wheeler announced that stenographic notes of the discussion had been 
taken and that an account of the proceedings would be published and distributed by 
the University in due time—From Minutes of California High School Teachers 
Association, March 10, 1906. 
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STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Conducted by MERTON E. HILL 
Principal, Chaffey Union High School and Junior College, Ontario 





In this and several succeeding numbers of THE Quarterty, Merton E. Hill, 
Principal of the Chaffee Union High School and Junior College, will be respon- 
sible for a series of suggestive Studies in Secondary Education. These studies 
will be largely drawn from the field of experience and from teachers and prin- 
cipals on “the firing line”, The list of books suggested by Mr, Hill in this number 
of THE QuaRTERLY suggests what teachers are now reading. “The Selected Prob- 
lems” call attention to many of the perplexing problems daily arising in the schools. 
“Making the School a Civic Center” is a startling exhibition of the complexity of 
the high school program of today. Laymen and teachers who are weeping over the 
passing of the “good old days” should intellectually digest this analysis of some of 
the functions of the modern high school. 


In the next number of THE Quarterty Mr. Hill will submit selected problems 
on organization, under the title “The Principal and His School”; also solutions for 
a number of classroom and curricular problems proposed by teachers. 


Eprror’s Norte. 


{1 high schools, principals and superintendents are students of 
secondary education; these are all on the “firing line” testing 
out the theories relative to education, discarding those that 
seem unsatisfactory and putting into practice those that will 





work. 


There is need for a means of exchanging views, of acquiring informa- 
tion, and of learning how others do things. THe CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY 
OF SECONDARY Epucartion, issued by an association of secondary teachers, 
principals, and superintendents of California is what we have needed. 
The space given to “Studies in Secondary Education” will be devoted to 
presenting the best in educational thought as teachers in the service set 
forth their ideas. 


There is a special need that the function of the high school, the ob- 
jectives of secondary education, the function of departments, and the 
latest experience in administering the course of study be studied, dis- 
cussed, and opinions regarding these things evaluated. There should be 
collected those readings in secondary education that have been most help- 
ful to the teachers. Recently, in reply to the question, “What six books 
have been most helpful to you?” more than one hundred teachers and 
principals submitted the following : 


Bagley—The Educative Process. Baker—Education and Life. 
Bagley—School Discipline. Bobbitt—The Curriculum. 
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Bobbitt—Curriculum Making. 

Brewer—V ocational Guidance. 

Brown—The American High School. 

Brown—The Project Method in Educa- 
tion. 

Brown—Sixty Units of Business Eng- 
lish. 

Bode—The Fundamentals of Education. 

Bolenius—The Teaching of English. 

Brumbaugh—The Teaching of Sunday 
School. 

Butler—The Meaning of Education. 

Cooley—Teaching Home Economics. 

Clement—Curriculum Making. 

Colvin—An Introduction to High School 
Teaching. 

Colgrove—The Teacher and the School. 

Cubberley—Educational Administration. 

Cubberley—Public School Administra- 
tion. 

Cubberley—The Principal and His 
School. 

Cubberley—The History of Education. 

Charter—Methods of Teaching. 

Chapman and Counts—Principles of 
Secondary Education. 

Davis—The American High School. 

Davis—The Junior High School. 

Davis—The Work of the Teacher. 

Davis—The High School Course of 
Study. 

Davis—High School Teaching. 

DeGarmo—Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Dewey—Democracy and Education. 

Dewey—How We Think. 

Dewey—New Schools for Old. 

Dewey—The Schools of Tomorrow. 


Eastman—Enjoyment of Poetry. 


Fairchild—The Teaching of Poetry. 

Foster—Principles of Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Freeland—The Improvement of Teach- 
ers. 


Graves—History of Education. 
Grant—Acquiring Skill in Teaching. 


Halquest—Supervised Study. 

Halquest—The Textbook—How to Judge 
and How to Use It. 

Hall—Adolescence. 

Horne—The Philosophy of Education. 

Hinsdale—The Art of Study. 

Hill—/ntroduction to Vocational Educa- 
cation. 

Inglis—Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 


Johnson—The Teaching of History. 

Judd—The Psychology of High School 
Studies. 

Judd—S peaking and Writing English. 

Johnston and Others—The Modern High 
School. 

Johnson—Administration and Super- 
vision in Secondary Schools. 


King—The High School Age. 

Kornhauser—How to Study. 

Krause—The Direct Method in Modern 
Languages. 

Knox—Personal Efficiency. 


Mackie—Education During Adolescence. 

Marigold—Child Welfare Problems. 

Monroe—Teaching My Subjects. 

Monroe—Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Moore—The Parent, Teacher and the 
School. 

McGregor—Supervised Study. 

Morehouse—The Discipline of the 
School. 

Newlon and Others—Junior and Senior 
High School Administration. 

Nennan—Education for Character. 

Nutt—Principles of Teaching High 
School Subjects. 

O’Shea—The Child, His Nature and His 
Needs. 


Parker—The High School. 

Parker—Methods of Teaching in High 
School. 

Partridge—Genetic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. 

Pearson—The High School Problem. 

Pillsbury—Education as the Psychologist 
Sees It. 

Pringle—Adolescence and High School 
Problems, 

Pyle—Educational Psychology. 

Peckstein and McGregor—Psychology of 
the Junior High School Pupil. 

Perry—Discipline as a School Problem, 


Ruch—The Improvement of the Written 
Examination. 

Ruediger—Principles of Education. 

Robinson—Mind in the Making. 

Slaughter—The Adolescent. 

Snedden—-Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Snedden—Problems of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Snedden—The Place of Home Econom- 
ics in High School. 











Snedden—Vocational Education. 
Stratton—Teaching of English in Sec- 
ondary Schools. 
Simpson—Supervised Study in History. 
Sandwick—How to Study. 
Sisson—Essentials of Character. 
Sachs—The American High School. 
Strayer—Educational Procedure. 
Starr—The Adolescent Period. 
Shuman—How to Judge a Book. 
Smith—All the Children of All the Peo- 
ple. 
Smith—Democracy’s High School. 
Strayer and Notesworthy—H ow to 
Teach. 


Terman—Educational Tests and Meas- 
urements, 

Thorndike—Principles of Teaching. 

Thorndike—Educational Psychology. 
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Thomas—Training for Effective Study. 

Thomas—Teaching of English in Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Tryon—Teaching History. 

Taffer—The Music Supervisor. 

Twiss—Principles of Science Teaching. 

Taylor—Handbook of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


Uhl—The Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 

Ward—Teaching of English. 

Waples—Procedures in High School 
Teaching. 

Woodhull—M ethods of Teaching 
Science. 

Waite—Education. 

Whipple—How to Study Efficiently. 

Wilson and Lull—The Re-direction of 
High School Education. 











FUNCTIONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


There are many viewpoints as to the function of the high school. A 
special study of the “High School as a Community Center” was made by 
Mr. L. B. Rymph, of the University of California Summer Session class, 
in the course “The Principal and His School”. The following outline is 
a summation of this feature of the function of the high school : 


MAKING THE ScHoot a Civic CENTER 


The following suggestions were collected in response to an assignment made 
on the above topic. They are grouped under fourteen general heads. Following 
each item suggested is a number representing the number of people presenting the 
suggestion. Tabulation of the suggestions was made by Mr. Rymph. 


I. Aputt EpucaTion 


4. Public speaking classes. (3) 
C. Home department work. (2) 
D. Reading circles. (2) 
E. Open shops to adults in evening. (1) 
F. Art galleries for community use. (1) 
G. Library. (29) 
H. Public reading room. (7) 
I. Sewing circles. (1) 


A. Extension. 

1. University lectures. (20) 

2. Motion pictures. (64) 

3. State Dep’t Short Course. (5) 

4. County agents demonstrations. (1) 
B. Regular night schools.* 

1. Americanization. (32) 

2. Study classes. (11) 

3. Part-time H. S. (1) 


II. Scuoor Facruitres Oren To COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


A. Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. (1) 
B. Church and Sunday School. (2) 


C. Cafeteria open to use of all organiza- 
tions, (1) 


*No attempt is made to enumerate the various types of classes maintained in evening 
schools. 
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D. Professional and business organiza- F. Women’s study and social clubs. (21) , 








tions. G. P. T, A. activities. (77)* Largest 
1. Grange programs. (1) number submitted. 
2. Public installation of lodge off- H. League of women voters. (1) 
cers. (1) I. Fathers’ club. (2) 
3. American Legion meetings. (4) J. Visiting conventions. (3) 
4. Chamber of commerce. (14) K. Literary societies. (6) 
5. Farm associations. (10) L. Musical organizations. (20) . 
6. Farm center. (14) 1. Band. . 
7. Farm bureau. (38) 2. Orchestra. 
E. Radio clubs. (6) 3. Chorus. 


III. Community RECREATION 


A. Gym. B. Public playgrounds. (5) 

1. Adult Athletics. (13) C. Play-day. (Everyone, old and young.) 

2. Gym classes. (8) (10) 

IV. ENTERTAINMENT 

A. Recitals. (1) L. Lyceum course. (49) 
B. Song fests. (2) M. Forensics. (40) 
C. Band and orchestra programs. (25) N. Radio concerts. (8) 
D. Operettas. (9) O. Festivals. (7) 
E. Glee clubs. (15) P. Little theater movement. (1) 
F. Chorus. (15) Q. Racial group programs. (1) 
G. Folk dancing. (1) R. Back-to-school night. (1) 
H. Community singing. (13) S. Old time programs: spelling, cipher- 
I. Lectures. (68) ing, box suppers. (4) 
J. Movies. (64) T. Selected programs. (4) 4 
K. Dramatics. (49) U. Pageants. (25) i 


V. Community SociALs 


A. Monthly parents get-together. (5) F. Community sings. (13) } 
B. P. T, A. activities. (77) G. Community parties celebrating new 
C. Card parties. (11) equipment. (1) 

D. Dances. (34) H. General informal get-togethers. 


E.Community picnics. (12) 


VI. Luncueons, Teas, DinNERS, BANQUETS 


A. Receptions to noteworthy citizens. (3) | E. Father and son celebrations. (12) 
B. Various club luncheons and dinners. F. Mother and daughter. (10) | 

(13) G. Civic organization luncheons. (25) 
C. Faculty teas, (1) H. Afternoon teas. (1) 
D. Home economics class dinners to I. Alumni luncheon. (1) 

trustees. (1) J. Teachers’ and trustees’ luncheons. (2) 

VII. Community Forums 
A. Political meetings. (9) E. Community booster meetings. (1) 
B. School improvement meetings. (6) F. Formal debates. (2) 
C. Civic improvement discussions. (11) 1. Citizens vs. citizens. ) 
D. Elections. (15) 2. Students vs. citizens. ) 
VIII. Spectra Day OpseRvANCES 

A. Mothers’ night. (10) E. Appropriate holiday celebrations. (18) , 
B. Christmas trees. (10) F. School visiting day. (33) 
C. Father and son banquets. (12) G. Alumni evening. (2) ' 
D. May fete. (13) H. Annual kite day. (1) 
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IX. Pusrtic HEALTH 


. Public health community programs. D. Clinics. (10) 


(2) 1. Medical, 
. Raise school standards. (1) 2. Dental. 
. Red Cross activities, school head- 3. Baby. 


quarters. (7) 


X. Scoot Osyectives 


. Interest student in extra-curricular C. Development of winning teams. (1) 


activities. (1) D. Suit curriculum to community needs. 
. Raise school standards. (1) (1) 
XI. Wrrar-tHe-Scuoot Events 
. Social events. D. School paper. (6) 
1. School and class parties. (12) E. Beautifying school grounds. (6) 
2. Dances, (25) F. Fund-raising entertainments. 
3. Assemblies. (2) 1. School carnival. (4) 
4. Banquets. (2) 2. Fall fair exhibits, (4) 
5. Luncheons. (10) 3. Fall bazaar. (5) 
. Programs. G. Exhibits. 
1. Graduating exercises. (9) 1. Fashion show. (1) 
2. Operettas. (20) 2. Children’s pets. (1) 
3. Pageants. (25) 3. School work. (10) 
4. Forensic contests. (20) 4. Shop work. (10) 
5. Children’s programs. (3) 5. Home economics demonstrations. 
6. Dramatics. (38) H. Associated school affairs. 
. Athletics, 1. Community day. All elementary 
1. Field day .(10) schools participating. 
2. Athletic events, All participate. 2. Neighboring elementary school 
(1) programs. (1) 
3. Interschool contest. (3) 3. Community forensic and music 
4. Basketball, football, etc. (14) contests. (21) 
XII. Boys’ anp Girts’ Work 
. Campfire Girls. (18) D. Boy Scouts. (44) 
. Girl Scouts. (18) E. Hi-Y. (1) 
. Girl Reserves. (20) F, Agricultural clubs. (1) 


XIII. TeacHers AND ADMINISTRATORS IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


. Teachers and administrators should be members of churches. (1) 
. Teachers must know their community. (1) 

. Principal, a member of civic organizations. (2) 

. Principal should visit homes. (2) 


Adults should be encouraged to bring problems to teachers. (1) 


XIV. Vacation AcrTIvITIEs 


. Daily vacation Bible School. (3) C. Vacation playgrounds. (5) 
. Vacation schools, (4) 


XV. MISCELLANEOUS 


. Place of registration of minors. (1) D. Spread of school news and propa- 


. Employment bureau for students and ganda through newspapers. (2) 
others. (1) E. Center for benevolent collections. (3) 
. Essay awards by service clubs. (1) F. Principal should keep in close contact 


with successful graduates. (1) 
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VITAL PROBLEMS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Vital problems in secondary education are those that teachers are 


meeting regularly in their work. During the past four years more than 
five hundred teachers and principals have presented problems to me that 
are herewith submitted : 


— 


ooUND 


9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


SELECTED PRoBLEMS—METHODS 


. What shall be done with misfits? 
. How can I teach three classes in English, one in mechanical drawing, one in 


vocational guidance and do justice to assembly and student body singing each 
week, the glee club and dramatics? 


. How can one sell the school life to the student body in such a way as to cause 


the students to take more than perfunctory interest? 


. Why do teachers not know something about fatigue and working hours; why 


does someone not give a course in teaching efficiency, that is, in how to prevent 
having to work too much and still get results? 


. I have taught for ten years. I correct far less papers than I used to. I demand 


far less handing in of written work as evidence of home work done by students. 
I believe that through getting my studetns interested, I do not need such fre- 
quent written checks. I have far more time to live like a normal human being, 
and am fresher at my work than I was five years ago. Most young teachers I 
meet are shocked at my seemingly care-free attitude. Am I justified? 


. The exceptionally hard-working students, who, however, accomplish nothing. 
. The morally under-standard student, where the teachers have little control along 


that line. 


. The bringing into line of a child who is uninteresting and uninterested, whose 


parents are of the same state of mind. 

How can the high school serve the needs of the backward student without inter- 
fering with the progress of the abler type of students? 

How to correlate mathematics with other secondary school subjects. 

How to vitalize algebra and geometry and make them up-to-date. 

How to secure original thinking. 

How to secure enough interest in mathematical work to bring about the prepa- 
ration of assigned lessons without using tests, examinations, and oral quizzes 
as part of the daily work. 

How to teach algebra and geometry so that they may be of use to all instead of 
to the few who enter college. (How make them function in every day affairs 
of life.) 

Interesting in their courses those students who come for athletics only. 

How to develop observation and skill in preference to memory. 

How to broaden the field and give opportunity for imagination and creative 
ability. 

How to substitute for passive interest, the spirit of search and inquiry. 

How to motivate the naturally disinterested boy or girl. 

Is it in keeping with the purpose of the public school to expel the habitual 
“flunkers” in our present system? 

How to make commercial pupils and commercial teachers realize that the busi- 
ness world is not a world of clerkships, but a field which calls for the highest 
quality of training—academic and professional, 


. Classroom procedure. 


The average high school student accomplishes only about one-half as much as 
he should. How is it possible to make him realize that he is capable of accom- 
plishing much more than he does? 


. “I teach in a part-time high school; I have ten classes per week of two hours 


each, 25 to 30 in a class—say 250 different boys. The pupil ‘turn-over’ is about 
75% of that number per year. Ages range from 15-18. The ‘leaving-full-time- 














31. 


£8 


35. 


37. 
. A plan to teach first and second year classes when just one period is allowed for 


39. 


42. 


£S 
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school grade’ is from 6b to third year high school. Mentality ranges from 

border-line to gifted. Each group is heterogeneous. The degree of progress 

in the subject (mechanical drawing) ranges from none to three years in the 
high school. Such a group presents a number of problems: 

“a. What should be done to get them classified, remembering that the employer’s 
wishes must be complied with? 

“b, To what extent should class instruction be followed? 

“c, To what extent should group instruction be followed? 

“d. What should be done with the 25% who are intellectually and temperamen- 

tally unfit to take the subject? 

e. Is the customary high school course in mechanical drawing the one to teach 
such a group? 

“f. Should the teacher endeavor to make all the pupils take the course? 

“g. Why try to teach them mechanical drawing anyway, a subject that requires 
no small degree of practice in making muscular adjustments? 

“h. Should the pupils buy their own instruments, or should the school furnish 
them? If the latter, just what instruments and how many would be issued? 
How would they be issued?—kept on the desks, or checked in and out by 
a pupil monitor?” 


“ 


. How to retain in school boys of a non-mental type, particularly through the 


ninth and tenth years, should they be retained? 


. To apply the junior high school idea to the small high school district. 
. Successful teaching of a large class without using the lecture method. 
. So arranging and obtaining repair jobs that the boys will attain skill in the use 


of all the tools deemed fundamental to the farm shop. 


. Getting the boys to help in the construction of farm shop buildings without 


giving the impression to the community, students and parents that the boys are 
being exploited or overworked. 


. Handling the tools of the shop in such a way that the smallest number will be 


lost and the least amount of time used in keeping track of them. 
How to develop a spirit of co-operation among students who have been used to 
“cliqueness”, but not to initiative and team work in student affairs. 


. How to deal with freshmen who enter high school with hardly a working 


knowledge of the English language. 


. Physical education—too many doctor’s excuses from P. E. 
. Correlative of home economic work in elementary and secondary schools when 


they are not in the same district under the same supervision, 


How to teach history to foreign children with an English vocabulary so limited 
that they cannot comprehend the school texts. 


. How can the public speaking teacher meet the school demand for presentation 


of plays, oratorical contests, debates, and literary societies besides her regular 
classes? 


Articulation of high school English with grade work. 


the work. 


In the high school course of two or three years in French, should the teacher 
emphasize fluency in speech or facility in reading? 


. What is the function of the nutrition staff in the high school? its responsibil- 
41. 


ities? its limitations? 

What would you do with the student who had taken chemistry for two semesters, 
and not grasped it at all? His intelligence test shows an I. Q. of 60. Yet, he 
must have science to graduate. 

What should be the basis for grading—the work handed in, or the measure in 
which the student is doing the best of which he is capable? 


. To get pupils to have a real desire to speak and write correctly. 
. How. to interest the non-mental type of boy enough for him to acquire the fun- 


damentals. 





















































61. 


FBR 


65. 
66. 


67. 


SB 


70. 


45. 


. In what grade to place children of low intelligence, when we have no special 


47. 


51. 
52. 
53. 


. How can history be made attractive to the boy who thinks he cannot get it? 
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How can I change from class promotions to individual promotions? 


class. 


Where to place children from schools that promote every half year, when con- 
ditions make only yearly promotions possible? 


. In a high school of from 200 to 400 pupils, what is the best system by which 


faculty members may learn to know their pupils intimately and be in a position 
to advise them? Should every member of the faculty participate in the work 
and have a certain assigned number of pupils to look after? Or, should there 
be one boys’ advisor and one girls’ advisor who could co-ordinate all efforts? 


. How may high school failures be prevented? 
. Is supervised study, i. e., one hour periods with 30 minutes recitation and 30 


minutes study period, successful? How can study be made successful and 
greatest value derived therefrom? 

What methods can be used to get adults interested in evening classes? Espe- 
cially foreigners? 

How can individual instruction be arranged to comply with a set of require- 
ments laid down by the principal of the school? 

What would you suggest as a remedy for an increasing number of instances in 
a large high school of pupils who apparently pride themselves in low, though 
passing, grades gained without great effort? “Getting by” is their boast. These 
pupils pretend to feel superior to the real students though the latter are not 
digs but leaders in extra-curricular activities as well. Is it merely affectation? 
A phase of adolescence? 


. Given: a. Two divisions in each room; b. Pupils ranging from very low men- 


tality to high mentality. How shall a teacher give instruction best suited to all? 


. What shall a teacher with two grades in her room do with regard to courses of 


study? Follow course of each grade splitting time like an ungraded school, or 
amalgamate classes and use course for higher division? 


. In an intermediate school of 400 pupils, would you organize a distinct class 


for the morons? 


. How link up the commercial department with social activities. 
. What should you do with pupils whe enter high school without foundation work 


in grammar? 


. What should you do with the student who is lazy and shirks the daily lessons? 
. What to do in each of the following cases: with the pupil who is absent too 


much? always hands in his work late? is in school because of the compulsory 
education law? is exceptionally bright? is discouraged? is working for speed 
instead of accuracy? is a cigarette smoker? 

How can you develop a system of corrective work for both elementary and 
high school? 


. How can we be certain that home project work is being done? 
. How can we interest teachers in project work when they are not interested? 
. Is it possible to use project work in all departments? What is the difference 


between the project method and the problem method? 

How can you get pupils interested so that they will do research work for them- 
selves? 

How can you arrange for outside reading when you are in a small school and 
have no library facilities? (This is equal to the question, How can you get 
books from a great library when all of the hundreds want the same book?) 
How can you make supplementary reports made by individual pupils of value to 
the whole class? 


. What are some of the ways to vary the presentation of a subject? 
. How consider the student who is prepared for vocational work and later decides 


to enter the university? 
How can you apportion laboratory work so that those who work the fastest will 
not have a lot of time left over? 
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COMMENT’ AND: CRIFICISM 





John Fiske once said that the best sign of progress in any 
line of human endeavor is a healthy discussion. These columns 
open to you that opportunity. 


WY 


Heads of Departments of Commerce, Los Angeles High Schools, 
say that criticism of Commercial Education in California, by Mr. Earl 
W. Barnhart in the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, are “unjust 
and untimely.” Their communication is dated July 9, 1925, and follows: 


At the last monthly meeting of the heads of commercial departments of the 
Los Angeles high schools, we discussed the attack on commercial education appear- 
ing on pages nine and ten, Bulletin No. 1 of California Society for the Study of 
Secondary Education. The attack to which we refer appears as a quotation from 
a report which Mr. Earl W. Barnhart made in 1923 for the Committee of Fifteen, 
and your comments upon his report, and is in part as follows: 

“In the conclusion of his report on commercial education in California, Mr. 
Barnhart says: 

“This survey has not obtained enough facts to indicate just how efficiently 
commercial education in California secondary schools is functioning. The survey 
has revealed that there is no agreement as to purpose, no knowledge as to what is 
needed, no method of testing the efficiency of the work done, and no leadership or 
guidance for improving that part of the secondary school program which reaches 
practically half of the pupils and all of the employers of office and store help. . . .’ 

“While Mr. Barnhart admits that the work done in California is as good as the 
best done in the United States, he presents a staggering indictment against our 
present educational program. .. .” 

These are very sweeping statements, and since they are unqualified, they are 
evidently meant to apply to every school and city in the State. Being responsible 
for commercial education in the larger high schools of Los Angeles, we consider it 
our duty to answer these charges against commercial education lest by not doing 
so more might think we admit them to be true. The charges are four in number, 
and we shall discuss them separately. 


“No Agreement as to Purpose” 


During the year just closing the commercial teachers and heads of departments 
have completely revised the Commercial Course of Study Monograph. In this mono- 
graph the purpose of each commercial subject was carefully analyzed and the ob- 
jectives to be attained painstakingly worked out and stated. Suggestions for teach- 
ing each subject were made, a weekly outline provided, and a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy presented. After each committee completed its special task, the whole mono- 
graph was discussed by a Course of Study Committee consisting of representatives 
from each school and it was adopted without a dissenting vote. This monograph 
is now in the hands of the printer and when completed will consist of a book of 
several hundred pages. 

We have had many meetings during the year to discuss needs of commercial 
education. Among these may be mentioned meetings of teachers of special subjects, 
Los Angeles City Commercial Teachers’ Association meetings, and meetings of the 
Southern California Commercial Teachers’ Association. In addition to these meet- 
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ings the Los Angeles City Association of Heads of Department of Commerce held 
monthly conferences with the supervisor of commercial education, at which ways 
and means of meeting the demands of modern business education were discussed 
and plans of execution decided upon. 


“No Knowledge as to What Is Needed” 


Last year the commercial teachers of Los Angeles conducted a very extensive 
occupational survey, in the course of which business houses were visited, em- 
ployers searchingly interviewed, and employees asked to fill out a very compre- 
hensive questionnaire. About fifteen hundred of these questionnaires were collected, 
the results tabulated, and our subsequent courses have been planned to meet the 
needs as evidenced by this survey. 

During the year just closed the commerce teachers have had several meetings 
with the managerial personnel of such organizations as Bullock’s Department Store 
and the Broadway Department Store, where the preparation of the commerce 
student for his place in the business world has been discussed in detail. 

Both teachers, heads of departments, and supervisor make frequent visits of 
inspection to business houses of the city. 


“No Method of Testing the Efficiency of the Work Done” 


During the past five years the Los Angeles city schools have carefully super- 
vised and conducted contests in typewriting in the city schools in an effort to deter- 
mine accurately the results obtained by different methods of teaching the subject, 
as well as to determine the relative merits of the one-period-per-day versus the 
two-period-per-day plan. A typewriting contest is also conducted annually between 
the schools of Southern California, and two years ago we added to these contests 
competition in shorthand transcriptions to determine the merits of earlier or later 
beginning of speed practice. This year a contest in the essentials in bookkeeping 
as practiced under ordinary working conditions in the business office was added. 

Advertising classes in most of our high schools are actively engaged each week 
in writing the “copy” which is used and paid for at “space” rates in the school 
newspapers by the merchants and professional men of the city. This is done as 
project work and it enables the student to measure his ability in terms of dollars 
and cents in actual competition with the professional. Actual store selling is also 
being done for pay in the downtown stores by the members of the classes in sales- 
manship—another very definite way of testing the efficiency of classroom theory. 

Consistent follow-up work is also being done so that we may determine the 
efficiency of our work after the student leaves us, 


“No Leadership or Guidance” 


Los Angeles has a full-time supervisor of commercial education who devotes 
his time to keeping constantly in touch with the changing needs of the business 
world, helping to plan the course of study, and supervising actual classroom teach- 
ing. Once a month the heads of department of commerce meet with the supervisor 
to discuss betterment and local problems, as well as matters of state and national 
importance in connection with modern and efficient commercial education. 

We have also a full-time supervisor of salesmanship and advertising. She 
also is one who has had much practical experience and who is, therefore, well 
qualified to judge as to what is needed in these courses. 

Penmanship is carefully supervised in the grades. 

Courses of study are annually revised to meet changing conditions in the busi- 
ness world, 

In view of these facts we resent the unqualified statements which appeared in 
the article referred to as being unjust and untimely when considered in the light 
of what we are doing and have been doing in the effort to provide efficient business 
training for the boys and girls of Los Angeles. 

By Apert E. Butiock, 
AEB.PW Supervisor. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF CONFERENCES ON SCIENCE TEACHING 


The Northern California Science Teachers’ Conference held a meet- 
ing at Berkeley in July, and the Southern Conference was held in Los 
Angeles in August. The resolutions passed by both conferences are 
significant. 

Resolutions of Northern Conference 


1. There is considerable confusion throughout the state in regard to the desir- 
able sequence of the science courses. After considering the tendency in the state 
and throughout the country, the conference recommends that general science be 
offered by the junior high schools in the seventh grade and in at least one other 
year. In the four year high schools, general science is recommended for the ninth 
grade. Biology should be given in the tenth grade. It is recommended by the 
conference that a life science be required of all students in the tenth grade. Chem- 
istry and physics should be offered in the eleventh and twelfth grades. While there 
seems to be a greater tendency to take chemistry in the eleventh and physics in the 
twelfth, there is not sufficient reason to limit choice in the order of these sciences. 


2. There is great need for a definition by the College Entrance Board of the 
subject of physiology as an advanced science for the third or fourth year of high 
school. 


3. It is recommended that the University offer two elementary courses in each 
science, one for those who have had high school work in that subject and the other 
for beginners. 


4. Many teachers are required to teach science without adequate preparation, 
and many teachers prepared in science are required to teach other subjects. From 
5% to 50% of the teaching staffs of the different high schools of California teach 
some science, and 47% of the trained science teachers are teaching also other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. The conference urges increased attention on the part of 
high school principals to the assignment of teachers to subjects in which they are 
properly prepared. 

5. General science and biology constitute a large part of the science in the high 
schools of the State. Teachers of these subjects have not all had proper training. 
There is distinct need of help from the University in the form of training in sub- 
ject matter used in the two subjects mentioned. The conference requests the 
University to provide adequate preparation, such preparation to include courses 
from the following fields of science: chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, physiology, 
biology, bacteriology, public health and nutrition. (There was a general feeling 
that earth science should also be included.) 

6. In order that science teachers might be better able to realize the possibilities 
of science in training of young people to meet the problems of modern life, it is 
recommended that an extensive and thorough study (experimental) be made of 
the science training needed by the individual living in modern society, the selection 
and organization of subject matter, and the choice of methods to be used in order 
to realize these desired ends. 

7. It is recommended that the Commissioner of Secondary Education of Cali- 
fornia provide a clearing house for laboratory plans, specifications for laboratory 
furniture, equipment and standard lists of supplies for each of the courses now 
commonly given in the secondary schools of the State. Copies of such material to 
be available to all science teachers who desire them. 


Resolutions of Southern Conference 


The resolutions adopted by the Southern Conference are in substantial 
accord with those passed by the Northern Conference, with the following 
significant additions: 
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(a) “It is recommended to the State Board of Education that the high school 
credential enumerate the subjects in which the teacher has had special training.” 

(b) “It is recommended that general science be required for one full year in 
the junior high school or for the ninth year in the four year high school, and that 
biology be required of all students in the tenth grade of the high school.” 

(c) “It is recommended that physics teachers reduce the mathematical content 
of high school physics as far as consistent and make a greater effort to popularize 
the subject. We also recommend that engineering students should be segregated 
where possible.” 

(d) That the Conference on Science Teaching . . . “most heartily commend 
the Board of Education of the State of California on their recent broad minded 
stand in regard to certain textbooks which discuss the theory of evolution, and 
that we urge upon them in the future the utmost importance of continuing to 
foster an unhampered search for truth.” 


SPECIAL METHODS IN SPANISH 


If my experiments in teaching Spanish will be of any help to others, I am 
glad to describe them. 

Briefly, we began using a five-day assignment plan last January in all Spanish 
classes of the Frances Willard Junior High School. 

Every Friday, at close of periods, each teacher assigns what would be the 
usual five-days’ work. This gives chance for ambitious students, over week end, 
to scan, or “scout” as we call it, the next week’s material. 


MONDAY: Teacher spends entire period outlining the week’s work. (No reci- 
tations; all listen quietly, and take notes for intensive study and “partnership 
study”.) 


TUESDAYS: Pupils select partners, in same “level” and study out loud, entire 
period, marking progress, by signals on graphs. 


WEDNESDAY: Larger groups formed in each corner of school room, or 
even go out to empty rooms, select a “faculty” of two of their number to conduct 
quizzes and “call-board” try outs. 


THURSDAY: Entire class assembles about teacher as compactly as possible, 
and the main “call-board” is used to hear recitations, and give grades, teacher 
supervising. 

Penalties, rewards, positions on the “faculty” and other leadership-openings 
create interest from the best to lowest student, and various “graphs” made by the 
children themselves give a more accurate and satisfactory record of effort than 
we have ever had. 

Thursday generally closes with five days covered by a larger number of pupils 
and, more satisfactorily, than we used to do in the whole week. 

The result is we have an extra day for games, “picture-talks by students”, and 
all sorts of projects. The greatest enthusiasm prevails on FRIDAYS. 

We have no more inattention, no more sleepy people. Having three levels 
(slightly on the order of the Eureka idea of classification), everybody in a class 
is satisfied that his grades are as nearly accurate as could be secured. 

Of course, all talk at the same time on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, but they never 
seem to be bothered more than telegraph operators in a room with twenty-five 
machines ticking at the same time, or any other kind of operative who becomes 
accustomed to necessary noise. 

Teachers, too, become inured or impervious to the noise, realizing that the 
pupils have objectives and are accomplishing definite work in a difficult subject. 

Mondays and Thursdays, however, are different, and only the voices of the 
teacher and the one reciting are heard. 

C. D. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Frances E. Willard Junior High School, Santa Ana. 
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A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY ON PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
IN EDUCATION 


FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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of high school departments enrolled in a course entitled “Problems in 
Departmental Organization and Administration in Secondary Schools.” 
Without the assistance given by these teachers and students of Education, 
this extended bibliography would not have been possible. 


—FrRaNnkK C. TouTon. 


To Principals and Teachers: 


1, You have here a carefully selected and annotated bibliography of pro- 
fessional books in Secondary Education. It has been revised and is 
reprinted from the Report of the Committee of Fifteen for the purpose 
of giving you in the first number of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF 
SECONDARY EpucaTIoN a finding list to which you may constantly 
refer. 


2. Scan the lists to see how many of these books are in the professional 
library of your school. 


3. Critically examine the lists to determine what books you think should 
be in the professional library of your school, not now there, and make 
requisition to the proper authorities for such books. 

In the December number of THE QuarTeERty, Dr. Touton will submit 
a list of carefully selected tests adapted to secondary schools. 


—EpiTor’s Notre. 





BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARY OF A PRINCIPAL OF A 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


1, School Statistics and Publicity: 
316 pages. Author: Carter Alexan- 
der, Peabody College for Teachers. 
Publisher: Silver Burdett and Co. 
Published: 1919. Cost $1.88. Writ- 
ten for: School principals and su- 
perintendents interested in present- 
ing educational data to the public 
in an effective way. 

Special contribution: Gives an ex- 
ceptionally clear treatment of meth- 
ods to be used in tabular and graph- 
ical presentation of facts. Topics 
treated: Why we need better school 
statistics; Collection of data; Tech- 
nical methods needed; Measures of 
central tendency, dispersion and rela- 
tionship; Good and bad methods of 
tabular and graphic presentation of 
educational data; Translation of statis- 
tical material for the public. 


2. Publicity Campaigns for Better 
School Support: 164 pages. Carter 
Alexander, Ass’t. Supt. Public Instr. 
in Wis.; and W. W. Theisen, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. World 
Book Company. 1921. $1.20. Writ- 
ten for: Superintendents and princi- 
pals. 

Special contribution: Includes meth- 
ods for conducting campaigns for 
raising money for school purposes, 
including organization of staff, ma- 
terial, preparation of material and 
examples of successful campaigns. 
Topics treated: Are publicity cam- 
paigns for better school support ad- 
visable? The campaign staff; Groups 
to be reached by the campaign; Ave- 
nues and instruments of approach to 
the public; How to select arguments 
and illustrations; How to prepare 
and circulate material for effective 
publicity; The campaign under way; 
Examples of good publicity material 
used in successful campaigns for bet- 
ter school support. 


3. Problems of the Teaching Profes- 
sion: 340 pages. John C. Almack, Stan- 
ford University, and Albert R. Lang, 


State Teachers College, Washington. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1925. $1.90. 
Written for: Educators and students 
of education. 

Special contribution: Deals especially 
with teaching as a profession. Topics 
of present-day interest are: Selection 
of teachers; Ethics of the profession; 
Ethical codes; Teacher participation; 
Teachers’ loads, tenure, and salaries. 


4. Classroom Management: 322 
pages. William Chandler Bagley, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Macmillan Company. 1921. 
$1.60. Written for: Students of edu- 
cation in universities, training schools, 
and normal schools who are prepar- 
ing for classroom teaching, especi- 
ally in elementary grades. 

Special contribution: Valid princi- 
ples of teaching are derived from 
observation and induction based upon 
successful school practice. Topics 
treated: The book is divided into two 
parts, first, treating the “Routine Fac- 
tors of Classroom Management” and 
second, “Judgment Factors in Class- 
room Management.” These major 
headings are subdivided into chapter 
headings of—Routine and Habit; Ini- 
tiation routine; Mechanizing routine; 
The daily program; Regularity and 
punctuality of attendance; Preserv- 
ing hygienic conditions in the class- 
room; Order and discipline; Penal- 
ties, and the problem of attention; 
The Technique of class instruction; 
The “Batavia System” of individual 
instruction; Testing results; The dis- 
position of the teacher's time; The 
relation of teacher to principal; Su- 
pervisors and superintendents; The 
ethics of school craft. 


5. School Discipline:. 252 pages. 
William Chandler Bagley. Macmil- 
lan Company. 1914. $1.80. Written 
for: Young and inexperienced teachers. 

Special contribution: Gives a crit- 
ical analysis of many concrete school 
situations in which the problem of 
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discipline actually arose. Topics 
treated: What is meant by a well- 
disciplined school; The unruly school; 
Transforming the unruly school; Co- 
ercion through rewards and penal- 
ties; Corporal punishment; Trouble- 
some types; Discipline and the doc- 
trine of interest. 

6. High School Organization: 178 
pages. Frank W. Ballou, Supt. Wash- 
ington, D. C. World Book Company. 
1914. $2.00. Written for: Admin- 
istrative officers of New York City 
schools but valuable in a high degree 
to officers of any high school system. 

Special contribution: Contains a 
concise valuable summary and rec- 
ommendations on the findings from 
the study of the subjects listed below. 
Topics treated: Size of classes in 
high schools; The work of chairmen 
or heads of departments; The work 
of other teachers; Administrative con- 
trol of the high school as it affects 
internal organization; Estimating the 
number of teachers needed. 


7. The Community and Its High 
School: 371 pages. Author: Paul E. 
Belting, University of Illinois. Pub- 
lisher: D. C. Heath & Co. 1924. $1.80. 
Written for: Students of Education 
and teachers. 

Special contribution: Presents the 
effective ways in which the High 
School may provide for the transmis- 
sion of the desirable results of im- 
portant changes in society. Topics 
treated: The Community and its High 
School; The School Board; The chief 
executive officer; The High School 
principal and the teacher; The High 
School principal; The dean of girls; 
Means of improving educational and 
professional position of teachers in 
service; High School records; High 
School marks; Ways of learning and 
their implication; Pupil participation 
and co-operation in High School con- 
trol; High School discipline; Extra- 
curricular activities; Significance of 
the practical arts; Physical education; 
The development of High School 
spirit as a factor in supervision; Mor- 
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ality as a purpose of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


8. The Junior High School: 208 
pages. G. Vernon Bennett. Warwick 
and York. 1919. $1.50. Written for: 
Those interested in understanding the 
junior high school movement. 

Special contribution: Treats prob- 
lems for which the junior high is 
suggested solution. Topics treated: 
The history of the movement; The 
answer to objections; Its effect upon 
the elementary grades; Courses of 
study; Principal and teachers; Teach- 
ing problems; Administration; Rela- 
tion to senior high and junior col- 
lege; Summary. 


9. Psychology and Self-Development: 
Henry Eastman Bennett, College of 
William and Mary. Ginn and Company. 
1924. $1.48. Written for: Secondary 
school principals. 

Special contribution: Contains ma- 
terial of practical helpfulness enabling 
the student, teacher, or independent 
reader to pursue a thorough first course 
in college psychology as a project in 
the development of his own mind. 


10. School Efficiency: 374 pages. 
Henry Eastman Bennett, College of 
William and Mary. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1917. $1.48. Written for: All 
teachers, principals especially. 

Special contribution: A general 
survey and summary of the funda- 
mentals of efficient teaching in the 
schools of America. Topics treated: 
Efficiency in management; School 
grounds; Buildings, light, heat, etc.; 
Health; Course of study; Organiza- 
tion; Promotions; Marks; Reports; 
Daily schedule; Home study; Routine; 
Eliminating waste; Work and drudg- 
ery; Punishment; Government—con- 
structive and corrective; Community 
cooperation; School extension; Teacli- 
ers’ rights and duties; Self-manage- 
ment. 


11. The Recitation: 120 pages. 
George Herbert Betts, Northwestern 
University. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1911, $1.20. Written for: All teachers 
in elementary or secondary schools. 
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Special contribution: The funda- 
mental principles underlying the con- 
duct of a _ successful recitation. 
Topics treated: Purposes of the 
recitation; Method of the recitation; 
The art of questioning; Conditions 
necessary to a good recitation; The 
assignment of the lesson. 


12. Youth, School and Vocation: 273 
pages. Meyer Bloomfield, Boston Uni- 
versity. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
1915. $2.00. Written for: Those who 
have come into the sense of the full 
social duty of the school. 


Special contribution: The treatise 
gives a comprehensive outline and 
discussion of vocational guidance in 
England and Germany. ‘Topics treat- 
ed: Choice of life work and the dif- 
ficulties involved; The wasteful start in 
the choices made by children; Causes 
for leaving school and follow-up of 
childrens’ activities after leaving 
school; Educational and vocational 
guidance; A short history of voca- 
tional guidance and the policies of 
the Vocation Bureau of Boston; The 
organization of vocational guidance; 
Samples of different existing organi- 
zations; Vocational guidance in Ger- 
many; Vocational guidance in Eng- 
land; Relation of health to vocational 
choice and the requirements of cer- 
tain choices on the physique; Rela- 
tion of the school and the policy 
toward vocational guidance; Contribu- 
tions of vocational guidance toward 
a better social environment and the 
ideals of vocational guidance; Concrete 
suggestive material on the collection 
of data concerning vocational guidance. 


13. Paths to Success: 304 pages. 
Harold Garnet Black, Hollywood High 
School. D. C. Heath and Co. 1925. 
$1.40. Written for: Teachers and pupils 
in the secondary schools. 


Special contribution: Sixteen inter- 
esting essays by experts in the various 
fields, discussing the secondary sub- 
jects. Topics treated: Education (In- 
troduction) by the author; Latin by 
Dean West, Princeton University; His- 
tory by Professor Breasted, University 
of Chicago; Physics by Professor Mil- 
likan, California School of Technology; 


Vocations by Professor Snedden, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
etc, 


14. How to Make a Curriculum: 292 
pages. Franklin Bobbitt, Univ. of 
Chicago. Houghton Mifflin. 1924. 
$1.80. Written for: School adminis- 
trators, supervisors, department heads 
and teachers in cities where the revi- 
sion of the course of study is contem- 
plated. 

Special contribution: Gives sugges- 
tions for making a preliminary survey, 
details the major objectives of educa- 
tion, and of the various subjects of 
study, indicates pupil activities and ex- 
periences, and develops the fact that 
the making of curricula is co-operative 
study and co-operative action. 


15. Fundamentals of Education: 
245 pages. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State 
University. Macmillan Company. 
1922. $1.40. Written for: Teachers. 


Special contribution: Presents the 
ideals of education and the nature 
of the mind. Topics treated: Mean- 
ing of education; Educational values; 
Education and democracy; The de- 
velopment of ideals; Interest, duty 
and effort; The process of thinking; 
Training in thinking; The transfer 
of training; The Soul-substance the- 
ory, etc. 


16. The Intelligence of High School 
Seniors: 371 pages. Wm. F. Book, 
University of Indiana. Macmillan Co. 
1922. $2.40. Written for: Educators, 
laymen and social workers. 


Special contribution: The abilities 
of the most gifted of each genera- 
tion should be conserved and care- 
fully cultivated. Topics treated: Pur- 
pose; Method and scope of the In- 
diana Senior High School survey; 
Results; Intelligence of seniors go- 
ing to college; Seniors not going to 
college; Intelligence of different oc- 
cupational groups, going into differ- 
ent careers, preferring different high 
school subjects; Conclusions; High 
schools not doing their business; Re- 
forms needed; Value of intelligence 
tests; Need for more cooperative and 
humanistic research in humanistic 
sciences. 
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17. Teaching to Think: 284 pages. 
Julius Boraas, St. Olaf College, Minn. 
Macmillan Company. 1922. $1.60. 
Written for: Classroom teachers of 
high and elementary schools. 

Special contribution: Practical 
plans for training pupils in the prin- 
cipal types of thinking. Topics treat- 
ed: Types of thinking; Development 
of individual judgment; Value and 
development of cooperative thinking; 
Development of initiative think- 


ing; Development of imaginative 
thinking; Development of skill in 
‘problem solving; Development of 


skill in critical thinking; Vocabulary 
as a means of measuring thinking 
ability; Mental alertness in thinking; 
Methods of improving a teacher’s effi- 
ciency in thinking. 


18. The Junior High School: 348 
pages. T. H. Briggs, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1920. 
$2.00. Written for: Educators inter- 
ested in a survey of the early progress 
of Junior High School. 

Special contribution: Reviews con- 
flicting claims; presents a comprehen- 
sive survey of Junior High School cur- 
ricula; schedule; School organization; 
costs and results. 


19. New Type Examinations in the 
High Schools: 118 pages. Sterling 
G. Brinkley, Columbia University. 
Columbia University Press. 1924. 
$1.25. Written for: High School 
teachers with special reference to his- 
tory. 

Special contribution: Gives the re- 
sults of a study made to ¢:termine the 
validity and reliability of the new type 
tests as compared with the old type. 
Gives a discussion of the merits of 
each of the types of new tests with ex- 
amples of each type of test. 


20. Supervision and the Improve- 
ment of Teaching: 502 pages. W. H. 
Burton, State Teachers College, Win- 
ona, Minn. D. Appleton & Co. 1923. 
$2.25. Written for: Elementary school 
supervisors. 

Special contribution: Contains a 
wealth of quoted and critically ana- 
lyzed material drawn from many 
sources and bearing directly on the 


problem of supervision. Topics treat- 
ed: Value and problems of supervi- 
sion; The supervisor and improve- 
ment in teaching; Function of the 
supervisor in selecting subject matter, 
in adjusting content and methods to 
individual differences of pupils, in 
improving teachers while in service, 
in rating teachers; Supervisor as a 
personality in visitation and confer- 
ences with teachers. 


21. Problems in State High School 
Finances: 214 pages. Julian E. But- 
terworth, University of Wyoming. 
World Book Company. 1918. $1.20. 
Written for: Administrators, officials 
of public school systems; Principals 
and high school supervisors. 

Special contribution: Scientific 
treatment of financial problems of 
high school administration. Topics 
treated: Historical statement and out- 
lines of problem; Support of secon- 
dary education without special state 
aid; Special State aid for general 
high school purposes; County funds 
as a supplementary source of revenue 
for secondary education; Some phases 
of State supervision of public high 
schools; Stimulating and measuring 
the effort of local communities; Free 
high school privileges; Special State 
aid for special high school courses 
and for high school libraries and lab- 
oratories; The sources and forms of 
state high school funds. 


22. Principles of Education: 630 
pages. J. Crosby Chapman and George 
S. Counts, Yale University. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1924. $2.75. Written for: 
Students of theory, function, and meth- 
ods employed in secondary education. 

Special contribution: Place of edu- 
cation in individual social life; The 
psychological and sociological founda- 
tion of education and principles gov- 
erning the conduct of the school. 


23. Curriculum Making in Secon- 
dary Schools: 517 pages. John Addi- 
son Clement, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Henry Holt and Co. 1923. $2.00. 
Written for: Secondary school teach- 
ers. 

Special contribution: Gives briefly 
a general survey of modern tenden- 
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in curriculum making. Topics 


cies 
treated: Relation between educational 
theory and practice; Relation between 
secondary school objectives and curric- 


ulum making; Beginning of cur- 
riculum making; Use of tests; Mental 
differences; Curricula of European 
school during 19th Century; Curric- 
ula of American school during 19th 
Century; Curricula of junior high 
school; Curricula of junior college; 
Criteria to be used; Reconstructed 
English, history, natural science; 
mathematics, foreign language, prac- 
tical and fine arts, subject matter in 
physical education; Organization and 
direction of extra-curricular activities. 


24. Learning to be a Schoolmaster: 
60 pages. Thomas R. Cole, Supt. of 


Schools, Seattle, Washington. Mac- 
millan Company. 1922. 60c. Written 
for: Beginning teachers, especially 


the rural teacher. 

Special contribution: Unfolds clear- 
ly the guiding principles of education 
and the needs in rural districts. 
Topics treated: Entering the teach- 
ing profession; Getting a position; 
School activities; Teachers’ meetings; 
How the principal can help the teach- 
er; School and community. 


25. An Introduction to High School 


Teaching: 414 pages. Stephen Shel- 
don Colvin, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Macmillan Co. 


1922. $2.00. Written for: Those young 
men and women who are soon to 
enter upon the work of high school 
teachers. 

Special contribution: Practical dis- 
cussion based on concrete illustra- 
tions of the actual problems met in 
the classroom with suggestions for 
solution, especially in regard to dis- 
cipline and methods. Topics treated: 
General discussion of high school 
values and ideals; Professional stand- 
ards for the teacher; Discipline; Gen- 
eral and special methods and the 
elimination of waste in the classroom. 


26. The Learning Process: 329 pages. 
Stephen Sheldon Colvin, University of 
Illinois. Macmillan Co. 1914. $1.90. 
Teachers and student- 
elementary and secondary 


Written for: 
teachers, 








grades and those interested in mature 
students. 

Special contribution: Practical ap- 
plication of the laws of learning to 
the education of pupils in elementary 
and secondary schools to save time 
and effort, and develop pupils through 
education to their highest efficiency. 
Topics treated: Fundamental ele- 
ments in the learning process; Edu- 
cability of instincts and habits; Gen- 
eral characteristics of imagination; 
Application of the general laws of 
association; Attention; Memory; In- 
terest; The transfer of training; The 
higher thought processes; Logical 
thinking; Educational problems of ra- 
tional thinking. 


27. Selective Character of American 
Secondary Education: 156 pages. G. 
S. Counts, Yale University. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1922. $1.50. 
Written for: Students of Secondary 
Education, 

Special contribution: Gives a statis- 
tical analysis of the secondary school 
population. Topics treated: Parental oc- 
cupation in its relation to Classification, 
Enrollment, Progress, Course of Study, 
and probable employment of pupils; 
The public high school in relation to 
cultural level, Family Influences, Immi- 
grant, Negro; Psychological selection 
in private secondary school population. 


28. Curriculum Adjustment in the . 
Secondary School: 306 pages. Philip 
W. L. Cox, New York University. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 1925. $2.10. Writ- 
ten for: All interested in a careful 
study of the curriculum of the second- 
ary school. 

Topics treated: The aims of the 
secondary school; Consideration of the 
scientific method in education; High 
school students and the purpose of the 
curriculum; Educational experiments 
under way; secondary school curric- 
ulum adjustments. 


29. Public Education in the United 
States: 517 pages. Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, Leland Stanford University, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1919. $2.40. 
Written for: All teachers. 

Special contribution: Places edu- 
cational service in its proper setting 
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as a great national institution evolved 
by democracy to help it solve its 
many problems. Shows relation be- 
tween different institutions of society 
engaged in educational service. Topics 
treated: European background; The 
beginning of American education; 
Early national and state attitudes; 
Influences tending to awaken educa- 
tional consciousness; Battle for free 
state schools; Battle to control the 
system; Battle to extend system; 
Character of schools established; New 
ideas from abroad; Reorganization of 
elementary education; New education- 
al conceptions and extensions; De- 
sirable educational reorganization; 
Fundamental principles and problems. 


30. The Principal and His School: 
566 pages. Ellwood P. Cubberley, Le- 
land Stanford University. Houghton 
Mifflin Co, 1923. $2.40. Written for: 
Principals of elementary schools. 

Special contribution: Deals with 
problems of organization and admin- 
istration of grade schools. Gives 
special training in this field and con- 
tains much information that begin- 
ning principals and older ones will 
find useful. Topics treated: Type 
forms of administrative organization; 
The principal and the principalship; 
General nature of principal’s work; 
Preliminary conference and organi- 
zation; First day of school; Drills, 
fire and line; Yard and building; 
Crowded building problem; Program 
making; Business organization and 
administration; School janitor and his 
work; Health and sanitary control; 
Attendance, discipline and control of 
pupils; The teacher and government; 
Building up a school spirit; Assembly 
period; Knowing the school; Classi- 
fying and promoting pupils; Obtain- 
ing results from the course of study; 
Special teachers and their work; 
Planning the supervision; Helping 
the teacher; Measuring instruction; 
Making the teachers’ meetings profit- 
able; Extra school activities; The 
parent-teachers’ association; The prin- 
cipal as a leader in his profession. 


31, Junior High School Education: 
462 pages. Author: Calvin O. Davis, 


University of Michigan. Publisher: 
World Book Company. Published: 1924. 
$2.20. Written for: Students of educa- 
tion and for Junior High School ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 


Special contribution: Traces the his- 
torical development of the Junior High 
School, gives the aims, discusses the 
nature of the adolescent, gives various 
courses of study for comparison, has 
valuable chapters on administration, 
collateral activities and on buildings. 
Contains many quotations and report- 
ed experiences of educators in the 
Junior High School field. 


32. Democracy and Education: 418 
pages. John Dewey, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Macmillan Co. 1916. $2.25. 
Written for: Teachers, principals and 
students of education. 

Special contribution: An endeavor 
has been made to detect and state 
the ideas implied in a democratic 
society and show their application 
to the problems of education. Topics 
treated: Education as a necessity of 
life; as a social function; as direction; 
as growth; as preparation; as formal 
discipline; as conservative and pro- 
gressive; Democratic conception in 
education; Natural development and 
social efficiency as aims; Interest and 
discipline; Experience and _ thinking 
in education; Nature of method and 
subject matter; Play and work in the 
curriculum; Significance of various 
subjects in the course of study; Edu- 
cational values; Labor and leisure; 
Intellectual and practical studies; 
Physical and social studies; The in- 
dividual and the world; Vocational 
aspects of education; Philosophy of 
education; Theories of knowledge— 
of morals. 


33. How We Think: 224 pages. 
John Dewey, Columbia University. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1910. 
$1.40. Written for: Teachers, pri- 
marily. 

Special contribution: Discussion on 
the native attitude of childhood be- 
ing very near to the attitude of the 
scientific mind. Topics treated: 
Definition and need for thought train- 
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ing; Logical considerations, such as 
systematic inference; Judgment as in- 
terpretations of facts; Concrete and 
abstract thinking; Empirical and 
scientific thinking; The training of 
thought by activity, language, obser- 
vation and recitation. 


34. Bibliography of Educational and 
Psychological Tests and Measure- 
ments: 233 pages. Doherty, Margaret 
and MacLatchy, Josephine. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1923: No. 55. Wash- 
ington Government Printing Office. 
1923. $0.25. 


35. The Will-Temperament and Its 
Testing: 339 pages. June E. Downey, 
University of Wyoming. World Book 
Company. 1924. $2.16. Written for: 
Students of education. 

Special contribution: Discusses will- 
temperament as a factor of personality 
and summarizes the author’s work in 
measuring temperamental traits. It 
includes comments on the tests and 
their practical value, showing how the 
test results may be used in judging 
many qualities most important for suc- 
cess in life. 


36. Industrial Arts and Prevoca- 
tional Education in Junior High 
Schools: 104 pages. A. H. Edgerton, 
Indiana University. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. 1922. 80c. Written for: Teach- 
ers and principals interested in the 
prevocational aspects of the Junior 
high school curriculum. 

Special contribution: On the basis 
of an extensive investigation, the 
author shows an increasing need for 
a scientific determination of the de- 
sirable modifications of the content 
and method of administering the 
junior high school prevocational cur- 
riculum. Topics treated: Present 
day needs; Industrial experiences as 
a means of general education; Types 
of junior high school industrial arts 
activities; Improved method in many 
industrial arts courses; Organizing 
and conducting representative activ- 
ities; Value of clear cut objectives; 
Try-out courses; Methods of offer- 
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ing courses and projects; Problems 
respecting individual differences; Suc- 
cessfully tried unit-courses; Suggest- 
ed types of industrial arts, projects 
and problems. 


37. Teaching Children to Study: 
182 pages. Lida B. Earhart, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1909. $1.20. Written 
for: All teachers who are interested 
in the problems of training children 
to think independently and the meth- 
ods by which this independent think- 
ing may be accomplished and 
strengthened as a personal power. 

Special contribution: An able 
treatment of the methods and pro- 
cedure of teaching children how to 
think, how to direct their own con- 
duct intelligently, and how to study 
with decreasing dependence upon the 
teacher. Topics treated: The nature 
of logical study; The nature of in- 
ductive study; The nature of deduc- 
tive study; The relation of rational 
study to textbook study; Do children 
possess the ability to study logically? 
Are children taught to study logic- 
ally? Can children be taught to study 
logically? Suggestions for training 
children to study. 


38. Moral Education in School and 
Home: 311 pages. J. O. Engleman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, 
Illinois. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1920. 
$1.25. Written for: Educators inter- 
ested in analyzing possibilities for 
moral instruction and training in sec- 
ondary school activities. 


Special contribution: A long expe- 
rience of writer provides proper back- 
ground for adequate treatment of 
problems considered. Topics treated: 
Educational ideal; Psychology of moral 
education; Moral training through per- 
sonality of teacher, school discipline, 
reading, literature, history, biography, 
music, art, science, manual training, 
sex instruction, Boy Scouting, motion 
picture, the Bible, etc. 


39. The Administration of Village 
and Consolidated Schools: 283 pages. 
Finney (Univ. of Minn.) and Schafer 
(N. Dak. H. S. Inspector). Macmillan 
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Co. 1920. $1.80. Written for: Prin- 
cipals of small schools. 

Special contribution: Information 
concerning practically every phase of 
a principal’s duties. Topics treated: 
Governmental administration; Princi- 
nal’s personal and official relations 
with board, with pupils and with 
teachers and parents; Adopting the 
school to needs of pupils; Grading; 
Standard tests; Attendance; Curricu- 
lum; Health; Play; Student activities; 
Business side; Material equipment; 
School housekeeping; Records, re- 
ports, accounts; Miscellaneous; Get- 
ting a good start; Technique of 
teaching; Problems of consolidated 
schools; Principal’s professional 
career. 


40. Gary Public Schools: (A Gen- 
eral Account.) 265 pages. Flexner and 
Bachman, General Education Board, 
New York City. General Education 
Board. 1918. 25c. Written for: School 
superintendents and administrators; 
Students and Boards of Education. 

Special contribution: A_ splendid 
analysis of both desirable and unde- 
sirable points in the Gary system. 
Topics treated: Gary’s environment; 
School plan and plant; Organization; 
Administration and supervision; 
Course of study; Teaching staff; 
Classroom instruction; Classroom 
tests; Science teaching; Industrial 
work; Household arts; Physical train- 
ing and play; Auditorium and religi- 
ous instruction; Enrollment, attend- 
ance and student progress; Costs; 
Conclusion regarding the Gary sys- 
tem. 


41. Principles of Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools: 367 pages. Herbert 
H. Foster, University of Vermont. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1921. $1.75. 
Written for: Secondary and junior 
high school instructors—experienced 
and inexperienced. 

Special contribution: Explains 
aims, methods of procedure, and 
measured results of classroom teach- 
ing, citing concrete examples. “Study 
as_ self-teaching” especially good. 
Topics treated: Principles and aims 
in instruction; Class exercise; The 
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question; Five modes of instruction 
—problematic, appreciation, expres- 
sion-appreciation, laboratory, recita- 
tion; Study as self-teaching; Lesson 
organization; Standards and measure- 
ments in instruction; Individual and 
social elements in secondary educa- 
tion. 


42. Psychology for Students of Ed- 
ucation: 482 pages. A. I. Gates, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Macmillan Co. 1923. $2.50. Writ- 
ten for: Teachers in training and also 
for those already engaged in profes- 
sional service. 

Special contribution: Best solu- 
tions of educational problems offered 
by psychologists are presented, rather 
than divergent views of several spe- 
cialists. An excellent book for teach- 
ers. Topics treated: Methods and 
subject matter of psychology; Re- 
ceiving, connecting and _ reacting 
mechanisms; General characteristics 
of instinctive activity; Role of in- 
stincts in habit formation; Laws and 
principles of economy in learning; 
Acquisition of ideas; Reasoning and 
problem solving; Value of individual 
differences; Intelligence, etc. 


43. Educational Measurements and 
the Classroom Teacher: 265 pages. A. 
R. Gilliland and R. H. Jordan, North- 
western University and Cornell Uni- 
versity. The Century Co. 1924. $2.00. 
Written for: Teachers interested in 
the utilization of standardized tests in 
measuring results of instruction. 

Special contribution: Topics treat- 
ed: Reasons for educational measure- 
ments; Requisites for objective testing; 
Measuring results in the fundamental 
processes; Secondary school mathe- 
matics, science, languages, achievement 
tests, intelligence tests, etc. 


44. Curriculum Practices in the Jun- 
ior High School: 182 pages. James 
M. Glass, Director of High Schools, 
Pennsylvania. University of Chicago 
Press. 1924. $1.75. Written for: All 
interested in Junior High School edu- 
cation. 


Special contribution: Presents an 
excellent statistical survey showing the 
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practices in grades 5-9 in fourteen se- 
lected cities; covers practices in thir- 
teen subjects. Topics treated: Need 
for the scientific reconstruction of the 
curriculum; The Junior High School 
curriculum; The core. curriculum; 
Elective courses; Subject divisions and 
constants; Units of teaching. 


45. The Education of the Consumer: 
360 pages. Henry Harap, Antioch 
School, Antioch College. Macmillan 
Co. 1924. $2.00. Written for: Edu- 
cators interested in the proper direction 
of learning activities. 

Special contribution: Treats the 
problem of determining adequate ob- 
jectives for education with special ref- 
erence to consumption of food, shelter 
clothing, and fuel. Topics treated: A 
study of curricula material; Food con- 
sumption; Housing; Household ma- 
terials and skill; Fuel consumption; 
Clothing consumption; Arrangement 
of objectives for several school sub- 
jects. 


46. A School Building Survey: 70 
pages. F. W. Hart and L. H. Peter- 
son, University of California. Dept. 
of Education, University of California. 
1922. 50c. Written for: School board 
and citizens of San Rafael, California. 

Special contribution: Illustrates the 
technique of making a school building 
survey and of presenting the survey 
results to the public through tabu- 
lar data, charts, graphs and pictures. 
Topics treated: What good schools 
mean to the city; Adequacy of pres- 
ent school buildings and equipment; 
Progress of children through school; 
Growth in population and in school 
enrollment; Ability of the city to 
provide adequate school-housing fa- 
cilities; The school building program 
as recommended. 


47. Supervised Study: 398 pages. 
Alfred Hall-Quest, University of Vir- 
ginia. Macmillan Co. 1916. $1.80. 
Written for: Classroom teachers in- 
terested in directing the study activ- 
ities of pupils. 

Special contribution: Methods are 
presented for supervising the study of 
each of the several subjects of the 
school curriculum. Topics treated: 








Proper conditions and hindrances of 
study; Organization of supervised 
study; General methods of studying; 
Methods of studying each of the 
several subjects; Effectiveness of su- 
pervised study. 


48. The Textbook: 265 pages. 
Alfred L. Hall-Quest, University of 
Cincinnati. Macmillan Co. 1918. $1.50. 
Written for: Principals, supervisors 
and teachers choosing textbooks. 

Special contribution: ie ae 
pioneer among the very few books 
which attempt an evaluation of text- 
books and show the need for such 
books. Topics treated: The history 
of textbooks; How they came to have 
sO prominent a place in American 
education; Kinds of textbooks listed; 
Standards for judging textbooks; The 
textbook as a tool, as a guide, as a 
source of knowledge, as a means of 
interpreting truth, and as an incen- 
tive or inspiration; Many tables and 
charts are given, naming current 
texts and giving their strong and 
weak points. 


49. A Guide to Educational Meas- 
urements: 261 pages. H. C. Hines, 
University of Washington. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1923. $1.90. Written 
for: Teachers who plan to use edu- 
cational tests as guides in classroom 
procedure. 

Special contribution: Gives a dis- 
cussion of the technique of educa- 
tional testing and methods of inter- 
preting results. In addition, a de- 
scription is given of each of the tests 
available for use in the high schools. 
Topics treated: Measures of central 
tendency; Variability and _ relation- 
ship; Measures of mental ability; 
Measures of achievement in each of 
the principal high school subjects. 


50. The Teacher’s Technique: 367 
pages. Charles Elmer Holley, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Century Company. 
1922. $2.00. Written for: Junior and 
senior high school teachers with little 
training. 

Special contribution: Points of 
teaching method and classroom pro- 
cedure for the beginner and student 
in normal schools. Topics treated: 
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Factors that condition teaching; Sub- 
ject-matter; Outcomes of teaching; 
Class period; Imparting knowledge; 
Emotions; Reviews; Training in ap- 
plication; Developing individuality; 
Training to study effectively; Meas- 
uring results; Tests and standards; 
General technique; Lesson plans. 


51. High School and Class Manage- 
ment: 320 pages. Horace A. Hollis- 
ter, University of Illinois. Heath and 
Company. 1915. $1.60. Written for: 
Teachers and principals of high 
schools. 

Special contribution: Brings to- 
gether in compact form a survey of 
high school problems ably treated 
from the standpoint of sound theory 
and wide observation. Topics treat- 
ed: Evolution and definition of high 
school; Organization of the school; 
Employment of teachers; Government 
of the high school; Readjustment of 
administrative units affecting high 
school organization; Selective and ad- 
visory functions of the school; In- 
formal life of the school; Material 
conditions; Daily program of exer- 
cises; School attendance and school 
records; Principles of class manage- 
ment; Program of studies and exer- 
cises for the high schoal; Technique 
of teaching; Notes on the teaching 
of English; Notes on foreign lan- 
guage teaching; Notes on instruction 
in mathematics; Some general con- 
siderations as to expression; Notes on 
the teaching of history; Notes on the 
teaching of science; Criteria for the 
selection of high school textbooks; 
Criteria for the selection of high 
school library books; Bibliography; 
Index. 


52. The Philosophy of Education: 
295 pages. Herman Harrell Horne, 
Dartmouth College. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1904. $1.30. Written for: Edu- 
cators and students of education. 

Special contribution: Deals in a 
thorough way with the nature and 
meaning of education. Topics treated: 
The field of education; The biological, 
the physiological, the sociological, the 
psychological and the philosophical 
aspects of education. 
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53. A Teacher’s Philosophy, In and 
Out of School: 83 pages. Wm. Hyde, 
Bowdoin College. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1910. 80c. Written for: The 
teacher with ideals. 


Special contribution: A very prac- 
tical application of fundamental phil- 
osophies of life. Topics treated: The 
first half of the monograph indicates 
the democratic principles which un- 
derlie the general program of all 
school organization from the primary 
schools through the university. The 
second half applies the fundamentals 
of the Epicurean, Stoic, Platonic, Ar- 
istotelian and Christian philosophies. 


54. Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion: 741 pages. A. J. Inglis, Har- 
vard University. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1918. $3.10. Written for: 
Secondary teachers and administra- 
tors. 

Topics treated: Nature of pupils to 
be educated, considering physical and 
mental traits, individual differences and 
character and classification of high 
school population; Character of social 
organization and social ideals, consid- 
ering historical background and growth 
of secondary schools, also their relation 
to elementary schools and higher edu- 
cation. Comparative study with for- 
eign systems of education also con- 
sidered. Discussion given to aims, 
functions and social principles involved 
in secondary education; The means and 
material available for secondary edu- 
cation; Analysis of subject-matter 
taught; Its justification for place in 
curriculum and also pertinent sug- 
gestions concerning organization and 
making and developing of curriculums 
for secondary schools. Valuable 
bibliography appended to each chap- 
ter and helpful index given. 


55. The Problems of Boyhood: 130 
pages. F. W. Johnson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1914. $1.35 
(cloth) 80c (paper). Written for: 
Teachers and boys in out-of-school 
neighborhood groups. 

Special contribution: The book is 
valuable as a study book for a Y. M. 
C. A. or Boys’ Club Group, as it 
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gives material for discussion on the 
various problems which a boy meets. 
Topics treated: Two views of boy- 
hood; Some elemental problems; Cus- 
tom, habit, honesty, property rights; 
Gambling and betting; Speech; Slang 
and profanity; Clean thinking and 
speaking; The problem of sex; Alco- 
holic liquor and tobacco; Courtesy 
and respect; Self-control; Conserva- 
tion and efficiency; Loyalty; Citizen- 
ship; Clubs and fraternities; The 
idealism of boyhood; Choice of a 
life-work; Religion. 


56. High School Education: 470 
pages. Chas. H. Johnston and Others, 
University of Illinois, Scribner’s. 1912. 
$1.88. Written for: All serious stu- 
dents of our modern high school. 

Special contribution: Treats from 
every angle the best approaches to 
the problems of high school programs 
and curriculums. Topics treated: Cur- 
rent demands on program; Disciplin- 
ary basis; History; Principles and 
plans for re-organization of courses 
of study; Instruction; Mathematics; 
Physics; Chemistry; Biology; Physi- 
ology; English; Latin; Public speak- 
ing; Modern language; Social 
sciences; Drawing; Music; Moral ed- 
ucation; Physiology and hygiene; Sex 
pedagogy; Agriculture; Commercial 
subjects; Vocational training; Prac- 
tical arts for girls; Psychology; High 
school library. 


57. The Modern High School: 759 
pages. Chas. H. Johnston and Others, 
University of Illinois. Scribner’s. 1914. 
Written for: Superintendents and 
principals. 

Special contribution: Contributes to 


and stimulates the movement of 
socializing school. Topics treated: 
Social administration; High school 


education as social enterprise; Legal 
status of high school; High school 
and business enterprise; Relation of 
high school to elementary school; 
Relation of high school to higher 
schools; Relation of high school to 
industrial life of community; Social- 
ized curriculum and courses of study; 
Class management in relation to fam- 
ily and community; Direction of 
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study chief aim of high school; Social 
value of school study vs. home study; 
Home and school association; Co- 
operative agencies. 


58. Junior-Senior High School Ad- 


ministration: 389 pages. Chas. H. 
Johnston, University of Illinois; 


Jessie H. Newlon, Superintendent of 


schools, Denver; Frank G. Pickell, 
Assistant superintendent, Cleveland. 
Scribner’s. 1922. $1.88. Written for: 


Junior and senior high school princi- 
pals. 

Special Contribution: Presents in 
striking contrast the differing points 
of view held by groups of educa- 
tional theorists. Treats a wide range 
of topics all of which must be thought 
through by the high school principal. 
Topics treated: Education for the 
new democracy; Party platforms in 
education; Junior high school admin- 


istration; Curriculum organization; 
Socialized recitation; Supervised 
study; Supervision of teachers and 


teaching; The high school library; 
High school publicity; The new con- 
ception of principalship; High school 
and modern citizenship. 


59. Psychology of High School 
Subjects: 508 pages. Chas. H. Judd, 
University of Chicago. Ginn and 
Company. 1915. $2.20. Written for: 
Teachers of high school subjects in- 
terested in the psychological aspects 
of subject matter. Topics treated: 
Psychology of mathematics; of space; 
of geometry; of number and abstrac- 
tion; The re-organization of mathe- 
matics; Psychology of English; Eng- 
lish problems; Psychology of English 
course; of foreign languages; Opposi- 
tion between practical arts and lan- 
uage; Industrial courses; Science; Fine 
arts; History; Generalized experience; 
Teaching students to study; General 
problems of secondary education. 


60. The Nation and its Schools: 
352 pages. J. A. H. Keith, State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania; 
W. C. Bagley, Teachers’ College. 
Macmillan. 1920. $1.60. Written for: 
School administrators interested in ed- 
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ucation as a function of the national 
government. 

Special contribution: Gives fact 
and argument to show that the nation 
is the real educational unit, that the 
Federal Government should bear in 
part the expense of education and that 
the educational needs of the nation 
should be in the hands of an ade- 
quate agency at Washington. Topics 
treated: Early grants for the support 
of education; National educational as- 
sociation and Federal aid; What the 
war revealed; Illiteracy among native 
born; Americanization; Health edu- 
cation; Preparation of teachers; and 
a National department of education. 


61. The High School Age: 224 
pages. Irving King, University of 
Iowa. Bobbs-Merrill. 1914. $1.50. 
Written for: All responsible for care 
and culture of boys and girls through 
their teens. 

Special contribution: Gives a non- 
technical treatment of the physical, 
mental, and social characteristics of 
boy life and girl life. Topics treated: 
Waste in high school; Physical 
changes of high school years and 
school efficiency; Mental changes and 
broadening vision; Economic and 
social interests of high school pupils; 
Study habits and amusements of high 
school pupils; Adaptation of high 
school to the needs of its pupils. 


62. How to Use Your Mind: 215 
pages. Harry D. Kitson, University 
of Chicago. Lippincott. 1916. $1.50. 
Written for: Students and teachers 


_ in administration of supervised study. 


Special contribution: Suggestions 
on ways of studying effectively and 
how to accomplish effective study 
work. Topics treated: Intellectual 
problems of the college freshman; 
Note-taking; Brain action during 
Study; Formation of study habits; 
First aids to memory; Concentration 
of attention; How we reason; Ex- 
pression as an aid in learning; The 
plateau of despond; Mental second 
wind; Examinations; Bodily condi- 
tions for effective study. 


63. The High School Principal: 121 
pages. Leonard V. Koos, University 


of Minnesota. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1924. $1.20. Written for: All those 
interested in educational progress, es- 
pecially for school boards, superintend- 
ents, and principals. 

Special contribution: Contains brief 
discussions and many clear graphs in 
connection with the following topics 
treated: Study of the high school 
principal; Education and training of 
principals; Professional stability; His 
activities and responsibilities, etc. 


64. The Junior-College Movement: 
L. V. Koos, University of Minnesota. 
Ginn and Company. 1925. Written 
for: Secondary school principals in- 
terested in the upward extension of 
secondary education. 

Special contribution: Compact and 
readable survey of both public and 
private junior colleges. Topics treated: 
Scope and variety of movement; Cur- 
rent conceptions of the special services; 
Instructors and instruction; Its demo- 
cratising function; Trends in reorgan- 
ization in higher education; Overlap- 
ping in high school and college; Eval- 
uating types of junior colleges, etc. 


65. The Junior High School: 179 
pages. Leonard V. Koos, University 
of Minnesota. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1920. $1.40. Written for: 
Primarily administrators and princi- 
pals. Also valuable to classroom 
teachers in grades seven to nine. 

Special contribution: Gives sug- 
gestions to those interested in reor- 
ganization on the 6:3:3 plan. Topics 
treated: The movement for reorgani- 
zation; The peculiar functions of the 
junior high school; The test of the 
organization; The program of studies; 
Other features of reorganization; The 
standard junior high school. 


66. Psychology for Teachers: 316 
pages. Daniel Wolford La Rue. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 1920. $1.40. 
Written for: The teacher who wishes 
to put psychology to practical use in 
the classroom. 

Special contribution: Brings to 
bear upon the problems of teaching 
the principles of psychology and 
their special applications as they 
have been derived by recent investi- 
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gations. Topics treated: What the 
mind is made of; Hearing and see- 
ing; Impression and perception; Re- 
cording and reproducing experience; 
Analyzing and associating; Imag- 
ery and imagining; Thinking; The 
feelings; Types of behavior; Indi- 
viduality and individual differences; 
Striking variations of personality; 
Mental hygiene and mental efficiency. 


67. Personnel Problems of the 
Teaching Staff: 457 pages. Ervin E. 
Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Flint, Mich. The Century Co. 1925. 
$2.25. Written for: Administrators 
and supervisors interested in. personnel 
problems. 

Special contribution: Brings to- 
gether considerations from: a wide 
variety of sources; classifies and inter- 
prets findings of many investigators. 
Topics treated: Personnel supervision 
—typical problems; Problems in train- 
ing, certification, and selection of 
teachers; Measuring merit of teachers; 
Loads; Salaries; Tenure; Organiza- 
tions; Ethics of the teaching profes- 
sion. 


68. Democracy’s High School: 125 
pages. William D. Lewis, William 
Penn High School. Houghton Mifflin. 
1914. 60c. Written for: Every man 
and woman interested in boys and 
girls. 

Special contribution: Suggests points 
where the high schools can render 
larger service than the mere incul- 
cation of knowledge. Topics treated: 
A social view of the high school— 
pointing out the defects and methods 
for remedy; The high school and the 
boy; The old and the new; Holding 
the boy; The high school and the 
girl; Course adapted to girls’ needs; 
The high school and the college; 
The administration of the course of 
study; An expression of real service; 
Required studies; Thorough courses; 
Electives; Promotion. 


69. The Redirection of High School 
Instruction: 286 pages. H. G. Lull, 
Kansas State Normal School; H. B. 
Wilson, Berkeley, California. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1921. $1.60. 


Written for: Present and prospective 


secondary school teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

Special contribution: Emphasizes 
and points the way clearly to the 
socialization of various phases of 
high school activities. Shows how 
the high school may become an ac- 
tive agent in solving the problem of 
social adjustment. Topics treated: 
Traditional and functional elements 
of instruction; The social core of 
the high school curriculum; Instruc- 
tion in the prescribed subjects of 
the junior high school; Project-prob- 
lem instruction; Need for efficiency 
in school work; For common knowl- 
edge and training in English compo- 
sition; For physical training for all 
students; For a common knowledge 
of contemporary world history; A 
common need for American history; 
For civic instruction; The need of 
vocational training; Of preparing 
students for professional destinations; 
For recreational and avocational ac- 
tivities; For a general cultural devel- 
opment; The social background of 
high school instruction; Examples of 
small city and town high schools 
undergoing processes of redirection. 

70. Readings in the Junior High 
School Movement: 215 pages. R. L. 
Lyman and P. W. L. Cox, University 
of Chicago and New York University. 
Laidlaw Brothers. 1925. $1.00. Writ- 
ten for: All interested in tracing the 
development of the Junior High School 
movement. 

Special contribution: Gives points 
of view of many writers through quot- 


ed articles. Topics treated: Purpose | 


and development; Description of typi- 
cal school; Organization and program; 
Pupil activities; Characteristic results; 
An excellent bibliography is given. 


71. How to Measure in Education: 
410 pages. William A. McCall, Teach- 
ers’ College. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1922. $3.25. Written for: Ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. 

Special contribution: Brings to- 
gether in one volume most of the 
technique needed by those engaged in 
mental measurements. Topics treated: 
Place of measurement in education; 
Measurement in classifying, diagnosis, 
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teaching, evaluating instruction, voca- 
tional guidance; Preparation and vali- 
dation of test material; Organization 
of test material and preparation of in- 
structions; Scaling the test; Determina- 
tion of Reliability; Objectivity and 


72. How to Study and Teaching How 
to Study. 312 pages. F. M. McMurray, 
Teachers College. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1909. $1.25. Written for: 
The teacher. 

Special contribution: Gives examples 
from every day experiences which il- 
lustrate principles presented. Topics 
treated: Methods of study; The prin- 
cipal factors of study; The nature of 
these factors and their relation to chil- 
dren; The full meaning of study—its 
relation to the children and to the 
school. 


73. The Unstable Child: 471 pages. 
Florence Mateer. American Book 
Company. 1924. $2.75. Written for: 
Indispensable to the student counselor. 


Special contribution: Deals with the 
study of the problem child, a psycho- 
logical treatise but written in a very 
simple, intelligible style. Considers the 
subject in an up-to-date manner. 
Topics treated: An interpretation of 
psychopathy as a source of unbalanced 
behavior in abnormal and troublesome 
children. 


74. The Selection of Textbooks: 138 


pages. C. R. Maxwell, University of 
Wyoming. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1921. $1.20. Written for: Teachers, 


administrators, and board members. 

Special contribution: Suggests a 
simple method of evaluating textbooks. 
Topics treated: The textbook a neces- 
sary tool; Current methods of selec- 
tion; Standards for selection; Special 
outlines for evaluating texts in given 
subjects. 


75. The Educational Bearings of 
Modern Psychology. 143 pages. Chris- 
tabel M. Meredith. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1914. $1.20. Written for: 
School supervisors, teachers, 

Special contribution: Is an appeal 
for scientific thinking, Topics treated: 
The nature of instinct; The modifica- 
tion of instinct; Purposive action and 
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mental growth; The growth of habits 
and sentiments; Environment and sug- 
gestion; Experiment in education; Spe- 
cial studies in connection with memory 
and adolescence. 


76. Directing Study. 377 pages. Harry 
Lloyd Miller, University of Wisconsin. 
Scribner’s, 1922. $2.00. Written for: 
Teachers and principals of junior or 
senior high schools who are inter- 
ested in stimulating pupils to creative 
thinking. 

Special contribution: Provides a 
wealth of illustrative material whereby 
the student can develop through crea- 
tive thinking and whereby the class 
room can be so organized as to pro- 
duce the maximum of individual effort. 
Topics treated: A manual of sugges- 
tive procedures; Administration of di- 
recting study; The learning process; 
Organizing principles and differentials; 
The development of the work spirit; 
Application of the social principle; In- 
itiative and authority; Successes and 
failures in school work; Suggestive 
helps and problems for teachers in 
using this book; Definition and use of 
terms. 


77. The Self-Directed School: 404 
pages. Harry L. Miller and Richard 
T. Hargreaves; (Miller) University of 
Wisconsin, (Hargreaves) Principal, 
Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Charles Scribner’s & Sons. 
1925. $1.80. Written for: Those in- 
terested in producing through the 
school program self-active, responsible, 
socially minded individuals. 


Special contribution: Suggests a 
means of meeting demands of classi- 
fication, not by segregation, but by 
integration on a common basis of 
shared life. Topics treated: Guide 
lines in thinking; Educating up to ca- 
pacity; Curriculum thinking and build- 
ing; The individual and the broader 
curriculum; Semi- and extra-curricular 
activities, guidance, etc. 


78. The Teaching of High School 
Subjects: 470 pages. William A. and 
Harriett H. Millis, (William A.) Presi- 
dent, Hanover College. The Century 
Co. 1925. $2.25. Written for: Stu- 
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dent teacher-training institutions and 
teachers in service. 

Special contribution: Gives a brief 
discussion of the problems involved in 
teaching the several high school sub- 
jects. Topics treated: Functions of 
the high school; Educational values; 
Teaching processes; Teaching of high 
school English, Latin, modern lan- 
guages, history, social studies, science, 
mathematics, vocations, physical edu- 
cation, moral, and religious education; 
Training pupils to study. 


79. Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 790 pages. Paul Monroe and 
Others. Teachers College. Macmil- 
lan. 1914. $3.40. Written for: Prin- 
cipals and students of education. 

Special contribution: Gives not the 
opinions of one author, but a compila- 
tion of well prepared discussions by 
specialists in each field. Topics treated: 
Meaning, scope, history and systems of 
secondary schools, particularly applied 
to those in France, Germany, England 
and the United States; Organization of 
and administration in high schools; 
The psychological and physiological 
and ethical problems of adolescence, 
including a discussion of moral and 
religious education; The status, meth- 
ods of teaching, and scope of all the 
subjects included in high school cur- 
riculum, 


80. The Present Status of Written 
Examinations and Suggestions for 
Their Improvement: 77 pages. W. S. 
Monroe and L. B. Souders, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 1923. $0.50: 
Written for: All teachers interested 
in the improvement of examinations. 

Special contribution: An _ experi- 
mental study and statistical study of 
the validity and reliability of examina- 
tions. Topics treated: Criticisms of 
written examinations; Preparation and 
administration in the high school; Con- 
stant and variable errors in examina- 
tion grades; Content; Improvement; 
Rules governing preparation; Exam- 
ples of the new type examination for 
several subjects. 


81. Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments: Revised and enlarged edition: 
521 pages. Monroe, W. S., University 





of Illinois; DeVoss, J. C., State Teach- 
er’s College, San Jose, California, and 
Kelly, F. J., University of Minnesota. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1924. $2.00. 
Written for: Teachers, supervisors, 
and principals. 

Special contribution: Information 
concerning a large number of educa- 
tional tests and scales. Topics treated: 
Elementary school tests, high school 
tests, intelligence tests, testing pro- 
grams, construction of standardized 
tests, meaning of scores, administrative 
and supervisory uses of educational 
tests, improvement of the written ex- 
amination. 


82. What Is Education?: 357 pages. 
Ernest Carroll Moore, Director of 
University of California, Southern 
Branch. Ginn and Company. 1915. 
$1.48. Written for: Teachers in all 
grades of schools. 

Special contribution: Sections are 
devoted to defining education, defining 
knowledge, the doctrine of general dis- 
cipline, education as world building, 
the kinds of education, learning by 
doing, the place of method in educa- 
tion, learning by problem getting, 
organization by selection, diagnostic 
education, and learning to work with 
concepts. 


83. Principles of Teaching High 
School Pupils. 357 pages. Hubert 
Wilbur Nutt, University of Kansas. 
Century Company. 1922. $2.00. Writ- 
ten for: Teachers and principals. 

Special contribution: Shows that the 
pupil must be made the point of de- 
parture in high school teaching, not 
the subject. Puts into practice teaching 
principles. Topics treated: Introduc- 
tion—definition of terms; The modern 
conception of the High School; 
Method of learning; Motivation of 
learning; Individual differences; Or- 
ganization of subject-matter; Devices 
for measurement of results of teach- 
ing; Techinque of teaching; Supervi- 
sion of study habits of high school 
pupils; The problem of conduct. 


84. The Supervision of Instruction: 
277 pages. Hubert Wilbur Nutt. Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Houghton Mifflin 
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Company. 1920. $1.80. Written for: 
School supervisors. 

Special contribution: Presents a 
practical discussion of the devices 
and the technique which should and 
which should not be employed in 
supervising classroom instruction. 
Topics treated: The job of supervi- 
sion; Supervisory method; Devices of 
supervision; ‘Technique of supervi- 
sion; These main heads are subdi- 
vided to include: A discussion of the 
training of supervisors; A general 
discussion of supervising activities; 
One on the first principle of method; 
The basis for co-operative teaching 
in the elementary school; A similar 
discussion in regard to the secondary 
school; The principles involved in the 
selection of the devices; Principles 
underlying the selection of technique; 
Selected forms of technique; Estimat- 
ing the worth of the teacher; Esti- 
mating the worth of supervision. 


85. Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools: 510 pages. Samuel C. Par- 
ker, University of Chicago. Ginn and 
Company. 1915. $2.75. Written for: 
Supervisors, class room teachers in 
high school. 

Special contribution: Gives the gen- 
eral principles of education as ap- 
plied to the high school curriculum 
rather than specifically by subject. 
Topics treated: Purposes of high 
school instruction; Economy in class 
room management; Selection and ar- 
rangement of material; Types of 
learning involved; Acquiring motor 
control; Associating symbols and 
meanings; Drill-reflective thinking; 
Forming habits of harmless enjoy- 
ment; Supervised study; Conversa- 
tional and laboratory methods; Art 
of questioning; Practice teaching; 
Measuring results. 


86. The High School Problem: 303 
pages. Francis B. Pearson, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of 
Ohio. Row, Peterson and Company. 
1916. $1.25. Written for: The indi- 
vidual teachers of the high schools. 

Special contribution: Responsibil- 
ities of the high school to society, 
and relation of the school and society. 
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Topics treated: The high school a 
democratic institution; Its aims and 
functions; Its organization; Prob- 
lems of the teacher; The principal 
and the pupils; The curriculum; 
Teaching methods; Discipline; College 
influence; School activities; etc. 


87. Psychology of the Junior High 
School Pupil: 280 pages. L. A. Pech- 
stein, University of Cincinnati and A. 
Laura McGregor, Washington Jr. H. 
S., Rochester, N. Y. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1924. $2.00. Written for: 
Teachers of junior high schools, for 
supervisory officers of school systems, 
and for teachers and principals of sen- 
ior high schools. 

Special contribution: A very timely 
contribution treating of the laws of 
psychology and of learning among ado- 
lescents. Especially good chapters on 
“knowing and the adolescent” and per- 
sonality in adolescence, A section deals 
particularly with the application of 
adolescent psychology to instruction, 
socialization and guidance in the jun- 
ior high school. 


88. Intelligence Testing: 398 pages. 
Rudolf Pintner, Teachers College. 
Henry Holt and Company. 1923. $0.00 
Written for: Students interested in 
the scientific phases of education. 

Special contribution: Gives a com- 
prehensive yet readable treatment of 
the intelligence test movement. Topics 
treated: Early history of intelligence 
testing; Work of Binet; Recent de- 
velopments; Scales and group tests; 
Application of intelligence tests as 
they relate to the feeble minded, the 
superior child, the school child, the 
college student, the delinquent, the 
dependent, the deaf, the blind, the 
negro, the foreign born, the employee; 
The inheritance of intelligence. 


89. Introduction to the Use of 
Standardized Tests: 263 pages. S. L. 
and L. C. Pressey, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. World Book Company. 1922. 
$1.80. Written for: The busy teacher, 
principal, and superintendent. 

Special contribution: Gives a sim- 
plified presentation of the subject of 
tests, with a glossary of technical 
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terms and an excellent bibliography. 
Topics treated: The relation of the 
school problems of the teacher, the 
principal, and the superintendent to 
standardized tests; Common sense 
statistics and the use and misuse of 
tests; Discussion of the various tests 
for elementary and secondary school 
subjects; Measurement of mental 
ability; General principles regarding 
tests; How tests are made; The test- 
ing program; Making the testing pro- 
gtam worth while. 


90. Adolescence and High School 
Problems: 386 pages. Ralph W. 
Pringle, Illinois State Normal. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1922. $1.60. 
Written for: Prospective high school 
teachers and principals. 

Special contribution: The solution 
for various problems growing out of 
high school teaching and manage- 
ment. Topics treated: Methods of 
solving education problems; Pre-ado- 
lescence; Psychology of adolescence; 
Physiological changes and character- 


istics; Mental growth and recon- 
struction; Social characteristics and 
their importance; Moral aspects; 


Transition to Secondary School; 
American high school group; The cur- 
riculum; Social activities; Literary so- 
cieties; Debating; High school jour- 
nalism; Athletics; Pupil finance; As- 


sembly; Sex education; Moral edu- 
cation; Principles and methods of 
appeal. 


91. Psychological Tests and Voca- 
tional Guidance of High School Pu- 
pils: 70 pages. Wm. Proctor, Stand- 
ford University. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. 1921. $1.25. Written 
for: All interested in the relationship 
between intelligence levels and suc- 
cess of students in high school and 
college. 

Special contribution: Gives the 
methods and results of an extended 
investigation of the relationship of 
intelligence and success of a sizeable 
group of students of secondary grade. 
Topics treated: Psychological tests of 
high school pupils as a means of 
measuring probable school success, 


as a basis for educational and voca- 
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tional guidance, as a means of de- 
termining fitness for college. 


92. Making a High School Pro- 
gram: 27 pages. Myron W. Richard- 
son, Boston, Mass. World Book Com- 


pany. 1921. 60c. Written for: High 
school principals. 
Special contribution: A _ scientific 


method of constructing a high school 
program as opposed to the “trial and 
error” method. Topics treated: Se- 
lection of work by pupils; Tabula- 
tion of selection blanks and summary 
sheets; Class sections; Making a 
school program; The block system; 
Distribution of recitation sections; 
Assignment of teachers and rooms 
to recitation sections; Indications of 
block numbers upon pupils selection 
of studies sheet; Tabulation and 
equalization of recitation section; De- 
termination of home rooms and study 
rooms; Making out pupils’ programs 
by teachers; Teachers’ schedules of 
work. 


93. The Adolescent Girl: 205 pages. 
Winifred Richmond, George Washing- 
ton University. Macmillan Company. 
1925. Written for: Parents and teach- 
ers. 

Special contribution: Provides ten- 
tative answers to questions arising with 
those who deal with girls whether in 
the home, school or other institutions. 
Topics treated: Adolescent girl in 
earlier times; Meaning of puberty; 
The abnormal girl; The delinquent 
girl; The normal girl; Training and 
education. 


94. The Socialized Recitation: 100 
pages. Charles L. Robbins, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Allyn and Bacon. 1920. 
$2.00. Written for: Teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Special contribution: Gives a thor- 
ough exposition of difficulties, dangers 
and values of the socialized recitation. 
Topics treated: Weakness of individ- 
ual recitation; What the socialized re- 
citation tries to accomplish; The na- 
ture of socialization; The aim of the 
socialized recitation; How to organ- 
ize; Illustrative lessons; Dangers to 
avoid; Qualities to develop; Problems 














of the teacher as a spectator and 
student of class affairs. 


95. Improvement of Written Exam- 
inations: 196 pages. G. M. Ruch, 
State University of Iowa. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. 1924. $1.80. Written 
for: All interested in improving the 
status of examinations and really test- 
ing the results of teaching. 

Special contribution: Shows teach- 
ers the fault and danger in typical ex- 
aminations, with an attempt to develop 
technique for eliminating the objec- 
tionable features. Topics _ treated: 
Functions of written examinations; 
Criteria of a good examination; Sources 
of error in written examinations; Types 
and construction of the newer objective 
examinations; Experimental studies of 
several types of objective examina- 
tions; Statistical considerations related 
to examination technique; Appendix 
with new type examinations in high 
school subjects. 


96. A Primer of Graphics and Sta- 
tistics for Teachers: 132 pages. Harold 
L. Rugg, Columbia University. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 1925. $1.60. Written 
for: Teachers interested in an ele- 
mentary presentation of school data. 

Special contribution: Treats in a 
very simple way the problem of pre- 
senting differences in children’s abilities 
through distribution tables, frequency 
charts, etc. Also gives a_ simple 
method of computing measures of 
central tendency, variability, correla- 
tion, etc. 


97. Statistical Methods Applied to 
Education: 360 pages. H. O. Rugg, 
University of Chicago. Houghton 
Mifflin. 1917. $2.60. Written for: All 
interested in the scientific study of 
education. 

Special contribution: Gives to all 
interested in the scientific phases of 
education the technique with which 
such study may be pursued. The 
last chapter is of special value to 
school principals who desire sugges- 
tions on the effective presentation of 
school data. Topics treated: Use of 
statistical methods in Education; Col- 
lection of educational facts; Tabula- 
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tion of educational data; Methods of 
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averages; Measurement of Variability; 
Use of normal frequency curve in Edu- 
cation; Measurement of relationship; 
Use of tabular and graphic methods 
in reporting school facts. 


98. How to Study and What to 
Study: 170 pages. Richard L. Sand- 
wick. D. C. Heath and Company. 
1915. 88c. Written for: Students and 
teachers. 

Special contribution: The general 
principles of effective study and what 
to study and how. Topics treated: 
Principles of effective study; Reasons 
for and how to study the following 
subjects: History, Latin, English, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Sciences, Economics, Psychology and 
Drawing; Vocation analysis of twelve 
vocations; What is efficiency? 


99. Classroom Organization and 
Control: 291 pages. J. B. Sears, 
Stanford University. Houghton Mif- 


flin Co. 1918. $2.00. Written for: 
Teachers in training and _ teachers 
with limited training. 

Special contribution: Viewpoint— 


that education is process of nurtur- 
ing, fostering and assisting individ- 
uals and groups that health and 
progress may result for the race. 
Topics treated: Meaning and aim of 
Education; Function of aim in man- 
agement; Human factors concerned; 
Environment and teacher as factors; 
Memberships and attendance; Order 
and discipline; School punishments; 
Incentives in management; Organiz- 
ing the school; Grading and promo- 
tion; School curriculum; Daily pro- 
gram; Class studying; Class reciting; 
Testing effectiveness of machinery 
and process; Teacher’s personality; 
Teacher’s training and growth; Teach- 
er’s health and recreation; Teacher 
at work. 


100. The School Survey: 433 pages. 
Jesse B. Sears, Stanford University. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1925. $2.25. 
Written for: Administrators interested 
in school policies and effective presen- 
tation of results attained. 

Special contribution: Suggests cri- 
teria for measuring results and forms 
for presentation of statistical data. 
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Topics treated: Nature and function 
of the school survey; Larger problems 
of administration; Internal administra- 
tion and management; Efficiency of 
instruction and supervision. 


101. Problems of Secondary Educa- 
tion: 330 pages. David Snedden, Co- 
lumbia University. Houghton-Mifflin 
Co. 1917. $2.25. Written for: Prin- 
cipals interested in a critical examina- 
tion of educational objectives and sec- 
ondary school procedure. 

Topics treated: Problems of the 
superintendent; The unversity presi- 
dent; The college professor; The prin- 
cipal of each of the several types of 
high school; The teachers in the sev- 
eral departments of the high school, 
etc. 


102. Your Problems and Mine: 274 
pages. J. K. Stableton, Bloomington, 
Ill. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany. 1922. $1.50. Written for: School 
officers, teachers and parents. 

Special contribution: Gives a num- 
ber of special cases of problems in 
training of children and methods of 
solution. Topics treated: Sample 
Cases; Characteristics of youth with 
concrete cases; Religious awakening; 
Mild types; Demonstrative types; 
Dreams and Dreamers; Mistrust of 
parents; Cheating; Stealing; Awak- 
ening to consciousness of power; 
Away from school; Sex attraction; 
Athletics; Health of girls; Changes 
in intellectual power. 


103. Educational Psychology: 473 
pages. Daniel Starch, University of 
Wisconsin. Macmillan Company. 1923. 
$2.50. Written for: The classroom 
teacher. 

Special contribution: Gives a thor- 
ough review of the experiments bear- 
ing on the psychology of learning. 
Topics treated: Native equipment— 
its variability in single traits and 
combinations, at different period of 
life, and between the sexes, its in- 
heritance and its measurement; Psy- 
chology of learning—its observation 
and progress, and the transference of 
training; The psychology of learning 
the several school subjects; The pro- 
cesses involved; The measurement of 


progress and the most economical 
methods. 


104. Progressive Methods of Teach- 
ing: 364 pages. Martin J. Stormzand, 
University of Southern California. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1924. $2.00. 
Written for: Teachers interested in 
understanding and using the best mod- 
ern teaching methods. 

Special contribution: Suggests scien- 
tific method, accurate measurement of 
controlled experimentation. Topics 
treated: Dangers and values of text- 
book teaching; Using collateral ma- 
terials; Supervised study; Project and 
problem methods; The object lesson 
and laboratory method; Skills, habits, 
and drill; Socialized recitation; New 
methods in testing; Trend toward in- 
dividual instruction. 


105. A Brief Course in the Teaching 
Process: 315 pages. George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Macmillan Company. 1912, 
$1.25. Written for: Teachers in ser- 
vice. 

Special contribution: Stimulates 
teachers to grow in skill of teaching, 
gives expression to fundamental prin- 
ciples as illustrated in classroom pro- 
cedure. Topics treated: Aim of Edu- 
cation; Teaching Process and the 
factors conditioning the teaching pro- 
cess; Dull Season; The Inductive les- 
son; The Deductive lesson; The 
Study lesson; Review or Examina- 
tion lesson; Recitation lesson; Ques- 
tioning; Social phases of the recita- 
tion; Physical welfare of the chil- 
dren; Moral training; Class manage- 
ment; Lesson plans; The teacher and 
supervision; Measuring results in Ed- 
ucation. 


106. The Classroom Teacher: 400 
pages. George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and N. 
L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. American Book 
Company. 1920. $1.50. Written for: 
Principals and teachers. 

Special contribution: Presents 
methods of bringing about coordina- 
tion and cooperation between teach- 
ing and administration. Topics treat- 
ed: Education for democracy and its 
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organization; Supervision of teaching; 
Variability, classification and _ pro- 
gress of pupils; Technique and meth- 
ods of teaching; Standards of meas- 
urement; Class organization; Health 
education; Records and reports; Ex- 
tra-curricular activities; Plant and 
equipment; Teacher and community; 
Realization of professional aims. 


107. How to Teach: 294 pages. 
George D. Strayer and N. Nors- 
worthy, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Macmillan Company. 1917. 
$1.30. Written for: All teachers. 

Special contribution: Gives a com- 
prehensive summary of the principles 
of psychology involved in teaching 
and their application to the class- 
room. Topics treated: Social aim of 
education; Original nature of child; 
Importance of attention and interest; 
Formation of habits; How to mem- 
orize; Use of imagination; How to 
stimulate thought; Appreciation; In- 
dividual differences; Transfer of train- 
ing; Moral social conduct; How to 
study; Types of classroom exercises; 
Measurements. 


108. School Records and Reports: 75 
pages. George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Englehardt, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
New York City. 1924. $1.00. Written 
for: High School principals and stu- 
dents of school administration. 


Special contribution: Contains a copy 
of each of the many types of blanks 
which a principal may well use in mak- 
ing school records and reports. 


109. Standards for High School Build- 
ings: 75 pages. G. D. Strayer and N. 
L. Englehardt, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. 1924. $1.00. Written for: High 
School principals and students of school 
administration. 


Special contribution: Presents a full 
discussion of the features which should 
characterize a high school building. An 
adequate basis is provided on which to 
measure the extent to which a given 
high school building and equipment 
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meet the best thought of the day on 
school house planning. A 1000-point 
score card is included. 


110. The Intelligence of School Chil- 
dren: 313 pages. Lewis M. Terman, 
Standford University. Houghton Mif- 
flin’ Co, 1919. $2.00. Written for: All 
students of Education — especially 
teachers and directors of teachers. 

Special contribution: Gives a sur- 
vey of place and service of intelli- 
gence testing in field of education. 
Topics treated: Principles of intelli- 
gence testing; Individual differences; 
School laggards and superior chil- 
dren; The I. Q. as a basis for pre- 
diction; The tests in vocational edu- 
cational guidance; Practical sugges- 
tions for the use of tests. 


111. The Hygiene of the School 
Child: 405 pages. Lewis M. Terman, 
Stanford University. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 1914, $2.15. Written for: 
Teachers in training and _ teachers’ 
reading circles. 

Special contribution: Treats of the 
hygiene of physical and mental 
growth; gives many figures, charts 
and illustrations. Topics treated: 
Broader relations of educational hy- 
giene; Physical basis of education; 
General laws of growth; Malnutri- 
tion in school children; Tuberculosis 
and the school; Physiology and venti- 
‘ation; Physical Examinations; Pre- 
ventive mental hygiene; Suggestions 
for a teacher’s private library on the 
hygiene of physical and mental 
growth. 


112. Training for Effective Study: 
246 pages. F. W. Thomas, State 
Teachers College, Fresno, California. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. 
$1.90. Written for: Teachers and su- 
pervisors interested in training of 
pupils in the formation of good study 
habits. 

Special contribution: Gives sug- 
gestions as to proper motivation of 
work, setting up standards by pupils 
for their own work; Effective methods 
of attacking problems; Training of 
pupils in thinking for themselves. 
Topics treated: Meaning, importance 
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and conditions of study; Knowing 
what is to be studied; Having a mo- 
tive for study; Effective methods of 
study; Supervision of study. 


113. Junior High School Life: 281 
pages. Thomas-Tindal, Emma V. and 
Myers, Jessie DuVall, Principal and 
Teacher of English in Holmes Junior 
High School, Philadelphia. Macmil- 
lan. 1924. $2.00. Written for: Stu- 
dents of Junior High School education 
who are interested in knowing how 
guidance functions in the attainment 
of the aim of education in a democracy. 

Special contribution: Treats of the 
various phases of guidance; physica!; 
curricular; scholastic; social; voca- 
tional; civic; ethical; school clubs; 
school government; inter-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

114. Instinct, Intelligence, and Char- 
acter: 282 pages. Godfrey H. Thom- 
son, Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1925. $3.50. Written for: All stu- 
dents of education, especially for teach- 
ers. 

Special contribution: A very read- 
able discussion of educational psychol- 
ogy. ‘Topics treated: Heredity; In- 
stincts; Play; Intelligence; Nature of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction; Nerv- 
ous system; Brain localization; Inter- 
ests and prejudices; Tests; Methods of 
memorizing and acquiring skill. 


115. Individuality: 60 pages. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 1911. 80c. Written for: Teach- 
ers and educators. 

Special contribution: Establishes a 
point of view and indicates a safe 
method of approach to this intricate 
study of human nature. Topics treat- 
ed: The nature of individual differ- 
ences; Differences in single traits; 
Individual differences in combinations 
of traits; The causes of individual dif- 
ference; The influence of sex; The 
influence of race, near ancestry, edu- 
cation; Significance of individual dif- 
ferences. 


116. Junior High School Procedure: 
(In press). Frank C. Touton and 











Alice B. Struthers, University of South. 
ern California and Principal-elect of 
Starr-King Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, California. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1925. Written for: Teachers 
and principals interested in junior high 
school objectives and their attainment 
through the curricular and school ac- 
tivities. 

Special contribution: Gives specific 
guidance in the administration and 
supervision of the junior high school 
and in teaching of junior high school 
subjects. Topics treated: The junior 
high school, a democratic organization; 
Staff organization; Guidance; Making 
the schedule; Directing learning activ- 
ities; Measuring and recording pro- 
gress, including the new type exam- 
ination for the several subjects; Study 
helps; Teaching the several subjects; 
Attendance system; Buildings and 
grounds; Self-rating cards for princi- 
pal, teacher and pupil; Exhibits, pupil 
and cost accounting; Supplementary 
bibliographies. 


117. Measuring Results in Educa- 
tion: 486 pages. Marion R. Trabue, 
University of North Carolina. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 1924. $2.00. Written 
for: Teachers who seek to gain an 
adequate understanding of the several 
measures of school achievement. 


Topics treated: Gives explanation 
of tests covering fundamental processes 
and means of measuring central ten- 
dency, variability, and correlation. Also 
treats of educational uses of intelli- 
gence tests. 


118. Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion: 677 pages. W. L. Uhl, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Silver-Burdette & 
Co. 1925. $3.00. Written for: Stu- 
dents of the theory of secondary edu- 
cation. 


Special contribution: General dis- 
cussion by the author supported by 
many articles quoted from the writ- 
ings of educational specialists. Topics 
treated: American plan for secondary 
education; The secondary school teach- 
er and pupils; Secondary education in 
foreign countries; Reorganization move- 
ment in secondary education; Curricu- 
lum problems. 
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119. The Junior High School Idea. 
423 pages. Joseph K. VanDenburg, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Henry Holt and Co. 1922. $1.50. 
Written for: Junior high school prin- 
cipals especially, of some _ interest 
to teachers. 


Special contribution: Clearly dis- 
cusses the junior high school problem 
and items worth while in junior high 
school administration. Topics treated: 
Tests and results; Course of study; 
General method in junior high school; 
Subjects discussed; Physical training; 
Study methods; Project method; So- 
cialized recitation; Examination; Re- 
port cards; Pupils’ self-government; 
Teacher participation in school govern- 
ment, 


120. Procedures in High School 
Teaching: 330 pages. Douglas Wa- 
ples, University of Chicago. Macmil- 
lan. 1924. $2.00. Written for: Stu- 
dents of education interested in the 
problem method approach to the meth- 
ods of teaching in secondary schools. 

Topics treated: Introducing the 
course; The high school teacher’s ac- 
tivities; Studying the pupil; Motiva- 
tion; Discipline; The lesson—plan, as- 
signment, and types; Teaching pupils 
to think; Testing results, etc. 


121. Principles and Methods of 
Teaching: 677 pages. James Welton, 
University of Leeds. University Tu- 
torial Press, Ltd., London, England. 
1909. Written for: Teachers in train- 
ing. 

Special contribution: Sets forth a 
curriculum for primary schools. 
Topics treated: General function of 
teaching; Material of instruction; 
Form of instruction; Special methods 
in English, Music, History, Geog- 
raphy, Natural History, Mathematics, 
Form, Needlework, Modern Lan- 
guage. 


122. How to Study Effectively: 42 
pages. Guy M. Whipple, University 
of Illinois. Public School Publishing 
Co. 1916. 50c. Written for: Student 
advisors and students of college and 
high school. 

Special contribution: Sets forth a 
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good guide to proper habits in study. 
Topics treated: A clear discussion of 
directions that, if followed, will result 
in proper study habits; Physical con- 
dition of student: Physical condition 
of room; Mental attitudes of students 
and other valuable data. 


123. Graphic Methods in Education: 
316 pages. J. Harold Williams, Lec- 
turer of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1924. $2.00. Written for: 
School officers interested in a display 
of statistical facts. 

Special contribution: Gives a prac- 
tice in methods serviceable in portrayal 
of statistical data. Topics treated: 
Gives diagrams drawn from a wide 
variety of sources showing various 
methods of displaying the several types 
of school data; The merits of the sev- 
eral types of diagrams are weighed. 


124. The Motivation of School 
Work: 256 pages. H. B. Wilson, 
City Schools, Berkeley, California, and 


G. M. Wilson, Boston University. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1916. $1.90. 
Written for: Teachers and_ super- 
visors. 

Special contribution: Gives valu- 


able suggestions for adding interest 
to the various school subjects. Topics 
treated: Present needs in Education; 
Definition of motivation; Psycholog- 
ical basis for motivation; Origin and 
sources of motives; Motivation of 
reading; Motivation of language; his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic, etc.; So- 
cial activities and efficiency. 


125. Brightness and Dullness of Chil- 
dren: 310 pages. Herbert Woodrow, 
University of Minnesota. Lippincott 
and Co. 1919. $1.40. Written for: 
Educators, administrators of schools, 
teachers and others working with 
children. 


Special contribution: Gives a broad 
and thorough discussion of intelli- 
gence in all its various phases and 
discusses methods of measuring in- 
telligence. Topics treated: The meas- 
urement of intelligence; Brightness 
and dullness; Brains; Physical de- 
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fects; Anatomical age; Pedagogical 
age; Simple mental processes; Asso- 
ciation, memory and attention; Com- 
plex mental processes: Mental or- 
ganization; Heredity; The organiza- 
tion of Education; Educational meth- 
ods. 


126..A Study of Some High School 
Seniors of Superior Intelligence: 75 
pages. Dorothy MHazeltine Yates, 
Stanford University. Public School 
Publishing Co. 1921. $1.25. Written 
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for: Those interested 
of superior children. 
Special contribution: Appeals for 
constructive aid in education for the 
super-normal based upon intelligence 
testing. Topics treated: Purpose and 
method of a study of some high 
school seniors of superior intelli- 
gence; Nativity; Home _ conditions; 
Relatives of groups studied; Health 
and physical development; Education 
and mental development; Interests of 
students studied; Conclusions. 


in problems 





BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARIES OF TEACHERS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


FOR TEACHERS IN 
AGRICULTURE 


1. Agricultural Education for Teach- 
ers: 172 pages. Author: Garland 
Armor Bricker, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Publisher: American Book Com- 
pany. Published: 1914. Cost $1.20. 
Written for: Prospective teachers of 
Agriculture. 


Special contribution: A guide to 
systematic agricultural education. 
Presents general treatment of the 
subject. Topics treated: The his- 
torical development of agricultural 
education and the proper position of 
the farmer; The qualifications and 
training of teachers; The problems of 
teaching and the apparatus and equip- 
ment needed; The demonstration 
field, home projects and agricultural 
clubs. 


2. The Teaching of Agriculture in 
High School: 202 pages. G. A. 
Bricker, Ohio State University. Mac- 
millan Company. 1911. $1.60. Written 
for: Teachers and principals of high 
schools offering agriculture. 


Special contribution: Sequence and 
organization of subject matter. Topics 
treated: Historical sketch; Secondary 
agriculture distinguished from ele- 
mentary and college agriculture; Ag- 
riculture as a separate science; Psy- 
chological and seasonal determination 
of sequence; Methods of presenta- 
tion; Organization of laboratory and 
field work; Exercises in plant and 
soil studies. 


3. Methods of Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture: 142 pages. Samuel H. 
Dadisman, University of California. 
Richard G. Badger, Gorman Press. 
1921. $2.00. Written for: Teachers of 
agriculture, training farm boys as 
scientific farmers, not as specialists. 


Special contribution: Puts forward 
the project method as the most ef- 
ficient method of teaching agriculture. 


Topics treated: History of agricultural 
education; Special attention is given 
to the Smith-Hughes Bill and its 
effect upon agricultural education; 
Values and methods of handling the 
Home Project are given; Discussion 
on “Planning the Lesson” and some 
very good suggestions in the way 
of outlined lessons are given; Field 
trips and laboratory work are pre- 
sented in brief; Courses for the four 
different years in agriculture, with an 
introductory treatment of agriculture 
in the first year—2nd, poultry—3rd, 
animals—4th, management; Farm me- 
chanics and co-operative organiza- 
tions are emphasized in the latter 
part of the book. 


4. Agriculture in the High School: 
191 pages. Henry N. Goddard, High 
School Inspector of Agriculture. 
Wisconsin State Department of Edu- 
cation. 1917. Written for: Teachers of 
Agriculture in State of Wisconsin. 


Special contribution: Course of 
study for agriculture in combination 
with other subjects. Topics treated: 
Historical sketch and text of laws 
relating to agriculture; Requirements 
—Administrative and legal; Courses 
of study; Practical projects; Neces- 
sary equipment; Agriculture for the 
grades; Agricultural literature. 


5. Materials and Methods in High 
School Agriculture: 385 pages. Wm. 
Granville Hummell, University of 
California. Macmillan Company. 1913. 
$1.80. Written for: Persons interested 
in introducing agricultural courses 
into high schools. 


Special contribution: Shows how 
a teacher’s influence may cause agri- 
cultural development in a community. 
Emphasizes need for trained teach- 
ers. Topics treated: Gives the his- 
tory of agriculture in the high school 
curriculum, the reasons for it and its 
place there; Necessary equipment and 
methods; Various branches of agri- 
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culture; Outlines the fourth year 
course and presents the matter of 
farm management; Discusses. the 
school farm; Gives the qualifications 
necessary for a high school teacher of 
agriculture. 


6. Means and Methods of Agri- 
cultural Education: 273 pages. Albert 
H. Leake, Inspector of Manual 
Training and Household Science, 
Ontario, Canada. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1915. $2.50. Written for: Teachers 
in rural communities and all who do 
not see their dependence on agri- 
culture. 

Special contribution: Shows the 
need for development in all phases 
of rural life and how to meet these 
needs. Topics treated: A statement 
of the development and present status 
of rural life; The problem of rural 
school organization; The need for 
agricultural high schools; The azri- 
cultural college and institute as aids 
to the farmer; The place and work of 
the woman on the farm; The train- 
ing of agricultural teachers. 

7. The Teaching of Agriculture: 
236 pages. Aritas W. Nolan, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1918. $1.80. Written for: Teachers of 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Special contribution: Recommen- 
dations concerning the aim, scope of 
work, principles, materials, and meth- 
ods to be used in teaching agricul- 
ture. Topics treated: Nature study 
as preceding agriculture; Elementary 
agriculture and boys’ and girls’ club 
work; High school agriculture; The 
teacher of agriculture; Vocational 
agriculture; Suggestions for farm, 
home and community survey; Sugges- 
tions for laboratory equipment; Smith- 


Hughes law and vocational agri- 
culture in secondary school. 
8. Vocational Agricultural Educa- 


tion: 468 pages. R. W. Stimson, 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Mass. Macmillan Company. 
1919. $2.00. Written for: Vocational 
agricultural supervisors and _ instruc- 
tors. 

Special contribution: Authoritative 
source book on Massachusetts home- 
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project plans. Topics treated: Home- 
projects, adaptability, experimental 
proof and needs; Project-study, bibli- 
ography, books, bulletins and maga- 
zines; Massachusetts system, require- 
ments and advantages; Suggestions 
to those responsible for administra- 
tion and instruction; What has been 
done and what can be done. 


9. How to Teach Agriculture: 434 
pages. Ashby Storm and Harry Davis, 
University of Minnesota. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1921. $3.00. Written 
for: Teachers of agriculture and those 
preparing to teach that subject. 

Special contribution. Gives methods 
of teaching agriculture, handling vari- 
ous branches in different ways. Topics 
treated: How to organize for teaching 
agriculture; How to manage the teach- 
ing of agriculture; Methods of teaching 
agriculture; How to teach agronomy; 
How to teach animal husbandry; How 
to teach dairying; How to teach poul- 
try husbandry; How to teach horticul- 
ture; How to teach farm mechanics; 
Engineering and shopwork; How to 
teach farm management; Management 
of soils and fertilizers; Use of charts, 
slides and films; Community work; 
How to conduct land laboratory; 
Equipment for teaching agriculture; 
Home projects. 


FOR TEACHERS OF ART 


1. Design in Theory and Practice: 
268 pages. Ernest A. Batchelder, 
Batchelder Tile Works, Los Angeles, 
California. Macmillan Company. 1916. 
$2.20. Written for: Teachers and stu- 
dents. 

Special contribution: The sole pur- 
pose here is to make the worker think 
in terms of design. Trains in judging 
design values. Topics treated: The 
utilitarian basis; Elementary and es- 
thetic principles; Con&’truction design- 
ing; Materials; Tools and processes; 
Refinement of proportions; The play 
impulse; The ideas and nature; From 
the parts to the whole; From the whole 
to the parts; Lines of study. 


2. Art Composition: 128 pages. Ar- 
thur Wesley Dow, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Doubleday, Page 
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and Company. 1922. $4.00. Written 
for: Use of students and teachers. 

Special contributions: To set forth a 
way of thinking about art founded 
upon composition, or the putting to- 
gether of lines, masses and colors to 
make a harmony. Art should be ap- 
proached through composition rather 
than through imitative drawing. Topics 
treated: (a) The line drawing—Jap- 
anese materials and brush practice; 
(b) Principles of composition—ways 
of creating harmony; (c) Line-compo- 
sition in squares and circles, composi- 
tion in rectangles, landscape composi- 
tion, composition in representation; 
(d) Notan—harmony building with 
dark and light, textile patterns and 
rugs, two values landscapes, two values 
Gothic sculpture Japanese design 
books, three values landscape and pic- 
tures; (e) Color-color theory, color de- 
rived from Notan; (f) Composition— 
in design and painting. 


3. Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Art: 73 pages. Arthur Wesley Dow, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Teachers College, Columbia. 1912. 
$1.12. Written for: Students and be- 
ginning teachers of Art. 


Special contributions: Mr. Dow’s 
original method of presenting and 
teaching art with his theory. Topics 
treated: Purpose and method of teach- 
ing art; (1) Academic; (2) Synthetic; 
The art language; Courses; Spacing 
and proportion; Line; Principles of de- 
sign; Notan or dark and light; Values 
(three or more); Colors (theory and 
practice); Applications of art princi- 
ples; Art subjects for lessons from 
kindergarten through high school. 


4. How to Show Pictures to Chil- 
dren: 132 pages. Estelle M. Hurl, 
Author of Riverside Art Series. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1914, $2.00. Writ- 
ten for: Teachers and Mothers. 

Special contribution: Answers some 
theoretical questions concerning the 
hows, whys and what-abouts of pic- 
tures; Offers practical suggestions 
about the showing of pictures; Supplies 
information about the most desirable 
picture material for children. Topics 
treated: The child and the picture; 


How the picture is made; How to 
make pictures tell stories; Use of 
pictures in the schoolroom; Animal 
pictures, story pictures, pictures of 
children; Games and practical sugges- 
tions to the mother. 


5. Freehand Perspective and Sketch- 
ing: 175 pages. Dora Miriam Norton, 
Instructor in Art, Pratt Institute. The 
Cambridge University Press. 1908. 
Written for: High School, normal 
school, technical school and college 
students—also instructors of such 
schools. 

Special contribution: Provides a com- 
prehensive course in perspective, ap- 
plicable to immediate use for students 
and instructors of art. Topics treated: 
Study of the ellipse and cylindrical ob- 
jects; Straight line objects; Drawings 
of a house by type forms; Various 
problems for original study. 


6. A Book on the Art of P’s and Q’s: 
108 pages. Sallie B. Tannahill, Colum- 
bia University. Doubleday, Page and 
Co. 1923. $4.00. Written for: Teach- 
ers of art interested in letter arrange- 
ment. 

Special contribution: Based on art 
principles as given by Arthur W. Dow. 
Topics treated: Begins letter arrange- 
ment with the capital. Right spacing, 
good proportion, rhythm, and color 
are shown in their relation to lettering. 
Designs are drawn from many sources 
using wave, bird, and flower patterns. 


FOR TEACHERS OF COMMERCE 


1. The Factors of Shorthand Speed: 
194 pages. David W. Brown, Official 
Reporter of U. S. House of Represent- 
atives. Gregg Publishing Company. 
1910. 75c. Written for: All shorthand 
writers. 

Special contribution: Long consid- 
ered a “Shorthand Classic.” 


2. The Teaching of Handwriting: 
155 pages. Frank N. Freeman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1914. 75c. Written for: Teachers and 
supervisors of penmanship. 

Special contribution: Contains scien- 
tific treatment of psychology, physi- 
ology, hygiene, and pedagogy of hand- 
writing. Topics treated: Psychology 
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of handwriting; Problems in teaching 
of writing; Problems of the adminis- 
trator; Standards of attainment in each 
of the grades; Five large writing charts 
in the appendix. 


3. Making Shorthand Teaching Ef- 
fective: 18 pages. John R. Gregg, Pres. 
Gregg Publishing Company. Gregg 
Pub. Co. 1921. 20c. Written for: Teach- 
ers of shorthand (a paper read before 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation.) 


Special contribution: Accentuates 
quick and accurate teaching on the 
part of pupils from the very beginning, 
urging more attention to speed, or at 
least placing speed on a par with ac- 
curacy—from the start. Topics treat- 
ed: This one idea—teach correct habits 
from the beginning, and at the same 
time keep the idea of rapid execution 
ever before the pupil. 


4. The Teaching of Shorthand: 115 
pages. John R. Gregg, Pres. Gregg 
Pub. Co. Gregg Pub. Co. 1916, 75c. 
Written for: Young teachers of short- 
hand, being a series of five addresses 
delivered by Mr. Gregg before various 
commercial teacher organizations 
throughout the United States. 


Special contribution: An inspiration 
to young teachers, creating incentive 
to the accomplishment of a worthy 
ideal — “Making Shorthand Teaching 
Effective”. Topics treated: Lecture No. 
1 deals with the minute detail involved 
in the teaching of shorthand and the 
very great importance of a personal 
interest on the part of the teacher 
toward the pupil. Lecture No. 2—“Art 
of Teaching”—discusses the mental op- 
erations, the complex mental and man- 
ual acts of receiving, remembering, and 
recording all at once, gives suggestions 
for training such a memory; attaches 
value to shorthand as a cultural sub- 
ject. Lecture No. 3—“Tricks of the 
Trade”—stresses the importance of 
one’s being able to do what one pro- 
fesses to teach and the equal im- 
portance of not duing it so well as 
to discourage pupils. Lecture No. 4— 
“Efficient Stenographers” — discusses 
stenography as a profession and the 
technique and general qualifications 
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of a good stenographer. Lecture No. 
5—shows how modern efficiency prin- 
ciples may be applied to shorthand. 


5. Measurement of Achievement in 
Shorthand: 118 pages. Elmer R. Hoke, 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1922. $1.50. 


6. Teaching Business Subjects in the 
Secondary School: 303 pages. Conner 
T. Jones. Ronald Press Company. 
1924. $2.00. Written for: Commer- 
cial teachers and students of Commer- 
cial Education. 


Special contribution: Presents a 
comprehensive view of the present 
situation in secondary school business 
education. Topics treated: Business 
education in the secondary school; 
Content, sequence, and variations of 
commercial courses in secondary 
schools; Qualifications of commercial 
teachers; Correlation of secondary and 
collegiate business education; Business 
arithmetic; Penmanship; Bookkeeping 
—the account method; Bookkeeping— 
the balance sheet method; Typing; 
Shorthand; Training for reporting; 
Office practice; Business English and 
correspondence; Business law; Eco- 
nomic and commercial geography; 
Economics; Salesmanship; Extension 
business education; Business education 
of the academic and technical student. 


7. Psychology of Business. 232 
pages (November 1923 issue of “An- 
nals” of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science.) Editor: 
Clyde King. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, $1.00. 
Order from: American Academy of 
Political Science, Rumford Building, 
Concord, N. H. 

Topics Treated: Human nature in 
business; Applying psychology to busi- 
ness; Job analysis for employment pur- 
poses; Psychological tests in industry; 
Factors affecting human efficiency; 
Research methods in advertising; 
Psychology in salesmanship; Psychol- 
ogy of saving; Psychology in the serv- 
ice of the life insurance business; The 
function of psychology in the school 
of business administration. 


8. The Teaching of Arithmetic: 487 
pages. N. J. Lennes, University of 
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Montana. Macmillan Company. 1923. 
$2.00. Written for Teachers of arith- 
metic. 

Special contribution: Contains gen- 
eral principles of education and their 
application in teaching arithmetic. Top- 
ics treated: General problems bearing 
on the teaching of arithmetic; Formal 
discipline; Methods of learning and 
teaching; Motivation in the early grades 
and in the grammar grades; Special 
problems in teaching arithmetic; The 
textbooks—their selection and ‘use; 
Measurement and the results of teach- 
ing. 


9. Scales for Measuring Special 
Types of English Composition: 142 
pages. E. E. Lewis, University of 
Iowa. World Book Company. 1921. 
$1.36. Written as a doctoral disserta- 
tion, 

Special contribution: Gives the origi- 
nal data upon which scales are made 
for measuring the quality of order let- 
ters, letters of application, social let- 
ters of a narrative type, social letters 
of a problematic type and a scale for 
measuring quality of simple narration. 
Topics treated: The procedure used in 
developing the several scales, the tabu- 
lar data, and the several scales are all 
included in the treatise. 


10. Education for Business: 618 
pages. Leverett S. Lyon, University of 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press. 
1922. $3.50. Written for: Prospective 
teachers and school administrators. 

Special contribution: Determines 
general objectives of business educa- 
tion and indicates solutions of curricu- 
lum making problems. Topics treated: 
Growth and position of business edu- 
cation; Objectives of education for 
business; Functions of education in a 
democracy; Modern agencies of edu- 
cation for business; High school com- 
mercial-curriculum reform. 


11, Commercial Education in Secon- 
dary Schools: 216 pages. Cloyd H. 
Marvin, Southern Branch University 
of California. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1922. $1.50. Written for: Com- 
mercial teachers and principals of com- 
mercial schools. 

Special contribution: This book is a 


real contribution to the field of the lit- 
erature of commercial education, giv- 
ing a view of the entire field. Topics 
treated: Definition and importance of 
commercial education; Development 
of the history, general trends, and the 
present status of commercial education 
in secondary schools; A valuable sur- 
vey of commercial education; A state- 
ment of the principles of curriculum or- 
ganization; Part-time and evening 
school commercial education. 


12. The Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand: 147 pages. Edward J. McNamara. 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 1914. $1.00. 


13. Retail Selling: 93 pages. Lucinda 
W. Prince, Head of Prince School of 
Education for Store Service, Boston, 
Mass. Gov't Printing Office. 1918. No 
charge. Written for: Teachers of Re- 
tail Selling and boards of education. 


Special contribution: Definite plan for 
establishment of retail-selling courses 
in High School and for cooperation 
with stores and training of teachers for 
same, Topics treated: Establishment 
of retail selling courses in public 
schools; Need for training in retail- 
selling; Opportunities in retail busi- 
ness; School credit for store experi- 
ence; Plan for organization; Outline 
of courses Part-time education; Even- 
ing school; Merchants’ part; Training 
of teachers, 


14. Commercial Education: 67 pages. 
F. G. Nichols, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. Gov't Printing 
Office. 1919. Written for: Principals, 
teachers and boards of education. 


Special contributions: Shows how to 
make the most out of Commercial edu- 
cation and to take advantage of pro- 
visions of Smith-Hughes law. Topics 
treated: Organization of commercial 
education; Full-time commercial 
courses; Part-time courses; Continua- 
tion-school; Evening school courses; 
Administration of commercial educa- 
tion. 


15. The Literature of Business: 506 
pages. A. G. Saunders, University of 
Illinois, and H. L. Creek, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Harper and Brothers. 1920. 
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$2.25. Written for: Students of busi- 
ness writing. 


Special contribution: Gives fifty se- 
lections from the best of current lit- 
erature of business, each written by 
experts. Excellent material for work 
in business English. Topics treated: 
Part I—The profession of business; 
Education; Ethics; Psychology; Em- 
ployer and employee; Biography; Suc- 
cess. Part IIl—Business letters and 
principles of business; General claims 
and adjustments; Credits and collec- 
tions; Applications for positions; Ad- 
vertising and salesmanship. 


16. Handwriting Efficiency in Junior 
and Senior High Schools: 55 pages. J. 
M. Snesrud, Supt. of Schools, Orton- 
ville, Minn. Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. 1921. 20c. Written for: Curricu- 
lum makers, principals, superintend- 
ents and teachers of penmanship and 
Gregg shorthand. 


Special contribution: Shows the re- 
lation of longhand to shorthand and 
how a development of shorthand skill 
early in the course leads to far more 
effective results in all the individual’s 
education. Topics treated: Standards 
of speed and legibility; The inefficiency 
of longhand; The possibility of teach- 
ing Gregg shorthand with Palmer long 
hand; Why Gregg shorthand is better 
suited to complement Palmer long 
hand than any other system; A com- 
parative study of long and shorthand; 
Linking up the teaching of long and 
short-hand—75% of time to shorthand, 
25% to long-hand; The practical as- 
pects of introducing shorthand along- 
side longhand. 


17. Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools: 117 pages. Commission on 
Correlation of Secondary and Collegi- 
ate Education with particular refer- 
ence to Business Education. University 
of Chicago Press. 1922. $1.10. Written 
for: Prospective teachers and princi- 
pals. 

Special contribution: Contains a pro- 
posal of a program of studies for the 
Junior High School and social justifi- 
cation of business education. Topics 
treated: Social studies in the business 
curriculum; Actual position of social 
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studies in secondary commercial cur- 
ricula; What the collegiate schools of 
business do by way of correlation; The 
administrative reorganization of our 
school system; Proposals of the com- 
mission; Bibliographies. 


18. Methods of Teaching Typewrit- 
ing: 144 pages. Rupert P. SoRelle, Au- 
thor of “Rational Typewriting” and 
“Office Training for Stenographers.” 
Gregg Publishing Company. 1919. $1.50. 
Written for: All teachers of touch 
typewriting. 

Special contribution: To stimulate 
teachers of typewriting everywhere to 
strive to develop methods of teaching 
to the highest possible point of effi- 
ciency. Topics treated: Factors of 
interest value; Teaching methods; The 
technique of typing; Outline and sug- 
gestions for rational typewriting; Keys 
to constructive exercises; Outline for 
Medal of Honor course; Suggestions 
for handling single keyboard edition. 


FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

1. Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms: 
482 pages. F. Sturgess Allen, late 
General Editor of Webster’s New In- 


ternational Dictionary. Harper and 
Brothers. 1921. $3.00. Written for: 
All students of English. 

Special contribution: Especially 


helpful in teaching composition because 
of the ease with which pupils can use 
it. 

2. The Teaching of English Gram- 
mar: 67 pages. F. A. Barbour, State 
Normal College, Michigan. Ginn and 
Company. 1902. Written for: Ele- 
mentary and secondary school Eng- 
lish teachers. 


Special contribution: Desires to make 
the teaching of grammar less mechani- 
cal—less a matter of memorizing rules 
and more a matter of inductive reason- 
ing. Topics treated: History of Eng- 
lsh grammar teaching (emphasis 
placed on the modern trend of teach- 
ing grammar); Descriptive and scien- 
tific grammar; Purpose and method in 
teaching grammar; False syntax. 


3. Talks on Teaching Literature: 243 
pages. Arlo Bates, University of IIli- 








nois. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1906. 
$1.30. Written for: Teachers of litera- 
ture in secondary schools. 

Special contribution: Makes for real- 
ization of the value of literature. Topics 
treated: What literature is and why 
we study it; Methods of study; The in- 
spirational use of literature; The value 
and study of the classics; Contempo- 
rary literature and its place. 


4. Teachers Outline for Studies in 
English: 174 pages. Gilbert Sykes 
Blakeley, Morris High School, New 
York City. American Book Company. 
1908. 75c. Written for: Teachers of 
English of secondary schools. 

Special contribution: Emphasizes the 
fact that ultimate aim in teaching of 
English is to create desire on part of 
pupil to read; Gives plans for study of 


- five types of literature. Topics treated: 


Teaching of novel; Teaching of narra- 
tive poetry; Teaching of lyric poetry; 
The drama; The essay; Practical plans 
are given for arousing class interest 
through preparation of class work, reci- 
tation period, study of the book as a 
whole. 


5. The Teaching of Oral English: 
214 pages. Emma C. Bolenius, Centra] 
High School, Newark, N. J. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1914. $1.40. Written 
for: Teachers of English and History. 

Special contribution: Contains inter- 
esting new methods of conducting oral 
composition classes in both English 
and History. Topics treated: One-min- 
ute talks” with beginners; “One-minute 
talks” with older students; What to 
avoid; Choice of a subject; The debate 
in English and history; Use of the 
symposium in English classes; A myth- 
ological symposium; Oral composition 
in history; The history club; Organiz- 
ing a government as a class exercise. 


6. Oral English: 388 pages. John 
Brewer, Harvard University. Ginn and 
Company. 1916. $1.48. Written for: 
Students and teachers of English. 


Special contribution: Furnishes the 
pupil with detailed exercises and top- 
ics of everyday life. Topics treated: 
How to make and how to do; Argument 
for beginners; The Speaker’s appear- 
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ance before an audience; Improving 
the vocabulary; Narration; Descrip- 
tion; Simple business talks; Style in 
oral composition; Explanations; Good 
use of the voice; Speeches for special 
occasions (the announcement, the 
nominating speech, presentation and 
response). Additional talks and exer- 
cises (impromptu talks, etc.); Argu- 
ment and debate; Parliamentary law; 
Appendices: Arranging and conducting 
debates; Propositions; Plan for mock 
trial; Nationa! conventions, etc. 


7. The Teaching of English in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools: 380 
pages. Carpenter, Baker and Scott; 
Baker—Columbia University; Scott— 
Michigan University. Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1903. $1.90. Writ- 
ten for: Teachers of English in sec- 
ondary and elementary schools. 

Special contribution: Gives opinions 
of many leading men of the time on 
such questions as place of grammar in 
the curriculum, time to be devoted to 
literature, importance of rhetoric, etc. 
The training of the teacher is included. 
Topics treated: Study of the mother 
tongue; English in elementary educa- 
tion; English in secondary education; 
The course of study; The training of 
the teacher; The philosophy of the as- 
signments; Essay correcting. 

8. The Teaching of English: Percival 
Chubb, Prin. of High School, New 
York. Macmillan Company. 1902. $1.60. 
Written for: English teachers. 

Special contribution: Emphasizes the 
need for the unification of English 
work from the earliest to the latest 
stage of progression. Topics treated: 
Part I—The Elementary School—The 
movement for the reform of English 
studies; Limitations of the school in 
dealing with illiteracy; Early formative 
phases, influences and habits in the 
kindergarten; Learning to read and 
write; Reading in the primary grades; 
Composition, oral and written, in the 
primary grades; Reading; Composi- 
tion; Grammar and language work in 
the grammar grades. Part I]—The 
High School — General aims; Char- 
acteristics and needs of the adolescent 
period; Literature in the high school— 
plans and materials; Methods of treat- 
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ment; Composition in the high school; 
Versification in the high school; The 
question of formalism in method; 
Ideals and aims; Criticism of prevail- 
ing practices. 


9. How to Produce Amateur Plays: 
144 pages: Clark, Barret H., Literary 
Editor Samuel French Publishing Co., 
N. Y. Little, Brown and Company. 
1917. $1.75. Written for: Producers 
of amateur plays. 


Special contribution: Practical sug- 
gestions for stage lighting, setting and 
construction. Topics treated: Choice 
of play; Organization of group; Choice 
of cast; Steps in rehearsals;- Stage; 
Lighting;Scenery; Costumes; List of 
plays; Notes on royalties; Makeup art. 


10. Eighteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion: Part II: 123 pages. Committee 
on Economy of Time in Education. 
Public School Publishing Co. 1919. 
$1.10. 


Special contribution: Fourth report 
including (a) principles of method in 
teaching reading, summarizing the 
work which had been previously done 
concerning economy and efficiency in 
reading. A bibliography of references 
on the subject is included. (b) Prin- 
ciples of method in teaching spelling 
which aims to promote economy in 
the learning of spelling and warns 
against dangerous “short cuts”; com- 
pares suggestive bibliography on spell- 
ing. 


11. The Teaching of Poetry in High 
School: 184 pages. A. H. R. Fairchild, 
University of Missouri. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1914. $1.20. Written 
for: High School English teachers. 


Special contribution: Gives sugges- 
tions on teaching high school pupils 
how to study and appreciate good 
poetry. Topics treated: The problem; 
Elements and factors involved; The 
teacher, the pupil, the poetry; Some 
practical work; Some formal elements; 
When and how to begin the study of a 
poem; Memorizing; Why study an evil 
or failing character; Possible applica- 
tions of a poem; Composition and liter- 
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ature; Outside reading; Review and 
examinations; The enjoyment of poetry 
in its relation to hard work. 


12. Expressive English: 463 pages. 
Fernald, James C., Montclair, N. Y. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 1918. $1.90. Writ- 
ten for: High School English teachers 
and persons interested in improving 
their ability to write good English. 


Special contribution: Gives definite 
suggestions for enlarging vocabulary, 
for choosing the exact word to fit the 
meaning intended, for improving sen- 
tence structure and for using figures 
of speech. Topics treated: The sim- 
plicity of English; Power of English; 
English treasury of words; World lit- 
erature in English; English synonyms; 
Dictionary and how to use it; English 
grammar; Improvement of vocabulary; 
Difficulties in English; Clearness of 
style; Art of brevity; Figures of speech; 
Inventive art in speaking and writing; 
Constructive literary work; Life—the 
supreme achievement. 


13. Twenty-fourth Yearbook N. S. 
S. E.: Part I: Report of the National 
Committee on Reading. 356 pages. 
W. S. Gray and others, Gray at Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Public School Pub- 
lishing Co. 1925. $1.50. Written for: 
Educators interested in the scientific 
study of reading. 

Special contribution: Gives most 
carefully considered recommendations 
at present in the field of reading. 
Topics treated: Reading activities in 
school and social life; Essential objec- 
tives of instruction in reading; A mod- 
ern program; Development of a mean- 
ingful vocabulary; Reading and content 
studies; Literature; Appropriate read- 
ing materials; Provision for individual 
differences; Reading tests; Diagnosis 
and remedial work; Ways and means 
of putting an improved reading pro- 
gram in operation; Outstanding recom- 
mendations. 


14. Writing for Print: 252 pages. H. 
F. Harrington, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. D. C. Heath and Company. 1922. 
$1.30. Written for: Junior high school 
students interested in journalism, high 
school teachers of journalism, staff 
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and sponsor of a High School newspa- 
per. 

Special contribution: Gives definite 
suggestions as to the best methods of 
journalism and specific directions for 
publishing a school newspaper. Topics 
treated: The reporter and the news; 
Simple news items; Building the news 
story; Football; Speeches; Interviews; 
Feature and human-interest stories; 
The reporter’s use of words; The edi- 
torial; Making the school newspaper 
and copy-reading; Head-writing and 
make-up; Guide-posts for teachers; 
Style book for a High School news- 
paper and dictionary of common news- 
paper terms. 


15. Teaching English in Junior High 
Schools: 142 pages. Hattie L. Haw- 
ley, High School of Commerce, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1924. $1.20. Written for: Junior high 
school teachers of English. 


Special contribution: Contains in- 
teresting methods and devices for vi- 
talizing English, especially composition, 
through: Devices to cultivate power; 
Devices to cultivate appreciation; De- 
vices to teach fundamental facts. 


16. The Reorganization of English 
in Secoritary Schools: 181 pages. J. F. 
Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 1917. 20c. Written for: Eng- 
lish teachers and administrators of sec- 
ondary schools. 


Special contribution: Presents the 
latest steps in the development of the 
teaching of English in secondary 
schools; sets forth definite aims to be 
realized. Topics treated: History of the 
study of English in American secon- 
dary schools; The movement for re- 
organization; The point of view of 
the committee; Aims of the English 
course; Report on composition in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades; Re- 
port on literature in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades; Report on composi- 
tion in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades; Report on literature in the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades; Re- 
port on oral expression; Report on 
business English; General reading; Re- 
port on the library and its equipment; 
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Administrative problems; The organ- 
ization of the English course. 


17. Twentieth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation: 172 pages. Ernest Horn, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. 1921. $1.00. Writ- 
ten for: Teachers of reading. 


Special contribution: Shows that 
silent reading should be given relatively 
more time than is given to oral read- 
ing; tells how to assist pupils who are 
having trouble in school due to their 
inability to read. Topics treated: Fac- 
tors affecting results in primary read- 
ing; Controlling factors in the meas- 
urement of silent reading; Individual 
difficulties in silent reading; Develop- 
ment of speed; Motivated drill work 
for third grade; The effect of a single 
reading; Outlining and summarizing 
compared with re-reading as methods 
of studying; Measuring comprehension 
of content material; Vocabularies of 
ten first readers; Contents of Readers; 
Exercises developed at Detroit for 
making reading function; Silent Read- 
ing exercises developed at Denver, 
Cedar Rapids, Racine and Iowa City. 


18. English Composition: 172 pages. 
Earl Hudelson, University of Minne- 
sota. Public School Publishing Co. 
1923. Written for: Teachers of Eng- 
lish in High Schools. 75c. (Appeared 
as the Twenty-second Yearbook of the 
N. S. S. E.) 


Special contribution: Sets forth in 
the aims of teachers of composition, 
methods employed in realizing these 
aims and objective scales for measur- 
ing ability. Topics treated: Aims and 
methods of teaching composition; 
What teachers consider in composition; 
Need for scientific measurements of 
composition; Measurements of abili- 
ties; Thirty-two assignments that were 
sent out with directions for adminis- 
tering. 

19. A Course in Journalistic Writing: 
424 pages. Grant Milnor Hyde, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. D. Appleton and 
Company. 1922. $1.60. Written for: 
Senior high school students; High 
School and college teachers of jour- 
nalism. 
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Special contribution: Emphasizes the 
use of newspaper writing as a stimulus 
to student effort in composition writ- 
ing rather than the purely vocational 
side of journalistic writing. The social 
service aim of journalism is also 
stressed. Topics treated: Character 
and style of journalistic writing; Nar- 
ration; Paragraphs; Human interest 
stories; Sentences; Description; Use 
of words; Exposition; Form of manu- 
script; News narratives; News value; 
Reporting speeches; Interview stories; 
Fditorials; Reporting dramatics; Mu- 
sical events; Book reviews; Publicity 
material; Practical problems of student 
publications; Management and tech- 
nical problems. 


20. Silent Reading: 160 pages. 
Charles H. Judd and G. T. Buswell, 
University of Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press. 1922. $1.50. Written 
for: Educators interested in a scien- 
tific study of reading habits. 


Special contribution: Gives diagrams 
showing length of eye span for indi- 
viduals on different types of reading. 
Topics treated: Silent reading more 
rapid than oral reading; Oral reading 
fastens slowness on pupil; Mental pro- 
cesses differ; Eye movements different 
in reading for various purposes; Same 
true of mental attitudes; Different 
nervous tension—physical feature; Eye 
movement as direct measure of mental 
state as pulse is of heart beat; Motor 
impulses flow from different central 
nervous situations. 


21. Outline Guide to Shakespeare: 
326 pages. Paul Kaufman. The Cen- 
tury Co. 1924. $1.75. Written for: 


Teacher and reference. 


Special contribution: Gives in con- 
densed form quantities of material re- 
quired by the English teacher in the 
study of Shakespeare. Topics treated: 
A brief synopsis of each plan is given; 
Chapter on each concerning the 
sources, setting, time, and characters 
of the plays as well as on each of the 
grammar, vocabulary, and pronuncia- 
tion of Shakespeare; Closing chapter 
on past and present Shakespearean ac- 
tors particularly valuable for general 
information. 
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22. The Teaching of English: 262 
pages. Paul Klapper, College of the 
City of New York. D. Appleton and 
company. 1915. $1.90. Written for: 
Elementary school teachers of Eng- 
lish, 

Special contribution: Gives splendid 
suggestions for the teaching of both 
formal and informal composition in all 
grades. Topics treated: Informal com- 
position in the first four years; Com- 
position in the grammar grades; Cor- 
rection of written composition; How to 
vitalize composition exercises; Teach- 
ing of spelling; The meaning and use 
of new words; Memorization and mem- 
ory gems; Dictation; The values of 
formal grammar; Principles govern- 
ing the teaching of grammar. 


23. English for Immediate Use: 492 
pages. Frederick Houk Law, Stuyve- 
sant High, New York City. Scribner’s 


Sons. 1924. $1.40. Written for: 
Teachers and pupils in secondary 
schools. 


Special contribution: Presents pur- 
poseful sequence that enables class to 
move forward rapidly. Topics treated: 
Sentence structure; Grammar; Drill 
exercises; Aim is direct contact with 
pupil activities in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. 


24. English Composition as a Social 
Problem: 202 pages. Leonard, Sterling 
Andrus, Horace Mann School-Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. 75c. 
Written for: Teachers of English com- 
position. 

Special contribution: Offers an il- 
luminating analysis of the faults in the 
teaching of English composition and 
points out the remedy. Topics treated: 
The sources of composition projects in 
child-activities; The social group as 
an agent in expressional development; 
The organization of ideas; Evolution 
and attainment of expressional stand- 
ards. 


25. Scales for Measuring Special 
Types of English Composition: 144 
pages. E. E. Lewis, Supt. of Schools, 
Rockford, Ill. World Book Company. 
1921. $1.13. Written for: Teachers of 
English Composition. 
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Special contribution: Gives five new 
scales for measuring attainment and 
progress of pupils in letter writing with 
directions for using each. Topics treat- 
ed: Reviews of the principal features of 
the Hillegas Scale; Thorndike exten- 
sion of supplement to the Hillegas 
scale; Ballou or Harvard-Newton com- 
position scale; Breed and Frostic scale; 
Willing composition scale; Hudelson 
English composition scale plus five 
new scales for measuring the quality 
of ordinary letters; Letters of applica- 
tion; Social letters (narrative type) 
and social letters (problematic type) 
with directions for using each. 


26. Supervised Study in English: 
218 pages. Anne Laura McGregor, 
Washington Junior High School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Macmillan Company. 1921. 
$1.40. Written for: Junior High School 
English teachers. 

Special contribution: Gives technique 
of supervision so planned that evening 
hours of students need not be spent in 
preparation of lessons. The author 
makes provision for individual differ- 
ences by advocating minimum, aver- 
age and maximum assignments. Topics 
treated: General principles of super- 
vised study; Special problems; Oral 
English; Individual differences; Les- 
son plans in oral composition and cor- 
rective English; Literature; Applica- 
tion of supervised study; Composition; 
Grammar and the use of projects. 


27. Standards in English: 193 pages. 
John J. Mahoney, State Normal, Low- 
ell, Mass. World Book Company. 1918. 
$1.20. Written for: Teachers of Eng- 
lish through Grade 8. 

Special contribution: Gives a course 
which is definite in its aim and the re- 
quirements grade by grade. Sets forth 
the grade standards so as to waste as 
little time and energy as possibley 
Topics treated: What we mean to 
teach; The aim of this course in Eng- 
lish; Oral English (subdivided); Writ- 
ten language—paragraphs, spelling, 
clean-cut sentences; Composition sub- 
jects; Correction of composition; 
Copying and dictation as aids on 
teaching composition; Outline of work 
for grades through the eighth; Lit- 
erature outline by grades. 
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28. A Manual for Writers: 225 pages. 
J. M. Manly and J. A. Powell, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press. 1913. $1.25. Written for: Auth- 
ors and all who need guidance in stand- 
ard English usage. 

Special contribution: Gives standard 
usage in all matters of written Eng- 
lish. Topics treated: English compo- 
sition; Grammatical notes (with a list 
of “pitfalls in diction”); Spelling (with 
rules for abbreviating and compound- 
ing words); Capitalization; Punctu- 
ation; The use of italics; Letter writing 
(with forms); Hints on preparation of 
manuscript for publishing; Illustra- 
tions; Stages through which a book 
passes in the making; Typographical 
practices and terms; Miscellaneous in- 
formation (chiefly publication and 
copyright). 


29. Art of Speech: 372 pages. Anna 
Morgan, School of Expression, Chi- 
cago, Ill. A. C. McClurg and Company. 
1909. $1.50. Written for: Those who 
seek greater refinement in speech. 

Special contribution: Emphasizes 
the fundamentals of oral expression as 
breathing and voice culture. Topics 
treated: Breathing; Voice; Poise; Our 
Language; Platform conduct; Diction; 
Pronunciation of foreign words; The 
conduct of arms and the body; The 
development of the drama _ today; 
French drama; Spanish drama; Ger- 
man drama; English drama. 


30. Silent Reading: 289 pages. John 
A. O’Brien, University of Illinois. Mac- 
millan Company. 1921. $1.40. Written 
for: Grade and High School teachers. 

Special contribution: Gives the fac- 
tors influencing the rate of Silent Read- 
ing and definite methods of training to 
improve. Topics treated: Resumé of 
previous investigations; The problem; 
Factors influencing the rate of silent 
reading; Training in rapid silent read- 
ing; Training to decrease vocalization; 
Training in perception; Statement of © 
procedure; Statement of results; In- 
terpretation of results; Photographic 
record of eye-movements during read- 
ing; Summary of conclusions. 


31. Self Cultivation in English: 50 
pages. G. H. Palmer, Harvard Uni- 
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versity. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1908. 40c. Written for: Students and 
teachers of English composition. 


Special contribution: Creates an in- 
terest in and an optimistic attitude to- 
ward the art of learning to write and 
speak well. Topics treated: English 
as a tool; Sound speech as the basis 
of literary power; How to remove the 
drudgery of writing; The artistic pur- 
pose of writing is involved in the moral; 
The social purpose; Leaning upon the 
subject; Association with good speak- 
ers and writers. 


32. Abilities and Disabilities in the 
Use of English: 51 pages. H. E. Pot- 
ter, Gustine High School, Gustine, Cali- 
fornia. University of California Press. 
1922. 50c. Written for: Teachers of 
English in High Schools, particularly 
those of California High Schools, 

Special contribution: Explains a defi- 
nite method of finding the errors made 
by the pupils of any high school. 
Eliminates “guess work” in the teach- 
ing of composition and grammar. Top- 
ics treated: Other error studies; Abil- 
ities in handwriting and in written com- 
position; Sentence structure; Gram- 
mar; Diction; Organization; Punctu- 
ation; Miscellaneous errors; Summary 
of findings; (All findings concerned 
were taken from the written composi- 
tions of entering freshmen in the Uni- 
versity of California.) 


33. English Problems in the Solv- 
ing: 232 pages. Sarah E. Simons, City 
Schools, Washington, D. C. Scott, 
Foresman Company. 1920. $1.50. Writ- 
ten for: Secondary school teachers. 

Special contribution: Attacks the 
root of the greatest difficulty in every 
phase of the teaching of English and 
suggests an excellent remedy. Topics 
treated: Junior high school; Definition 
and aims; Minimum essentials for 
junior high school English; The sepa- 
ration of composition and literature; 
The problem of the start—the assign- 
ment of correlation; Fundamentals; 
The problem of grammar, punctuation, 
spelling and vocabulary; Oral and 
written expression; The problems of 
better speech; Written work; The let- 
ter; Theme correcting; Measurement 


of results; The choice of literature; 
The teaching of literature; The prob- 
lem of reading; Imitation; Dramatiza- 
tion; Some special problems; Ameri- 
can literature; The magazine; The 
world war and the English class; The 
history of literature; The teaching of 
poetry; The drama; The teaching of 
certain classics. 


34. The Reading Process: 267 pages. 
William A. Smith, University of Cali- 
fornia-Southern Branch. Macmillan 
Company. 1922. $1.40. Written for: 
Teachers and supervisors of reading. 

Special contribution: Gives an ex- 
planation of the factors that enter into 
reading, especially silent reading. Top- 
ics treated: Language; The evolution 
of written language; Spelling; Teach- 
ing beginners to read; Analysis of 
reading process; Development and 
variation of reading ability; Compari- 
son of oral and silent reading; The 
content of readers; Standard tests for 
measuring reading ability. 


35. The Meaning of Literature: 340 
pages. George Sprau, Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. $1.40. 
Written for: Teacher, if used in high 
schools. 


Special contribution: Endeavors to 
aid the teacher to a fuller appreciation 
of literature by giving directly and 
simply a discusison of the history and 
technique of the essay, lyric, epic, bal- 
lad, novel, short story, and written 
drama. Gives a bibliography for each 
of these. Great value of the book lies 
in the fact that these forms are includ- 
ed in one volume, easily handled. 


36. Silent and Oral Reading: 298 
pages. Clarence R. Stone, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. $2.00. 
Written for: Teachers of reading. 


Special contribution: Discusses mate- 
rials and methods in reading, based on 
recent scientific investigations. Topics 
treated: Contributions to reading prob- 
lems from psychological and educa- 
tional research; Teaching of reading in 
primary, intermediate and upper grades; 
Appreciation; Memorizing; Securing 
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audience situation in oral reading; Si- 
lent reading lessons; Reading tests; In- 
dividual differences and special group 
and individual instruction. 


37. How Much English Grammar: 
215 pages. Martin J. Stormzand and 
M. V. O’Shea, University of Southern 
California and University of Wiscon- 
sin. Warwick and York. 1924. $2.00. 
Written for: Teachers interested in 
the best means of securing good Eng- 
lish usage. 

Special contribution: Gives sugges- 
tions of practical value based upon 
quantitative data to all concerned in 
planning and teaching language and 
grammar courses. Topics treated: 
Need for revised grammar courses; 
Clauses; Verbs; Nouns and pronouns; 
Adjectives; Adverbs; Relation between 
use and error in language courses; 
Plan for revision of present day prac- 
tice. 


38. Teaching of English in High 
School: 383 pages. Clarence Stratton, 
Director of English in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1923. 
$1.80. Written for: Teachers of Eng- 
lish in High School. 


Special contribution: Presents meth- 
ods and aims of English teaching, gives 
definite course of study for each se- 
mester. Topics treated: Aims; Teach- 
ing of prose fiction; Content of poetry; 
Form of poetry; Drama; Essays; Read- 
ing; Judgment and appreciation; Abil- 
ity to write; Ability to speak; Courses 
of study; Questions and exercises; 
Tests and scales; Bibliography. 


39, The Teaching of English in Sec- 
ondary Schools: 365 pages. Charles 
Swain Thomas, High School, Newton, 
Mass. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1917. $2.25. Written for: Teachers of 
English in High Schools. 


Special contribution: Harmonizes the 
traditional and modern points of view 
in the teaching of English, giving aims 
and methods. Topics treated: Aims of 
English; How much grammar should 
be taught; Composition and its essen- 
tials; Cooperation with other depart- 
ments; Choice of literary material; 
Teaching of poetry, the lyric, ballad; 
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Teaching of prose, essay, novel, etc.; 
Outside reading; Extra-class activities; 
Adjustment of the English course; 
Training of the teacher. 


40. English Classics: 298 pages. 
Trent, Hansen, Brewster—Trent, Col- 
umbia University; Hansen, Mechanical 
Arts High School, Boston; Brewster, 
Columbia University. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1911. 88c. Written for: Stu- 
dents and teachers of English. 

Special contribution: Gives supple- 
mentary material and suggestions as 
to methods for teaching each of the 
classics of English literature. Topics 
treated: Novels and romances; Poems; 
Narrative and descriptive prose, ex- 
clusive of the novel; Descriptive and 
lyric poetry; Expository and argumen- 
tative prose. (Each classic is treated 
in detail as to setting, story and inei- 


dents, characters, construction and 
style.) 
41. Oral Composition: 403 pages. 


Cornelia C. Ward, Hunter College 
High School, New York City. Mac- 
millan Company. 1914. $1.40. Written 
for: The pupil, but also suggestive for 
teachers. 


Special contribution: Bridges the gap 
between oral and written English. The 
rules of oral work which ordinarily are 
decidedly prosaic are made most at- 
tractive to the pupil. Topics treated: 
Why we should know how to speak; 
Its place in our lives; Why speech has 
power; The conditions of good speak- 
ing; Preparation; Expression as con- 
ditioned by thought; The paragraph, 
sentence, use of words, etc.; Actual 
speaking (use of body, voice, enunci- 
ation, etc.) ; Kinds of writing and speak- 
ing; Narration; Description; Exposi- 
tion; Argumentation; Topics and illus- 
trative material; Suggestive outlines 
for practice; General topics for school 
assemblies; Topics for oral reports. 


42. What Is English: 225 pages. C. 
H. Ward, Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
1918. $1.50. Written for: Class-room 
teacher and pupils in secondary schools. 

Special contribution: Gives practical 
suggestions covering difficulties en- 
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countered in everyday class work, Top- 
ics treated: Composition (mistakes and 
suggested remedies); Study and struc- 
ture of sentence, paragraph, longer dis- 
course; Intensive spelling; Punctua- 
tion; Facts; Practical devices; Themes. 


43. The Traditions of European Lit- 
erature: 669 pages. Barrett Wendell, 
Harvard University. Scribner’s Sons. 
1921. $3.50. Written for: Teachers 
and students of literature. 


Special contribution: A masterly 
survey by centuries of historical and 
literary traditions which affect litera- 
ture from Homer to Dante. Topics 
treated: Traditions of Greece; Tra- 
ditions of Rome; Traditions of chris- 
tianity; Traditions of christendom; 
Traditions of the Middle Ages. 


44. Self-help Methods of Teaching 
English: 294 pages. Julia H. Wohl- 
farth, World Book Co. 1925. $1.88. 
Written for: Elementary teachers. 


Special contribution: An aid to be- 
ginning secondary teachers, and a re- 
minder for experienced teachers. Deals 
especially with composition work; ob- 
jectives for each grade, from first 
through ninth. Topics treated: Chap- 
ters III, IV, V, IX, contain helpful 
suggestions and discussions on the 
teacher, the textbook and the pupil; 
Self-help activities; Correct usage; 
Composition in higher grades. 


FOR TEACHERS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


1. Problems in Home Economics 
Teaching: 146 pages. L. F. Bowman, 
University of Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press. 1925. $1.50. Written 
for: All interested in outstanding pro- 
blems in home economics teaching. 


Special contribution: Gives 67 pro- 
blems designed to supplement textbook 
material and taken from the experience 
of the author. Topics treated: Aims 
and objectives in home economics; 
The textbook; Project teaching; Cloth- 
ing and textiles, food and nutrition; 
Home management; Child care; Com- 
munity life, etc. 


2. Nutrition and Clinical Dietetics: 
622 pages. Carter, Howe and Mason, 
Associates in Clinical Medicine at Co- 





lumbia University. Lea and Febiger, 
New York. 1917. Written for: Die- 
ticians and teachers of Dietetics. 

Special contribution: Contains an as- 
sembly of facts from reliable sources, 
and may be used as a reference book. 
Topics treated: Digestion; Foods and 
their evaluation as foods; Normal feed- 
ing of adults and children, and in in- 
fancy; Feeding in disease; Special diets; 
Tables of food values; Tables of weight 
and measures. 


3. Domestic Art in Woman’s Edu- 
cation: 274 pages. Anna M. Cooley, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1911. $1.50. 
Written for: Those studying the 
method of teaching Domestic Art in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Special contribution: Gives the 
methods of presentation; practical value 
of domestic art, and its relation to 
other school subjects. Topics treated: 
Relation of Domestic Arts to educa- 
tion; Domestic Art in the elementary 
school; The Relation of Domestic Art 
to secondary education; Selection and 
planning; Domestic Art in Higher 
Education. 


4. Teaching Home Economics: 555 
pages. Cooley, Winchell, Spore and 
Marshall, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1919. $1.80. Written for: A 
help for teachers and for training teach- 
ers. 


Special contribution: Gives methods 
of organization, administration, and 
teaching of Home Economics, with 
special emphasis upon the adaptation 
to the needs of the class. Topics treat- 
ed: The response of womanhood to 
modern social demands; Response of 
educational agencies to the needs of 
women; Development of Home Eco- 
nomics for the needs of the girl; Re- 
lation of Home Economics to other 
subjects; Organization of the elemen- 
tary and High Schools; Home Eco- 
nomics in the rural schools; Home Eco- 
nomics in other organizations which 
help the girl; Planning lessons in Home 
Economics; Management problems; 
Standards for testing methods of in- 
struction in Home Economics; The 
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teacher and the supervisor of Home 
Economics; Utilization of community 
interest in teaching Home Economics; 
Equipment for teaching Home Eco- 
nomics; Available literature in Home 
Economics. 


5. Home Economics in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools: 327 pages. 
Agnes Keeth Hanna, University of 
Chicago. Witcomb & Burrows. 1922. 
$2.50. Written for: Teachers of Home 
Economics, 

Special contribution: Combines best 
methods and experiences of teachers in 
all parts of the country as retold by 
their students. Topics treated: Part 
I: The Subject matter and teaching 
methods of Home Economics; Organ- 
ization of subject; Methods of teach- 
ing; Food; Sewing; Clothing; House- 
hold Management; Part II: Pedagogy 
of Home Economics; Home Econom- 
ics in its relations to other subjects; 
Outline of courses in Home Econom- 
ics. 


6. Industrial and Home-Making Sub- 
jects for Girls: 45 pages. Kauffman 
and Furney, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. G. F. Williams 
and Son, Inc. 1922. 50c. Written for: 
Teachers of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Special contribution: Contains 
courses of study and projects, designed 
with the vocational student’s viewpoint, 
rather than the purely educational. 
Topics treated: Statistics of female em- 
ployment; Objects of courses; Courses 
of study; Home projects; Outline of 
school practice; Subjects for discus- 
sion; Lists of materials needed for in- 
struction; Time allotments of subjects; 
Methods of job analysis; Part-time in- 
struction curricula; Bibliography. 


7. The Measurement of Certain Ele- 
ments of Hand Sewing: 119 pages. 
Katharine Murdoch, Punahou School, 
Honolulu. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1919. $2.50. Written for: 
Supervisors and teachers of sewing. 

Special contribution: Contains a pro- 
vision for the scientific measurement 
of some elements of sewing. Topics 
treated: The problem, the data, the 


scale, faults in sewing; Their analysis 
and importance; The reliability of 
measurements of sewing in relation to 
kind of stitch; Judgments; Number of 
samples; Character of judges; Kind 
of products and use of scale; A test of 
transfer from sewing to “neatness” and 
to “zsthetic appreciation.” 


8. Home Economics in American 
Schools: 122 pages. Trilling, Mabel 
Barbara, University of Chicago, Dept. 
of Education, University of Chicago. 
1920. $1.25. Written for: Those in- 
terested in the construction of a sound 
scheme for home economics educa- 
tion. 


Special contribution: Gives a con- 
structive criticism of the teaching of 
Home Economics in United States, and 
suggestions for improvement. Topics 
treated: Present status of Home Eco- 
nomics through a survey of the sub- 
ject in the public schools of the United 
States; How courses in Home Eco- 
nomics are organized; Textbooks, tech- 
nique and information versus, thinking 
and appreciation; Evaluation of aims 
and outcomes; A first step in the re- 
construction of Home Economics; 
New Purposes for teaching;—training 
powers of thinking and enjoyment; 
Use of standardized tests to measure 
the result of instruction; A program 
for the scientific study of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


9. A Manual of Home-Making: 633 
pages. Martha Van Rensselaer, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Macmillan Company. 1922. $2.60. Writ- 
ten for: Women who are managing 
households, chiefly rural. 


Special contribution: Considers the 
subject from the viewpoint of the per- 
son who is actually to use the knowl- 
edge, rather than the instructor;—aid 
to teachers in making a course prac- 
tical. Topics treated: Planning and 
furnishing the home; Care of the 
house; Heat and light; Stoves; Meas- 
urements; and accounts; The laundry; 
Textiles; Sewing, Millinery, Food 
values; Menu planning; Marketing; 
Recipes; Food preservation. 
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FOR TEACHERS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


1. School Credit for Home Work: 
181 pages. L. R. Alderman, City 
Superintendent of Schools, Portland, 
Oregon. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1914. 
$1.50. Written for: Teachers of In- 
dustrial Arts. 


Special contribution: “This book 
is written in hope that parents, teach- 
ers and children may be helped to 
work together more joyously and 
harmoniously on the real problems 
of life.” Topics treated: General 
problem stated; Practical examples 
of how home work and the school 
work can be correlated; Honoring 
home labor; Habit building; Cooper- 
ation between teachers and parents; 
Value of teachers’ knowledge of the 
home conditions; Home credit plans; 
Rules governing home credit work; 
Letters from teachers; High school 
home credit plans. 


2. The Vocational Guidance of 
Youth: 124 pages. Meyer Bloom- 
field, Harvard University. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1911. 60c. Written for: 
Teachers, parents and the general 
public. 


Special contribution: Gives impor- 
tant suggestions for the solution of 
the problems of vocational guidance. 
Organized effort to secure prepara- 
tion for guiding agencies described. 
Topics treated: The choice of a life- 
work and its difficulties; Vocational 
chaos and some of its consequences; 
Beginnings in vocational guidance; 
Vocational guidance in the public 
schools; The vocational counselor; 
Some cautions in vocational guidance; 
Social and economic gain through 
vocational guidance. 


3. Principles and Methods of In- 
dustrial Education: 257 pages. Wil- 
liam: H. Dooley, Navy Yard Con- 
tinuation School, New York. Hough- 
ton Miffin Company. 1919. $2.00. 


Written for: Teachers of Industrial 
subjects. 
Special contribution: Summarizes 


facts and principles of industrial edu- 
Topics treated: The value of 


cation. 
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industrial education; Educational 
needs of the trades and industries; 
Past training of men in industry; 
Types of industrial schools; Organi- 
zation of industrial schools; A sur- 
vey; Methods of teaching; Courses of 
study; Manual training versus indus- 
trial education. 


4. Careers for Women: 576 pages. 
Catherine Filene, Director Intercol- 
legiate Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1920. $4.00. Written for: High school 
and college women. 

Special contribution: Gives satis- 
factory reference work for teachers 
in directing students. Model for pre- 
senting vocational information. Topics 
treated: Accounting; Advertising; Ag- 
riculture; Architecture; Arts and 
Crafts; Business; Dramatics; Educa- 
tion; Finance; Government service; 
Health service; Home economic ser- 
vice; Industrial work; Institutional 
work; Secretarial work; Social work; 
Literary work; Motion-picture work; 
Museum work; Music; Newspaper 
work; Insurance; Law; Library work; 
cation; Politics; Religion; Scientific 
work; Personnel work; Physical edu- 
Specialists; Statistical work; Voca- 
tional guidance. 


5. Introduction to Vocational Educa- 
tion: 483 pages. David S. Hill, Presi- 
dent, University of New Mexico. Mac- 
millan Co. 1920. $2.00. Written for: 
Educators desiring a brief treatment 
of the problems of vocational, agricul- 
tural, and commercial education. 

Topics treated: Meanings of voca- 
tional education; Individual and social 
adjustments; Federal co-operation in 
vocational education problems in ag- 
ricultural education in mechanical 
industries and trades in business and 
commerce; Practical education for girls 
and women; Research for education in 
industry; Applications of psychology 
to instruction in industry. 


6. Vocations for Girls: 139 pages. 
Mary A. Laselle and Katherine E. 


Wiley, Instructors in the Lasalle 
Technical High School, Newton, 
Mass. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1913. 
85c. Written for: Young girls and 


those responsible for their guidance. 

















Contains a 
collection of collateral readings for 


Special contribution: 
class that will hold their interest. 
Definite information in trades that 
do not require extensive preparation. 
Topics treated: Salesmanship; Sten- 
ography and typewriting; Telephone 
operator; Factory worker; Cooking; 
Nursing; Sewing and Millinery; 
Teacher; Kindergarten; Library work; 
Domestic service; The girl at home; 
The vocations for country girls; Vo- 
cations plus avocations; The success- 
ful girl; Statistics; Famous women 
workers. 


7. Vocational Education: 581 pages. 
David Snedden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Macmillan 
Company. 1920. $2.25. Written for: 
Teachers and supervisors of voca- 
tional subjects. 


Special contribution: Includes an 
analysis of meaning, aims, objec- 
tives and extent of vocational edu- 
cation. Topics treated: The meaning 
of vocational education; The social 
need; The relation of general to vo- 
cational education; Principles of 
method in vocational education; Call- 
ings (agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial, home-making, professional); 
Practical arts; Teacher training; Oc- 
cupational statistics; Terminology. 


FOR TEACHERS OF LATIN 


1. A History and Description of 
Roman Political Institutions: 437 
pages. Frank F. Abbott, University 
of Chicago. Ginn and Co. 1902. $2.00. 
Written for: Students of Roman life 
and literature. 


contribution: Gives his- 
background for students of 
Latin. Topics treated: The Patrician 
city; Supremacy of the nobilitas; 
Struggle between the democracy and 
the nobilitas; The period of transi- 
tion; Attributes of magistracy; The 
several magistrates; The senate; The 
people; Establishment of the empire; 
From Tiberius to Nero; The Flavian 
emperors; From Nerva to Septi- 
mus Serverus; The empire of the 


Special 
torical 


third century and reforms of Diocle- 
tian. 
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2. The Common People of Ancient 
Rome: 290 pages. Frank F. Abbott, 
University of Chicago. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1911. $2.00. Written for 
Students of Roman History. 


Special contribution: To field of 
social science, showing similarity of 
ancient to modern problems of social 
life and government. Topics treated: 
Spread of Latin language; Latin of 
the common people; Poetry of com- 
mon people of Rome; Origin of real- 
istic Romance among Romans; Pri- 
vate benefactions, effect upon muni- 
cipal life of Romans; Reflections on 
corporations and trade guilds; A 
Roman politician. 


3. The Legacy of Rome: 512 pages. 
Cyril Bailey, Oxford University. The 
Oxford University Press. 1923. $3.00. 
Written for: All interested in the cul- 
tural contribution of the Roman world. 

Special contribution: Gives views of 
several noted writers through quoted 
materials. Topics treated: Transmis- 
sion of the legacy; The conception of 
empire; Communication and com- 
merce; The science of law, family, and 
social life; Religion and philosophy; 
Science; Literature; Language; Build- 
ing and engineering. 


4. Study of Latin and Greek: 237 
pages. Lamar T. Beman, Cleveland, 
Ohio. H. W. Wilson Co. 1921. $1.80. 
Written for: Teachers and students 
of Latin. 

Special contribution: Collection of 
best arguments on both sides of con- 
troversy over value of study of Latin 
and Greek. Outlines of debaters’ 
briefs—affirmative and negative. 
Topics treated: Affirmative Case for 
the classics; Worth of ancient litera- 
ture; Value of the classics to stu- 
dents of English; Must the classics 
go?; Measurements of the effect of 
Latin; Classics in British education; 
Value of Latin and Greek; Negative 
—Value of classics; Liberal educa- 
tion without Latin; Value of study- 
ing foreign languages; Education as 
a mental discipline; Teaching of Eng- 
lish; Classical literature through 
translation; Why I have a bad educa- 
tion; Examples of a dead langnage 
propaganda. 
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5. The Latin Language: 258 pages. 
Charles E. Bennett, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Allyn and Bacon. 1907. Written 
for: Advanced students of Latin. 


Special contribution: Historical 
development of the Latin language, 
its sounds, inflections and syntax. 
Topics treated: Alphabet; Pronuncia- 
tion; Quantity; Accent; Orthography; 
The Latin sounds; Inflection; Ad- 
verbs and prepositions; Syntax. 


6. The Teaching of Latin and 
Greek in Secondary Schools: 332 
pages. Bennett and Bristol, Cornell 
University. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1901. $1.90. Written for: Teach- 
ers of Latin and Greek. 


Special contribution: Justification 
for the study of Latin and Greek; 
Their objectives, and the organization 
of material; Class instruction. Topics 
treated: History of high school Latin; 
Justification of Latin; Texts; Pro- 
nunciation; Sight reading and sight 
translation; Classical authors and 
their sequence in high school work; 
General points for emphasis in high 
school Latin; Composition work; 
Latin poetry; Greek—Objectives; 
Pronunciation; Prose writers; Compo- 
sition; Geography and history; Myth- 
ology and art. 


7. The Teaching of Latin in Sec- 


ondary Schools: 170 pages. H. A. 
Brown, State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. State Normal School, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 1919. Written for: 
School and college teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Special contribution: Answers ques- 
tions with reference to success with 
which Latin is being taught in sec- 
ondary schools. Topics treated: Gen- 
eral purpose and nature of the in- 
vestigation; Specific purposes of the 
investigation; The tests and their ap- 
plication; Development of the tests; 
The Latin tests; Time devoted to 
study of Latin; Method in Latin; 
Value of the study of grammar; Re- 
lation between ability to apprehend 
the meaning of Latin and knowledge 
of construction; Ability in funda- 
mentals of Latin in relation to time 
devoted to Latin study. 
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8. The Syntax of High School Latin: 
60 pages. Lee Byrne (Editor). A co- 
operative study by fifty collaborators. 
University of Chicago Press. 1918. 
$0.75. Written for: Teachers of high 
school Latin. 


Special contribution: It aims to 
furnish a scientific basis for the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the topics of 
syntax to be studied in high school. 
Topics treated: Why syntax is studied; 
The nature of the reading process; 
What syntax should be studied; Sta- 
tistics of syntax in high school Latin; 
The use of statistical evidence in cur- 
riculum making; Illustrative examples 
classified under grammatical headings; 
(same examples in the order of their 
occurrence in the texts). 


9. The Classical Investigation: Part 
I: 305 pages. General report made by 
the Advisory Committee of the Amer- 
ican Classical League. Will be sent 
free to teachers of classics upon re- 
quest to Dean West, Princeton Uni- 


versity. Princeton University Press. 
1924. Written for: Teachers of Latin 
and Greek. 


Special contribution: A summary of 
results, with recommendations for the 
organization of the course in secondary 
Latin and for improvement in methods 
of teaching. Topics treated: Brief 
history of the classical investigation; 
Statistical status of Latin and Greek; 
Aims or objectives in the teaching of 
secondary Latin; The content of the 
course in secondary Latin; Methods of 
teaching secondary Latin; Comparative 
records of classical and non-classical 
pupils; General conclusions and com- 
ments. 


10. Teaching High School Latin: 
126 pages. Josiah Bethea Game, Flor- 
ida State College for Women. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1916. $1.35. 
Written for: High school Latin teach- 
ers. 


Special contribution: Practical man- 
ual to meet needs of young teachers 
of Latin. Topics treated: Latin’s 
immediate service in education; Lat- 
in’s larger service in education and 
in life; Classical studies on defensive; 
Teacher and his subject; The training 
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of the Latin teacher; English in 
Latin study; Public testimony to 
value of Latin Study; The text; Ist 
year Latin; 2nd year Latin; 3rd year 
Latin; 4th year Latin; Latin prose; 
Composition; Latin Bible; Latin 
hymns and songs; Classroom equip- 
ment; Questions with answers; Sug- 
gestions. 


11. The Latin Language: 618 pages. 
N. M. Lindsay, Jesus College, Oxford. 
The Clarendon Press. 1894. $8.35. 
Written for: Students of Latin phi- 
lology. 


Special contribution: An investiga- 
tion by comparative philological meth- 
ods of the Latin language. Topics 
treated: The alphabet; Pronunciation; 
Accentuation; The Latin representa- 
tives of the Indo-European sounds; 
Formation of nouns and adjectives; 
Declension; Parts of speech. 


12. Relation of Latin to Practical 
Life: 124 pages. Fraygces E. Sabin, 
University of Wisconsin. Publisher: 
The author. 1916. Printed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Written for: 
The teachers of Latin. 


Special contribution: Gives def- 
inite answers and illustrations in the 
form of an exhibit to the question, 
“What is the practical value of 
Latin?” Topics treated: An outline 
giving practical values of Latin; Latin 
and the English language; English 
literature; The Romance languages; 
Language study in general; Mental 
training; Art; The sciences; The 
professions; Roman civilization as a 
basis for our own; Other ways in 
which the study of Latin makes the 
world more interesting; Common ob- 
jections answered; Letters to high 
school boys and girls; What it means 
not to know Latin. 


13. Value of the Classics: 396 pages. 
Andrew F. West, Princeton Univer- 
sity. Princeton University Press. 1917. 
Written for: American public. 

Special contribution: Gives the 
opinions of people in all professions 
in regard to the value of Latin and 
furnishes statistics answering the 
questions: “Is Latin dying out in the 
schools?” and “How do classical stu- 
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dents succeed in meeting the various 
intellectual tests?” Topics treated: 
American public life; Business; Uni- 
versities and colleges; Schools; The 
ministry; Law; Medicine; Engineer- 
ing; Physical and natural science; 
Economics; Philosophy; Sociology; 
Fine arts; Oriental studies; Statistics. 


FOR TEACHERS OF 
MATHEMATICS 


1. Teaching Junior High School 
Mathematics: 135 pages. Harry C. 
Barber, Supervisor of Mathematics in 
Public Schools, Newton, Mass. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 1924. $1.20. Written 
for: Teachers of mathematics. 


Special contribution: Treats of the 
significance of “new mathematics and 
how it may be successfully taught”. 
Topics treated: Basis for revision of 
the mathematics curricula; New math- 
ematics in grades seven and eight— 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra; New 
mathematics in grade nine—algebra, 
trigonometry, computation; Demonstra- 
tional geometry. 


2. Mathematical Education: 139 
pages. George L. Carson, Teacher 
and lecturer in England. Ginn and 
Co: 1913. $1.20. Written for: Teachers 
of mathematics in high school and 
college. 


Special contribution: Gives essays 
appealing to the teachers to save 
mathematics to the school through 
improvement in methods of teaching 
and selection of material. Topics 
treated: Underlying principles of 
axiom, postulate and proof; Meaning 
of “tuition” mathematically; The use- 
ful and the real in mathematics; The 
unrealized possibilities; Simple and 
novel considerations for teaching of 
elementary arithmetic; Value of geom- 
etry for inspiration and appreciation 
other than practical purposes; De- 
duction in mechanics and comparison 
with geometry. 


3. On the Study and Difficulties of 
Mathematics: 284 pages. Augustus De 
Morgan, English Mathematician. The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 1910. 
$1.25. Written for: Teachers of ele- 
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mentary mathematics and _ students 
who have had some elementary work 
in algebra and Euclid. 

Special contribution: In writing the 
book in 1831 De Morgan gives as 
his purpose to “place before them by 
itself, the part which has been omit- 
ted in their mathematical education.” 
Topics treated: Nature and object of 
mathematics; Arithmetical notation 
with base 9 or 10; Algebraic nota- 
tion and principles; Elementary rules 
of algebra; Equations of the first 
degree; The negative sign; */o; 
Limits; Equations of the second de- 
gree; Imaginary numbers; Roots in 
general; Logarithms; Methods of 
studying algebra; Definitions; Axioms; 
Proportion; Application of algebra to 
the measurement of lines and angles; 
and proportion of figures and sur- 
faces. 


4. The Teaching of High School 
Mathematics: 90 pages. George W. 
Evans, Head Master of the Charles- 
ton High School, Mass. Houghton 
Miffiin Co. 1911. 35c. Written for: 
Teachers of first and second grade 
mathematics. 

Special contribution: Suggestions 
as to simplification of subject matter 
for first year algebra and special 
methods of a few proofs in geometry. 
Topics treated: Necessity of reor- 
ganization of mathematics courses; 
Outline of first year algebra; Rules 
for computation; Methods of pre- 
senting graphs; Bases of proof in 
geometry; Special proofs for theory 
of limits; Pythagorean proof; Simp- 
son’s rule and the curve of sections. 


5. Reorganization of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education: (U. S. Bul- 
letin No. 32.) 70 pages. J. W. Young, 
Chairman of National Committee on 
Mathematics Requirements (a prelimi- 
nary draft of the committee’s report), 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1922. 10c. Written for: 
Teachers who wish to know what 
new reforms are recommended by 
the National Committee on mathe- 
matical requirements, which is com- 
posed of thirteen representatives from 
all over the United States. 









Special contribution: The Commit- 
tee was organized for “the purpose 
of giving national expression to the 
movement for reform in the teach- 
ing of mathematics, which had gained 
considerable headway in various parts 
of the country, but which lacked 
the power that coordination and 
united effort alone could _ give.” 
Topics treated: Valid aims and pur- 
poses of instruction; Detailed account 
of material to be required of all 
pupils; Body of material that should 
be in courses for those who continue 
study beyond the minimum required 
essentials; Types of instruction in 
mathematics that may be looked upon 
as furnishing the best preparation for 
successful work in college; Changes 
desirable in statement of college-en- 
trance requirements and in the type 
of college-entrance examinations; 
Lists of propositions and construc- 
tions in plane and solid geometry 
classified according to importance 
with minimum standard course indi- 
cated; Function concept in secondary 
school mathematics; Recommenda- 
tions as to the adoption and use of 
terms and symbols in elementary 
mathematics. 


6. The Reorganization of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education: 
(Complete report) 652 pages. Author: 
The National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements, J. W. Young, 
Chairman. Under the Auspices of 
The Mathematical Association of 
America. Publisher: The Mathemat- 
ical Association of America, Inc. 1923, 
20c. Written for: Teachers and those 
who plan and direct courses in mathe- 
matics. 


Special contribution: A compre- 
hensive study of the whole problem 
concerned with the improvement of 
mathematical education in secondary 
schools and colleges. Topics treated: 
Aims; Organization of subject mat- 
ter; Training of teachers; Mathe- 
matics in the Junior high school and 
Senior high school; College entrance 
requirements; Lists of classified prop- 
ositions in plane and solid geometry; 
Function concept in secondary school 
mathematics; Terms and symbols to 
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be used and discarded; The present 
status of disciplinary values in edu- 
cation; The theory of correlation ap- 
plied to school grades; Mathematical 
curricula in foreign countries; Ex- 
perimental courses in mathematics; 
Standardized tests in mathematics for 
secondary schools; The training of 
teachers of mathematics; Certain 
questionnaire investigations; Bibli- 
ography on the teaching of mathe- 
matics. 


7. The Teaching of Algebra Includ- 
ing Trigonometry: 609 pages. T. 
Percy Nunn, University of London. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1919. $2.75. 
Written for: Actual and prospective 
teachers who wish, while maintaining 
all that is sound of the traditional 
methods, to orient themselves in ac- 
cordance with the present drift of 
well-considered opinion. 

Special contribution: A curriculum 
congruent on the whole with the re- 
cent report of the mathematical asso- 
ciation, though in some respects more 
radical and in some more conserva- 
tive. Topics treated: Algebraic man- 
ipulation of non-directed numbers; 
Hyperbolic and parabolic functions; 
Wallis’ law; Calculation of pi and 
the sine-table; Logarithms; Slide 
rule; Exponential function and curve; 
Projections; Trigonometry of spher- 
ical triangles; Complex numbers; 
Periodic functions; Differentiation and 
integration; Expansions; Frequency- 
distribution; Probability and correla- 
tion. 


8. The Teaching of Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools: 367 pages. Arthur 
Schultze, New York University. Mac- 
millan Company. 1910. $1.80. Written 
for: The inexperienced teacher and 
others desiring specific help. 


Special contribution: Attempts to 
make mathematical instruction less 
informational and tries to show how 
to train students in attacking mathe- 
matical problems. Topics treated: 
Causes of the inefficiency of mathe- 
matical teaching; Value and aims of 
mathematical teaching; Methods of 
teaching mathematics; The founda- 
tions of mathematics; Definitions; The 


first propositions in geometry; The 
original exercise; Methods of attack- 
ing theorems; The circle; Limits; 
Third book of geometry; Methods of 
attacking problems; Impossible con- 
structions; Applied problems; The 
curriculum in algebra; Typical parts 
of algebra; The teaching of trigon- 
ometry. 


9. The Teaching of Elementary 
Mathematics: 305 pages. David E. 
Smith. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Macmillan. 1900. $1.80. 
Written for: Teachers of Elementary 
and High School Mathematics. 

Special contribution: The treatment 
sets forth the subject as in the process 
of evolution, and points out the early 
stages of its development and teaching 
methods. Topics treated: Historical 
and present reasons for the teaching of 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry; 
The growth of the subjects; Past and 
present methods of teaching; General 
suggestions for teaching the several 
subjects included in elementary mathe- 
matics, 


10. The Teaching of Geometry: 
339 pages. David Eugene Smith, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Ginn and Company. 1911. $1.40. 
Written for: The great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 

Special contribution: Motivation of 
the subject matter tends to arouse 
interest and inspire progressive work 
on the part of the teacher and pupils. 
Topics treated: Reasons for the study 
of geometry; History of geometry; 
Development of the teaching side; 
Comparison of algebra and geometry; 
Presentation of formal geometry, giv- 
ing special consideration to the sep- 
arate sections which come in formal 
geometry. 


11. Supervised Study in Mathematics 
and Science: 241 pages. S. Clayton 
Sumner, Supervising Principal, Pal- 
myra, N. Y. Macmillan Company. 
1922. $1.40. Written for: Teachers 
of mathematics and science. 

Special contribution: A new point 
of view in classroom work is presented. 
Topics treated: Teaching of Algebra, 
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76 pages; Teaching of Plane Geometry, 
33 pages; Teaching of Biology, 61 
pages; Teaching of Physics, 15 pages. 


12. Solving Geometric Originals: 
Frank C. Touton, University of 
Southern California. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1924. $1.75. Writ- 
ten for: Teachers interested in the 
scientific aspects of geometry teach- 
ing. 

Special contribution: Provides a 


typical scientific analysis of work done 


by pupils in a high school subject. 
Topics treated: Relative difficulties of 
exercises in geometry; Sex differences 
in geometric abilities; Thought pro- 
cesses involved in solving geometric 
originals; Suggestions for improve- 
ment of methods in teaching geometry. 


13. Teaching of Mathematics: 351 
pages. J. W. A. Young, University 
of Chicago. Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1907. $1.50. Written for: 
Prospective teachers of mathematics 
and teachers in service. 


Special contribution: Brings out in 
one volume a sound and comprehen- 
sive treatise on the teaching of all 
branches of mathematics. Makes a 
thorough study of the several “meth- 
ods” of teaching mathematics, viz., 
laboratory method, heuristic method, 
etc. Topics treated: Methods of 
teaching mathematics; Mode and 
methods; Pedagogy and values of 
mathematics; The teaching of arith- 
metic, algebra and geometry; Prep- 
aration of teachers; Mathematical 
clubs; The curriculum in mathematics; 
Material equipment. 


FOR TEACHERS OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

1. The Teaching of Modern For- 
eign Languages: 244 pages. Henry 
Gibson Atkins, King’s College, Uni- 
versity of London and H. L. Hut- 
ton, Merchant Taylor’s School. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1920. $2.00. 
Written for: Teachers of Secondary 
Schools and Universities. 

Special contribution: Gives a broad 
and comprehensive review of the 
whole field of modern language teach- 





ing. Topics treated: Place of Modern 
Language in Time Table; Organiza- 
tion; Methods; Grammar; Teaching 
of History; The Second Foreign 
Language; The Organization of Ad- 
vanced Courses; Bibliography. 


2. The Teaching of German in Sec- 
ondary Schools: 232 pages. E. W. 
Bagster-Collins, Teacher’s College, Co- 
lumbia University. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1916. $1.50. Written for: 
Teachers of modern languages in sec- 
ondary schools. 


Special contribution: The answers 
to two questions: What is the best 
work we can hope to do in a course 
extending over a maximum period of 
four years in the high school? What 
has experience to teach us as to the 
best way to do it. Topics treated: 
Contains a discussion of the “Reform” 
movement; Value of German; Aim of 
course, pronunciation, work in speak- 
ing, grammar, written exercises, com- 
position, reading, translation, and vo- 
cabulary. 


3. The Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages: 97 pages. Leopold Bahlsen, 
Professor in Berlin. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1905. $1.00. Written for: Teach- 
ers of Foreign Languages, especially 
German. 

Special contribution: Gives a de- 
scription of the German method of 
foreign language teaching. Topics 
treated: Methods of language teach- 
ing—historical sketch; The reform of 
modern language teaching in Ger- 
many; Pronunciation—phonetics, 
sound physiology, phonetic  trans- 


cription; First instruction in French. 


and German on a phonetic basis; 
The analytical-inductive method; Ger- 
man grammar as taught by the ana- 
lytical-inductive method; A _ reading 
course in German for secondary 
schools. 


4. An Introduction to the Study of 
Language: 325 pages. Leonard Bloom- 
field, University of Illinois. Henry 
Holt & Co. 1914. $2.50. Written for: 
The general reader, students in lan- 
guage, and students and teachers of 
modern languages. 


Special contribution: Gives char- 
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acterization of the various languages, 
with a chapter of general suggestions 
as to teaching. Topics treated: The 
nature and origin of language; The 
physical basis of language; The men- 
tal basis of language; The forms of 
language; Morphology; Syntax; In- 
ternal change in language; External 
changes of languages; The teaching 
of languages; The study of language. 


5. Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages in Our Secondary Schools: 
171 pages. Karl Bruel, Cambridge 
University. Cambridge University 
Press. 1899, $1.00. Written for: Teach- 
ers of modern languages in secondary 
schools. 


Special contribution: It sets forth 
the fact that the system of modern 
language teaching needs important 
changes, and that teachers must be 
better prepared. Topics treated: 
Part I: Methods, Punctuation; Spell- 
ing; Grammar; Idioms; Vocabulary; 
Conversation; Reading; Nature of the 
proposed reader; Study of the 
classics; The method of reading with 
a class; Should foreign literature as 
such be taught in schools. Part II: 
The teaching of German in our sec- 
ondary schools; German letters; Pro- 
nunciation; Open questions; Gram- 
mar; Genders; Word-formation. 


6. Report of the Committee of 
Twelve: 98 pages. Modern Language 
Association of America. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1900. 60c. Written for: The 
Teacher of Modern Languages in the 
Secondary Schools. 


Special contribution: Gives construc- 
tive and destructive criticism of each 
teaching method, with special refer- 
ence to French and German, Topics 
treated: Value of Modern Languages 
in Secondary Education; Critical Re- 
view of the Methods of Teaching; 
Methods as Related to the Preparation 
of the Teacher; Modern Languages in 
the Primary Grades: The Extension 
of the High School Course; Proposal 
of Three National Grades of Prepara- 
tory Instruction in the Modern Lan- 
guages; Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced course in German; Elemen- 
tary, and Advanced course in French; 
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Examination Papers for admission to 
college. 


7. Art of Teaching and Studying 
Languages: 431 pages. Francois 
Gouin, Professor d’Allemand a |’Ecole 
Superieure Arago, Paris. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1919. $2.50. Written 
for: Teachers in modern languages. 


Special contribution: Primarily an 
investigation into the psychological 
laws underlying the universal act of 
learning the mother tongue by the lit- 
tle child, and springing therefrom, the 
exposition of a system of teaching 
foreign languages, based upon the 
gradual development of the human 
mind itself, which produces peculiarly 
successful results and endows the 
learner with a gift for languages. 


8. The Direct Method of Teaching 
French: 160 pages. E. Gourio, Uni- 
versity of Paris. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 1921. $0.80. Written for: Teach- 
ers interested in the direct method. 


Special contribution: Technique for 
direct explanation of words and de- 
tailed description of exercises to be 
used. Topics treated: The program 
for the French classroom; The parts 
of speech; Need for lesson preparation; 
Home work; Pronunciation; Opposi- 
tion to the method. 


9, Methods of Teaching Modern 
Languages: 479 pages. Charles H. 
Handschin, Secretary of the National 
Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. World Book Co. 1923. 
$2.40. Written for: The modern lan- 
guage teacher. 


Special contribution: Statement of 
values of modern language study; The 
scientific foundations of modern lan- 
guage teaching; Methods; Pronuncia- 
tion; Associating symbols and mean- 
ing; Oral work; Reading; Writing; 
Grammar; Realia; Teaching literature; 
Individual differences and supervised 
study; Reviews, tests, and examina- 
tions; Special problems, including: 
Topics treated: The arrangement of 
modern language texts; The vocabulary 
of beginners’ books; Problems of ad- 
ministration; Teacher training; Exten- 
sive bibliography of methods; Resolu- 
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tions and recommendations; Syllabi of 
four-year courses. 

10. How to Teach a Foreign Lan- 
guage: 194 pages. Otto Jespersen, 
University of Copenhagen. George 
Allen & Co. London. 1912. $1.00. 
Written for: Those interested in the 
teaching of English in foreign lands. 


Special contribution: Gives appli- 
cation to the methods of a Danish 
teacher of English to the teaching of 
other modern languages. Topics 
treated: Use of folklore to arouse in- 
terest; Using mathematical principles 
in language teaching; Use of objects to 
impress the meanings of new words 
Comparison of known English words 
with unknown foreign ones; Quota- 
tions as to methods from ancient 
writers; Use of written methods in 
teaching. 


11. The Direct Method in Modern 
Languages: 115 pages. Carl A. Krause, 
Brooklyn, New York. Charles Scrib- 
ner and Sons. 1916. $1.00. Written for: 
Teachers and general public. 


Special contribution: Contains a dis- 
cussion of the basic principles of the 
Direct Method and their practical ap- 
plication to definite aims in teaching. 
Topics treated: The teaching of mod- 
ern languages in German secondary 
schools; Discussion of the value of 
speaking the foreign language; Pres- 
ent conditions and the direct method; 
Remarks on the Regent’s examination 
in German; The teaching of grammar 
by the direct method; The trend of 
Modern Language instruction in the 
United States; Suggestions for teach- 
ing Walter-Krause’s Beginners’ Ger- 
man; Why the Direct Method for a 
Modern Language? 


12. Suggestions and References for 
Modern Language Teachers: 66 pages. 
Thomas Edward Oliver, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 1917. 25c. Written for: 
Teachers of French, German and 
Spanish. 


Special contribution: Contains a bib- 
liography for the use of the language 
teacher and suggestions for classroom 
material; Also gives the addresses of 
reliable houses where such material 
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may be secured. Topics treated: The 
Training of the Teacher; The teacher 
in the classroom; The teacher outside 
the classroom; Appendix giving ad- 
dresses of American dealers, Pub- 
lishers, and Importers mentioned in 
the Bulletin. (Topics are subdivided 
into opportunities for Travel and 
Study; Books of Travel; Political His- 
tories; Methods; Journals; etc.) 


13, The Oral Method of Teaching 
Languages: 134 pages. Harold E. 
Palmer, University College, London. 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 1921. Writ- 
ten for: Teachers of languages. 


Special contribution: Gives good, 
clear and precise plans for conduct- 
ing lessons on a conversational basis. 
Topics treated: What is the oral 
method?; The advantage of the 
oral method; The three types of oral 
method; Adult student forms of work 
suitable for use in an oral course. 


14. The Scientific Study and Teach- 
ing of Languages: 321 pages. Harold 
E. Palmer, University College, Lon- 
don. World Book Co. 1917. Written 
for: Teachers and adult students of 
languages. 


Special contribution: Gives a re- 
view of factors and problems con- 
nected with the learning and teach- 
ing of modern languages with an 
analysis of various methods. Topics 
treated: The nature of language; 
Preliminary factors of linguistic ped- 
agogy; Principles of linguistic peda- 
gogy; An ideal standard program; 
Special programs; The functions of 
the teacher; The student. 


15. Principles of Language Study: 
185 pages. Harold E. Palmer, Uni- 
versity College, London. World Book 
Co. 1921. $2.40. Written for: Lan- 
guage teachers and adult students. 


Special contribution: Contains a 
practical discussion of how languages 
may be best taught and learned. Gives 
a sound analysis of the processes 
by which a foreign language is ac- 
quired. Topics treated: Spontaneous 
capacities for acquiring speech; Ca- 
pacities of students and how to use 
them; Why we must use our capac- 
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ities as students; The student and 
his aim; Supreme importance of ele- 
mentary stage; Principles of language 
teaching; Initial preparation; Habit 
forming and habit adapting; Accur- 
acy; Graduation; Proportion; Con- 
creteness; Interest; A rational order 
of progression; The multiple line of 
approach; Memorized matter and con- 
structed matter. 


16. A Practical Study of Lan- 
guages: 278 pages. Henry Sweet, 
President, Philological Society, Ox- 
ford. Henry Holt and Co. 1906. $1.50. 
Written for: Linguists and teachers 
of foreign languages. 


Special contribution: Gives a com- 
parison of the essential characteris- 
tics of many languages, with a view 
of decreasing difficulties of study. 
Topics treated: The study of lan- 
guages; Phonetics; Phonetic nota- 
tion; Foreign alphabets; Varieties of 
pronunciation; General study of pho- 
netics; Begin with the spoken lan- 
guage; Difficulties of language; Gen- 
eral principles of method; Special 
principles of method; Grammar; The 
dictionary; Study of the vocabulary; 
Texts; The reading book; Transla- 
tion; Conversation; Literature; Dead 
languages. 


17. Spanish in the High Schools: 
264 pages. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
New York City High Schools. Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co. 1921. Written for: 
Teachers of Spanish in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. 


Special contribution: Gives help- 
ful methods and devices for teaching 
Spanish; Contains valuable sugges- 
tions for arousing interest in class 
room and club work. Topics treated: 
“Why teach Spanish?”; Present prog- 
ress of Spanish in the schools; Prep- 
aration of the teacher; Aim in teach- 
ing Spanish; Methods; The course of 
study in Spanish in the Junior High 
School and methods of teaching it; 
Organization of classes; The recita- 
tion; Methods and devices; Club 
work; Handicaps to the teaching of 
Spanish; Spanish as a _ foundation 
for Latin; Bibliography and other 
aids for the teacher of Spanish. 


FOR TEACHERS OF MUSIC 


1. Applied Harmony: 208 pages. 
Caroline A. Alchin, University of 
California, Berkeley. A. A. Alchin. 
$2.25. Written for: Teachers of Har- 
mony in High Schools. 


Special contribution: Gives a bet- 
ter understanding of music and in- 
crease in power of expression, either 
in performance or creative work. 
Topics treated: Intervals and scales; 
Chord construction; Chord relation; 
Melody writing; Harmony; Chro- 
matics and all other chords; Modula- 
tion. These are demonstrated with 
musical excerpts taken from the best 
composers. This acquaints pupils 
with great works in an analytical 
way and stimulates further study of 
same works. 


2. School Music Handbook: 261 
pages. Cundiff, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Va., and 
Dykema, University of Wisconsin. 
C. C. Burchard & Co. 1923. $2.50. 
Written for: All teachers of school 
music. 


Special contribution: Gives current 
methods of instruction. Topics treat- 
ed: Part One: Pertaining to the field 
of school music; Part Two: The The- 
ory of Music; Part Three: Pertaining 
to the child; Part Four. Pertaining to 
the teacher; Part Five: Pertaining to 
related subjects. 


3. How to Study Music: 294 
pages. C. H. Farnsworth, Columbia 
University, New York City. Mac- 
millan Co. 1920. $1.80. Written for: 
Teachers of music. 


Special contribution: Aids in a 
better understanding of music by 
teaching a child how to enjoy and 
appreciate it. Topics treated: Diffi- 
culties in the study of music; How to 
listen to music; How to learn nota- 
tion without awakening a dislike for 
music; How a child should learn to 
sing; How to learn to play the piano; 
How to learn to enjoy classical as 
well as modern music; How to se- 
lect music; How to make use of 
music in the family. 
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4. Resonance in Speaking and Sing- 
ing: 88 pages. Thomas Fillebrown, 
lecturer of voice development. Oliver 
Ditson Co. 1911. $1.25. Written for: 
Essential service to teachers and ad- 
vanced pupils of singing and oratory; 
especially for young teachers. 

Special contribution: Describe value 
of each element in the production of 
the perfect tone and demonstrates prin- 
ciples which develop in individual 
voice; prepare pupil to enter upon more 
advanced arts in speaking and singing. 
Topics treated: A scientific exposi- 
tion of fundamentals with breathing 
and vocal exercises and illustrations. 
Emphasizes psychology rather than 
physiology. 


5. Essentials in Conducting: 18 
pages. Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin 
Conservatory. Ditson Co. 1918. $1.75. 
Written for: Amateur conductors. 

Special contribution: Treats of 
practical details, a knowledge of 
which is invaluable to the amateur 
conductor. Topics treated: Personal 
traits necessary in conducting; Tech- 
nique of the baton; Interpretation; 
The community chorus conductor; 
The orchestral conductor; The choir 
conductor; Boy choirs and their prob- 
lems; The conductor as a _ voice- 
trainer; The art of program making; 
Efficiency in the rehearsal. 


6. An Introduction to School Music 
Teaching: 126 pages. Karl W. Gehr- 
kins, Oberlin College. C. C. Birchard 
and Co. 1919. $1.50. Written for: 
Teachers of music in both elementary 
and high schools. 

Special contribution: Not a “manual 
of method” but “such general informa- 
tion concerning certain matters per- 
taining to music teaching in the public 
schools as both supervisor of music 
and school superintendents need to 
acquire just now in order to clear the 
air.” 


7. Music Notation and Terminol- 
ogy: 168 pages. Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Oberlin Conservatory. A. S. Barnes 
Co., New York and Chicago. 1914. 
Written for: Students and teachers 
of music. 


Special contribution: Is a collec- 





tion of clear and accurate definitions 
of music terms, arranged in related 
groups. Topics treated: Principles of 
correct notation; Symbols of music 
defined; Abbreviations; Signs; Em- 
bellishments; Scales; Pronouncing in- 
dex; Measure and tempo; Terms re- 
lating to forms and styles of instru- 
mental and vocal music; Rhythm; 
Melody; Harmony; Intervals; 
Chords; Cadences; History of music 
notation; Musical instruments; Acous- 
tics; Terminology reform. 


8. Grade School Music Teaching: 
257 pages. T. P. Giddings, Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. C, H. 
Congdon, 200 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. 1919. $1.50. Written for: Public 
School Music teachers and super- 
visors. 

Special contribution: Contains sight 
singing and voice testing devices. 
Topics treated: Rhythm; Reading 
music; Individual singing; Theory; 
Voice testing; Concerts and enter- 
tainments; Appreciation; Conducting. 


9. High School Music Teaching: 
192 pages. T. P. Giddings, Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., and E. L. 
Baker, 3800 Columbus Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 1922. $1.50. 


Special contribution: Contains many 
suggestions for High School Music 
organizations. Topics treated: Chorus; 
Glee Clubs; Orchestras and Bands; 
Conducting; Concerts and entertain- 
ments; Credits for applied Music; 
Instrumental and Vocal classes; Gen- 
eral Supervision; Harmony; History 
Appreciation. 


10. Interpretation in Song: 300 
pages. Harry Plunkett Green. Mac- 
millan Co. 1921. $2.00. Written for: 
All teachers of vocal music, especially 
good for high school instruction. 


Special contribution: Rule I. Never 
stop the march of a song; Rule II. 
Sing mentally through your rests; and 
Rule III. Sing as you speak. Topics 
treated: Interpretation involving: Per- 
fected technique; Magnetism; Sense of 
atmosphere; Command of tone color; 
Style; Classification of songs; How to 
study a song; Making of programs. 
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11. Journal of Proceedings, M. S. 
N. C.: 315 pages. Secretary of the As- 
sociation. George Oscar Bowen, Uni- 
versity School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1920-1924. $2.00 per vol- 
ume. Written for: Teachers and sup- 
ervisors of music. 


Special contribution: Each volume 
provides a comprehensive treatment of 
the best current thought of the year 
such as: Correlation of singing and 
the listening lesson; Correlation of 
music and English; Use. of the music 
library; The band as a school and com- 
munity asset; The daily lesson plan; 
Musical training of grade teacher; 
Training of music supervisors, 


12. The Common Sense of Music: 
324 pages. Sigmund Spaeth, New York 
newspaper musical critic. Boni and 
Liveright. 1924. $2.00. Written for: 
All interested in music and the teacher 
especially. 

Special contribution: Approaches 
the subject of music in a common 
sense fashion, analyzing the effects of 
this mysterious art upon the casual lis- 
tener and finds a reason for some of 
the common reactions to musical per- 
formance and compositions. 


FOR TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


1. The Physiology of Muscular Ex- 
ercise: 201 pages. F. A. Bainbridge, 
University of London. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1919. $4.00. Written 
for: Physical Education Instructors 
and others concerned with health of 
community. 


Special contribution: Gives results 
of experimentation in the field. Topics 
treated: Sources of muscular exer- 
cise; Respiratory changes during ex- 
ercise; Output of heart during exer- 
cise; Blood supply to active organs 
during exercise; Co-ordination and 
changes during exercise; Training; 
Exercise at high altitudes; After ef- 
fects of exercise. 


2. Pedagogy of Physical Training: 
225 pages. C. Ward Crampton, Public 
School Athletic League, New York 
City. Macmillan Company. 1922. $2.00. 
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Written for: Directors of Physical 
Training and elementary school 
teachers. 

Special contribution: Presents high 
mission and dignity of a Physical 
Training director, and his aim-—the 
promotion of health, happiness and 
efficiency (H:E). Topics treated: 
Physical training as a profession; 
The equipment of the teacher; Les- 
son plan; Commands; Introductory 
work; Corrective work for good pos- 
ture; Educational value; Educational 
exercises; Remembering; Hygienic 
work; Recreative work. 


3. School Program in Physical Ed- 
ucation: 132 pages. Clark W. Heth- 
erington, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. World Book Company. 
1922. $1.00. Written for: Physical 
Education directors and school ad- 
ministrators. 


Special contribution: Formulates a 
complete school program on physical 
education adapted to American needs 
and ideals. Topics treated: The social 
status of physical education; The ob- 
jectives of physical education; The 
principles of organization of physical 
education; The program in phys- 
ical education; Criteria for selecting 
and organizing activities. 


4. Health Studies: 206 pages. Ern- 
est Bryant Hoag, Physician, Los An- 
geles, California. D. C. Heath and 
Co. 1909. $1.40. Written for: Physical 
education teachers. 


Special contribution: Gives sug- 
gestions for content of course and 
methods of presenting it. Topics 
treated: General plan of the body and 
cell structure; Organs and good di- 
gestion; Blood; Nervous system; 
Hygiene; Personal hygiene; Outdoor 
exercise and athletics; Public health; 
Suggestions for teachers. 


5. A Textbook of Gymnastics: 347 
pages. K. A. Knudsen, Chief In- 
spector of Gymnastics for Denmark. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1920. $2.50. 
Written for: Teachers of gymnastics. 

Special contribution: Sets forth the 


fundamentals of the Ling system of 
the harmonious development of the 
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body. Topics treated: Aims of phys- 
ical education; Forms of exercises 
and how they accomplish aim; Special 
qualifications of good physical edu- 
cation teachers and how to teach; 
Apparatus. 


6. Play in Education: 500 pages. 
Joseph Lee, War Camp Community 
Service. Macmillan Company. 1915. 
$1.80. Written for: Teachers of phys- 
ical education. 

Special contribution: Gives a criti- 
cism of modern industrial society; 
Treats of the evolution and value of 
play. Topics treated: Play is growth; 
Baby age; Dramatic age; Big “Injun” 
age; Age of loyalty; Apprentice age; 
Epilogue; Play the restorer. 


7. Gymnastic Teaching: William 
Skarstrom, Wellesley College, Mass. 
Publisher: American Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 1914. $2.00. Writ- 
ten for: Teachers and students of 
physical education. 

Special contribution: Shows adap- 
tation of gymnastic work to all kinds 
of conditions. Topics treated: Essen- 
tials for successful teaching; Person- 
ality; Knowledge of methods and 
principles; Control and class man- 
agement; Leadership-relations; Meth- 
ods and technique; Subject matter; 
Aims and values of gymnastics; 
Classification; Content, character, 
progression of gymnastics lesson; Pro- 
gression of apparatus exercises; Ap- 
pendix; Progression lists of free 
standing exercises; Progression lists 
of apparatus exercises. 


8. Hygiene of the School Child: 
405 pages. Lewis M. Terman, Stan- 
ford University. Houghton Mifflin. 
1914. $2.15. Written for: Teachers and 
others interested. 

See books suggested for principals. 


9. Organization and Administration 
of Physical Education: 325 pages. 
Jesse Feiring Williams, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Macmillan 
Company. 1922. $2.00. Written for: 
Teachers of physical training and 
school administrators. 


Special contribution: Presents a 


standardization of scientific facts, 





traits and guides, regarding physical 
training in the light of recent prog- 
ress in the field. Topics treated: His- 
tory of physical training; Aim and 
organization; Gymnasium and play- 
ground, their curriculum and activi- 
ties; Place of physical training in the 
school, college, state and nation; The 
teacher and his technique; Super- 
vision; Administration; Athletics and 
their management, intramural and ex- 
tra-mural; Daily administrative de- 
tails; Tests and measurements of 
physical efficiency. 


FOR SUPERVISORS OF 
PLAY-GROUND ACTIVITIES 


1. Games for the Playground, Home, 
School, and Gymnasium: 425 pages. 
Jessie H. Bancreft, Assistant Direc- 
tor Physical Training, New York 
City. The Macmillan Co. 1919, $2.40. 
Written for: Parents, teachers and 
supervisors, also players. 

Special contribution: Is an exten- 
sive collection of plays and games 
for American, English and other Eu- 
ropean = children. Topics treated: 
Games for elementary schools; For 
high schools; Games for playgrounds; 
Gymnasium; Summer camps for boys 
and girls; Singing games; Houseparty 
games; Games for small groups; For 
large groups; Seashore games; In- 
structions to teachers, parents and 
children. 


2. Handbook of Athletic Games: 
614 pages. Bancroft, Director of Phys- 
ical Training, New York City, and 
Pulvermacher, Physical Training Di- 
rector, New York City. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1916. $2.00. Written for: All 
who need help in directing or su- 
pervising games; playground director 
or supervisor. 


Special contribution: Gives de- 
scriptive and technical treatment of 
rules of games. Topics treated: Ball 
games—Baseball; Basketball; Field 
Hockey; Football; Golf; Handball; 
Ice Hockey; Indoor Baseball; La- 
crosse; Lawn Tennis; Polo; Soccer; 
Volley Ball; Track and Field games 
and Rowing; Running; Walking; 
Jumping; Pole Vaulting; Weight 
Throwing; Rowing races. 
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3. Baseball Notes for Coaches and 
Players: 86 pages. Elmer Berry, 
Springfield College. 1916. $2.00. A.. S. 
Barnes & Co. Written for: Coaches 
and players. 


Special contribution: Covers whole 
playing of game—written in cryptic 
outline form well diagrammed. Topics 
treated: Batting; Bunting; Base run- 
ning; Position play; Offensive team 
play; Defensive team play; Strategy; 
Training of College Team; Organ- 
ized baseball. 


4. Handbook for Scout Masters: 
632 pages. H. W. Hurt. The Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 1915. Written for: Scout 
Masters and all interested in the Scout 
Movement. 


Special contribution: Presents a 
collection of suggestive methods of 
planning, organizing and promoting 
Boy Scout work as experienced by 
successful Scout Masters. Topics 
treated: Troop Method and Tech- 
nique; Scouting; Hikes and Meetings; 
Scoutmaster; The Scout and His 
Life -Work; The Scout Uniform; 
Story Telling; Some Rural Problems; 
History of Boy Scouts of America; 
National Constitution and By-Laws. 


5. The Practical Conduct of Play: 

325 pages. Henry S. Curtis, City 
Schools, Washington, D. C. The 
Macmillan Co. 1915. $2.00. Written 
for: Playground directors and super- 
visors. 


Special contribution: Gives valu- 
able information and suggestions as 
to organization and equipment of 
playgrounds. Topics treated: Con- 
struction of the playground; Play- 
grounds according to ages and sexes; 
Play equipment; Swimming pools; 
Field house; The organizer of play; 
The training of playground directors; 
Playground programs; The play- 
ground attendance; Curriculum of 
play; Team games; Miscellaneous ac- 
tivities; The play festival; Discipline. 


6. Rhythm, Music and Education: 
334 pages. Emile Jacques DalCroze, 
Conservatory of Geneva, Switzerland. 
G. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1921. 
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$3.00. Written for: Physical Educa- 
tion teachers of girls of high school 
age. 

Special contribution: Suggests sen- 
sible substitute for Aesthetic Dancing 
on the basis of Music and the time 
element. Appeals to the ear by means 
of musical chords at the same time 
developing patterns with the feet. 
Gives emotional control. Topics treat- 
ed: Place of ear in musical educa- 
tion; An essay on the Reform of 
Music Teaching in Schools; The 
young lady of the Conservatory and 
the Piano; Initiation into Rhythm; 
Music and the child; Rhythmic move- 
ment; Solfeggio; and Improvisation; 
Eurythmics and musical composition; 
Music joy and the school rhythms and 
creative images; Rhythm and ges- 
ture in music drama; How to give 
dancing Eurythmics and moving 
plastic; Music and the Dancer; 
Rhythm; Time and ‘Temperament; 
Musical Supplement. 


7. A Handbook of Games and Pro- 
grams: 119 pages. W. R. LaPorte, 
University of Southern California. 
Abingdon Press. 1922. $1.00. Writ- 
ten for: Directors of games and pro- 
grams in the church, home, and school. 


Special contribution: Gives an ex- 
tensive list of games, suitable to vari- 
ous situations and a brief set of direc- 
tions for the conduct of each game; 
bibliography. Topics treated: Social 
leadership; Get acquainted games; Ac- 
tive social games; Quiet social games; 
Competitive social games; Social pro- 
grams for special occasions; Play- 
ground games; Relay races, and Phys- 
ical stunts. 


8. Health by Stunts: 210 pages. 
Pearl and Brown, Army Athletic Di- 
rectors. The Macmillan Company. 
1919. $1.30. Written for: Physical 
Director of public playgrounds and 
supervisor. 


Special contribution: Gives a clear 
description of old time or funda- 
mental stunts and contests with 
methods of measuring results. Topics 
treated: The war as an impetus; Ex- 
isting physical conditions; Organiza- 
tion; Athletic events that can be 
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timed or measured; Stunts, individual 
and combination; Contests; The De- 
cathlon contest; Major sports of the 
elementary school; Stunts adapted for 
girls. 


FOR TEACHERS OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


1, The Teaching of Oral English: 
Emma C. Bolenius. See books rec- 
ommended for teachers of English. 


2. Oral English: John Brewer. See 
books recommended for teachers of 
English. 


3. The Making of an Oration: 420 
pages. Clark Mills Brink, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 1917. $1.75. Written for: 
Beginning orators. 

Special contribution: Points out 
imperfections of public speakers and 
gives valuable suggestions. Topics 
treated: Nature and elements of 
oratory; The plan of an Oration; 
The composition of an Oration; Gifts 
and habits of the Orator; A number 
of important speeches for careful 
study. 


4. Choice Readings for Public and 
Private Entertainments and for the 
Use of Schools: 601 pages. Robert 
McLean Cumnock, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ii A. C. McClurg and Co. 1878. 
$1.75. Written for: Students and 
teachers of oral expression in schools 
and colleges and for public readers. 


Special contribution: Aims to de- 
velop a natural speaker and to dis- 
courage imitation of interpretation. 
Topics treated: Pronunciation; Nat- 
ural, agreeable, and effective quality 
of voice; Physical prerequisites to 
full and free use of vocal powers; 
Limitations of elocutionary science; 
Principles of vocal expression as ap- 
plied to selections classified accord- 
ing to type. 

5. Public Speaking Today: 264 
pages. F. C. Lockwood, University 
of Arizona, and C. D. Thorpe, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co. 1922. Written for: Teachers of 
oral English in secondary schools. 


Special contribution: A good ref- 
erence book for teachers of public 
speaking. Topics treated: Need for 
public speakers; First steps in the 
art of public speaking; How to get 
material; Build speech; Win and hold 
the audience; Utter the speech; Cor- 
rect and effective speaking; Platform 
decorum; Exercises; Some important 
forms of public speaking; Impromptu 
talks; Informal address; Formal ad- 
dress; Oration; Debate; After-dinner 
speech; Every-day conversation; 
Spoken drama; The conduct of Pub- 
lic Meetings; School Organization; 
What to do and how to do it; Public 
meetings. 


6. Notes on Speech Making: 91 
pages. James Brander Matthews, Col- 
umbia University, New York. Long- 
mans, Green Co. 1901. 50c. Written 
for: Amateur public speakers. 


Special contribution: Is based upon 
the author’s wide personal experience 
and contains suggestions from recog- 
nized authorities. Topics treated: The 
formal speech; Informal efforts; Con- 
crete problems; Four ways of deliver- 
ing an address; Real secret of after- 
dinner speech. 


7. How to Speak: 158 pages. Ad- 
elaide Patterson. Little, Brown & Co. 
1922. Written for: Teachers and stu- 
dents of elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges. 


Special contribution: Gives valuable 
suggestions to teachers for improving 
voice, breathing, enunciation. Topics 
treated: Correct posture for speaking; 
Breathing exercises; Tone; Quality 
tests; Radiation; Force; Volume; 
Pitch; Pause, Rhythm and Time; Ar- 
ticulation Exercises; Vowels, Con- 
sonants; Practice. 


8. High School Debate Book: 229 
pages. E. C. Robbins, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1911. $1.50. Written for: Teachers 
and students of debate in schools. 


Special contribution: Discusses the 
principles of debate and _ includes 
briefs of several questions. Topics 
treated: The value of Debate; Pre- 
liminary work; Briefing the Question; 
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Preparing the speech; Briefs for De- 
bate. 


9. Practical Stage Directing for 
Amateurs: 194 pages. Emerson Tay- 
lor. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
Third printing 1921. $1.00. Written 
for: A handbook for amateur man- 
agers and actors, especially useful to 
the teacher of dramatics and music. 


Topics treated: The choice of a 
play; Organization; Rehearsing; The 
amateur actor’s A-B-C; Make-up; The 
stage and the scenery. 


FOR TEACHERS OF SCIENCE 
1. The Teaching of Geography: F. 


K. Branom. (See books recommended 
for teachers of Social Science.) 


2. Science Teaching and the Science 
Teacher: B. S. Brownell and F. B. 
Wade, University of Nebraska and 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 
The Century Co. 1925. $2.00. Written 
for: Teachers of science. 


Special contribution: Information, 
comments, and advice based on the ex- 
perience of authors. Offers a clear- 
cut, practical discussion of science 
teaching methods. Deals with the 
fundamentals of instruction in the 
classroom, organizing the textbook 
work and the classroom lecture around 
the work of the laboratory. Topics 
treated: Chapters on the preparation 
of the teacher; on his relation to the 
community in which he lives; class 
management; and the phases of science 
teaching in moral education; special 
methods for the several sciences; gives 
helpful information regarding labora- 
tory arrangement and equipment and 
the purchasing of supplies. 


3. A Field and Laboratory Guide in 
Physical Nature Study: 109 pages. 
Elliot R. Downing, Chicago Univer- 
sity. University of Chicago Press. 
1919. $1.60. Written for: Teachers of 
natural science in high schools. 


Special contribution: Gives sugges- 
tions for projects as an introduction to 
science, with interests of child as point 
of departure. Topics treated: Min- 
erals and rocks; Stars and solar sys- 
tem; Toys that work by air; Top, sling 


and bow; The hot air balloon and some 
experiments; Some common appli- 
ances operated by heat; Magnetic and 
electric toys; The camera; Telescope; 
Magic lantern; The home-made or- 
chestra; How to make the phonograph 
and telephone; How to make a pair 
of scales and use other mechanical 
contrivances, 


4. The Teaching of General Science: 
169 pages. W. L. Eikenberry, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. University of Chicago 
Press. 1923: $2.15. Written for: Gen- 
eral science teachers, principals and 
superintendents. 

Special contribution: Gives practical 
aid to general science teachers in de- 
termining aims of general science 
course, in organizing the course, and in 
determining methods. Topics treated: 
Historical considerations; Criticism of 
science teaching; Reforms; Objectives 
in science teaching; Objectives of gen- 
eral science; Methods and general sci- 
ence; Subject matter of general science 
course; Principles of organization; Ex- 
amples of organization of general sci- 
ence; The general science teacher. 


5. Biology in the Public Press: 151 
oages. Charles W. Finley and Otis W. 
Caldwell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Publisher: Lincoln School, 
Teachers College. 1923. No cost stat- 
ed. Written for: Biology teachers in 
secondary schools, 


Special contribution: Presents an 
investigation of the subject matter and 
school procedure necessary to meet the 
daily needs of pupils as indicated by 
articles appearing in representative 
newspapers. Topics treated: Health; 
Animals; Food; Plants; Organization 
of producers; General nature; Evolu- 
tion; Conclusion. 


6. The Teaching of Physics: 304 
pages. C. Riborg Mann, University of 
Chicago. Macmillan Company. 1912. 
$1.80. Written for: Teachers of physics 
in high schools. 


Special contribution: Gives history, 
origin and development of physics in 
high school and leading characteristics 
and possibilities of physics as a means 
of general education (both cultural 
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and vocational). Topics treated: De- 
velopment of present situation (Back- 
ground, natural philosophy, prescribed 
physics, textbooks); Physics and dem- 
ocratic education (Pedigree, method, 
biography, discipline); Hints at prac- 
tical application (Concrete problems, 
organization, laboratory work, testing). 


7. Reorganization of Science in Sec- 
ondary Education: 62 pages. (U. S. 
Dept. of Interior Bulletin, No. 26.) 
Author: Committee of National FEdu- 
cation Association. Publisher: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1920. 10c. Written for: Teach- 
ers of science in secondary. schools, 
and administrators. 


Special contribution: Presents 
methods of adjusting science courses 
to meet present day conditions. Topics 
treated: The general aims and pur- 
poses of science instruction in second- 
ary schools; General principles govern- 
ing selection and presentation of ma- 
terial; Science sequences; The aims, 
reorganized methods, and the selection 
of materials for each of the separate 
branches of science in secondary 
schools; Discussion of place and man- 
ner of laboratory work, class work, 
reports, excursions, etc. 


8. Natural Science Teaching in Great 
Britain: (U.S. Dept. of Interior Bulle- 
tin, No. 63.) Committee appointed by 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. 1919. 15c. Written for: Natural 
science teachers and administrators. 


Special contribution: Gives the po- 
sition of natural science in Great Brit- 
ain’s educational system and conclu- 
sions as to measures needed to pro- 
mote its study, Topics treated: Place 
of science in secondary, elementary, 
and technical education in Great Brit- 
ain; Place of science in professional 
education in the fields of medicine, 
pharmacy, engineering, agricultural sci- 
ence, chemistry and military; Science 
in university education in Great Britain. 


9. How to Teach Physics: 186 pages. 
R. D. Rusk, Northwestern College. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 1924. $1.80. 
Written for: Teachers of physics. 


Special contribution: Social empha- 
sis and the project method. Topics 
treated: Development of physics 
teaching; Aims; Physics and mathe- 
matics; Scientific method; Practical 
physics teaching; classroom material; 
The laboratory course; Apparatus and 
equipment; Mistakes in teaching. 


10. How to Study: (Illustrated 
through physics.) 56 pages. Fernando 
Sanford, formerly Professor of Phys- 
ics, Stanford University. Macmillan 
Company. 1922. 80c. Written for: 
Teachers and students. 


11. Chemistry in High Schools: 
(Bulletin of the University of Texas.) 
119 pages. E. P. Schoch, University of 
Texas. University of Texas. 1911 
Written for: High School supervisors 
and chemistry teachers. 

Special contribution: Gives specific 
details for the planning of rooms, or- 
dering supplies, organization of sub- 
ject matter and outline of course. 
Topics treated: Equipment (ordering 
equipment and planning room); Plan 
and conduct of the course; Outline of 
introduction to the first principles of 
chemistry; Appendix—details for the 
construction and operation of an 110- 
volt alternating current rectifier. 


12. Teaching of Chemistry and 
Physics in the Secondary School: 377 
pages. Alexander Smith, University of 
Chicago and Edwin H. Hall, Harvard 
University. Longmans, Green and Co. 
1902, Written for: Science teachers 
and student science teachers. 

Special contribution: Gives de- 
tailed organization of the subject mat- 
ter in chemistry and physics with the 
purpose in view of eliminating dif- 
ficulties in science teaching. Topics 
treated: Chemistry in the curriculum; 
Constituents of the high school chem- 
istry course; Physics teaching in the 
grammar and high school; Some 
phases of physics presented; Instruc- 
tion in the laboratory and technique 
of laboratory management; Instruc- 
tion in classroom; Lectures, recita- 
tions, equipment, books, etc. 


13. The Teaching of Science in the 
Elementary School: 293 pages. G. H. 
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Trafton, State Normal School, Man- 
kato, Minn. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1918. $1.90. Written for: Ele- 
mentary science teachers with limited 
science training and working appa- 
ratus. 

Special contribution: Gives a most 
comprehensive outline by grades and 
seasons for the study of field of 
science within the everyday experi- 
ences of the child. Topics treated: 
Psychology applied to aims, motiva- 
tion, materials and methods of ele- 
mentary science; Biological science; 
Animals and plants in child’s world; 
Agricultural science, including gar- 
dening; Hygiene; Health of child 
and community; Physical science; 
Chemistry and physics of things 
within the child’s range; Outline for 
each grade for a whole year; (This 
outline is based on everyday science 
and taken at appropriate seasons.) 

14. Principles of Science Teaching: 
486 pages. G. R. Twiss, Ohio State 
University. Macmillan Company. 1917. 
$2.00. Written for: Teachers of nat- 
ural sciences. 


Special contribution: Gives prac- 
tical suggestions for laboratory equip- 
ment and supplies, lesson plans, bibli- 
ographies and methods. Correlates 
modern experimental and educational 
psychology with science teaching. 
Topics treated: Science in relation to 
its meaning, viewpoints, genesis, 
methods, functions and values; Class- 
room and laboratory instruction in 
the various branches; Lectures, ex- 
cursions and reviews in the various 
branches; Equipment for various 
branches; Science and the curriculum; 
Examinations and tests. 


15. The Teaching of Science: 249 
pages. J. F. Woodhull, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Macmillan 
Company. 1918. $1.80. Written for: 
Science teachers in secondary schools. 


Special contribution: Gives a his- 
torical concept of the general trend 
of the science movement in educa- 
tion and numerous suggestions for 
the enrichment of science teaching. 
Topics treated: Values of natural 
science; Enrichment of physics; 
Trend of physics and chemistry teach- 


ing; Intensive method in chemistry; 
Science for culture; Teaching of 
physical science; Specialization for 
physics teaching; Practical chemistry; 
General science; Projects in science; 
The high school situation; Aims and 
methods of science teaching; Imita- 
tion of masters. 


FOR TEACHERS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
1. The Teaching of Geography: 292 
pages. M. E, and F. K. Branom, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 
and Chicago State Normal School. 
Ginn and Co. 1918, $1.48. Written for: 


Teachers of geography in grades 
6 to 8. 
Special contribution: Emphasizes 


the project or active method. Topics 
treated: Evolution of geography; Re- 
lations to other subjects; Evolution 
of geography method; Aims and pur- 
poses; Course of study; Use of maps, 
trips; Problems in geography teach- 
ing; Journey geography; Use of story 
in teaching geography; Dramatiza- 
tion; Projects; Measuring results. 


2. The Teaching of History and 
Civics: 385 pages. Henry E. Bourne. 
Western Reserve University. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1915. $1.75. Writ- 
ten for: Teachers of history who have 
not had special training in historical 
work. 

Special contribution: Gives the 
problems of historical instruction, 
presented with a review of the gen- 
eral field of history with bibli- 
ographies. Topics treated: Part I: 
The Study and Teaching of History 
in French and German Schools; His- 
tory in American Schools; The value 
of History; The aim in teaching 
Civics; The program for History; 
The school and the library; The facts 
of most worth; Methods of teaching 
History; Source method; Part II: 
The course of study; Ancient His- 
tory; Greek History; Roman History; 
Mediaeval History; Expansion of Eu- 
rope; Founding of America; Europe- 
an History since 1560; History of 
the United States; The course of 
study in elementary schools; The 
teaching of Civics. 
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3. A Course in Citizenship and Pa- 
triotism: 386 pages. Cabot, Welles- 
ley University, Andrews, State Board 
of Education of Mass., Coe, Hill, 
McSkimmon. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1914. $1.90. Written for: Teachers of 
Citizenship in all elementary grades. 

Special contribution: Materials 
given and outlined for each month 
in each grade. Topics treated: Con- 
tains a bibliography to guide home 
reading of child; The Home as the 
center; The School and Playground; 
The Neighborhood; The Town and 
City; The Nation; American Ideals; 
The United States and the World; 
The World Family. 


4. Economics in the Secondary 
School: 93 pages. John Haynes, 
Hyde Park High School, Boston, 
Mass. Houghton, Mifflin Co.—The 
Riverside Press—Cambridge. 1914. 
$1.20. Written for: Teachers of Eco- 
nomics in secondary schools, es- 
pecially the inexperienced and those 
with but a limited knowledge of the 
subject. 


Special contribution: Contains a 
plea for the importance of economics 
in the high school curriculum. It 
makes a disinterested person more 
in sympathy with teaching the sub- 
ject in the secondary school. It also 
gives a good bibliography for the in- 
experienced teacher. Topics treated: 
The need of economic knowledge; 
The suitability of economics, as a 
secondary school subject; The pres- 
ent status of economics in the sec- 
ondary school; The place of eco- 
nomics in the curriculum and its re- 
lation to other subjects; Methods of 
teaching economics; The content of 
the course in economics. 


5. Community Life and Civic Prob- 
lems: 528 pages. Howard Copeland 
Hill, University of Chicago. Ginn & 
Co. 1922. $1.40. Written for: Prima- 
rily as a textbook for Junior High and 
High Schools. 


Special contribution: Points out 
man’s responsibilities in his depend- 
ence on others. Topics treated: Group 
life in the family, school, church and 
community; Community welfare; Im- 





migration; Public health; Police, Fire 
protection; Recreation; Civic beauty 
and care of the handicapped; Problems 
of industry; The Work and Worker; 
Communication and Transportation; 
Labor and Capital; Politics and Gov- 
ernment, Local, State and Federal; Po- 
litical Parties; The Ballot. 


6. The Teaching of Civics: 144 
pages. Mabel Hill, Wellesley, Mass. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 1914. 75c. Written 
for: Instructors of Civics in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 


Special contribution: Contains 
twenty-four suggestive lessons relat- 
ing to civic organizations and in- 
stitutions. Topics treated: The prob- 
lem of teaching civics; Old and new 
methods; Means by which Civics 
may be made of value to pupils; 
Suggestions for teaching Civics; Sug- 
gestive lessons of practical value to 
teachers and pupils. 


7. Teaching of History in Element- 
ary and Secondary Schools: 487 
pages. Henry Johnson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The Mac- 
millan Co. 1915. $1.80. Written for: 
Students of Education or History 
teachers. 


Special contribution: It gives a 
broad survey of past and present 
conditions in the teaching of history. 
It presents, concretely, the funda- 
mental conditions of making history 
of any kind effective in the school. 
Topics treated: What History is; 
Problem of grading; Aims and values; 
History teaching in the United States; 
Biographical approach; Study of social 
groups; Making the past real; Use of 
models and pictures; Use of maps; 
Textbooks in History; Use of text- 
books; Correlation with other subjects; 
Collateral reading; History examina- 
tions. 


8. Training Teachers for Ameri- 
canization: 62 pages. J. J. Mahoney, 
Supt. of Americanization of the State 
of Mass, Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 1920. 10c. Written for: 
Teachers of Americanization. 


Special contribution: Directions and 





—— 
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suggestions are given for the teach- 
ing of classes of adult foreign-born 
persons who are unable to speak, 
read or write English, and who know 
little or nothing of America and 
American ideals, history, manners, 
customs, and laws. Topics treated: 
Preliminary training of the teacher; 
Meaning of the terms America, 
Americanism, Americanization; The 
organization of American activities; 
The immigrant backgrounds and 
racial characteristics; An outline of 
the Americanization movement; In- 
dustrial or factory classes, under 
which comes the classroom equipment 
and methods of instruction; Home 
and neighborhood teacher. 


9. Social Civics: 697 pages. Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Charles Eugene Ozanne, 
Teacher of Civics, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Macmillan Company. 1922. $1.75. 
Written for: Teachers of High School 
civics and economics. 


Special contribution: Group prob- 
lems are given as a help to project 
method of instruction. Topics treat- 
ed: American environment; organi- 
zation of government; Action and 
policy; Questions dealing with econ- 
omics; Sociology and international re- 
lations; Local and state government; 
The Citizen; National Constitution; 
Congress at work; Public ownership; 
Health; Education; Poor Relief; Wel- 
fare; (100 pages list of references 
for supplementary material. Topics 
for debate. Questions and 15 illus- 
trations.) The National defense; 
Foreign relations; United States and 
the League of Nations; Political and 
Social Reconstruction. 


10. 22nd Year Book, N. S. S. E., Part 
II: 344 pages. National Society for 
Study of Education. Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 
1923. $1.50. Written for: Teachers of 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Special contribution: Gives the pro- 
gram for curriculum of Social Studies. 
Topics treated: Social studies and life 
activities; Social studies in the curric- 
ulum; Proposal of the commission of 
the Association of Collegiate Schools 


of business; How the content courses 
came to be what they are; An intro- 
duction to Social Studies; Building a 
fact course of History in the University 
of Iowa; Proposed Social Science 
Course; Collegiate Survey Course in 
Social Science; Basic facts needed in 
history and geography; Application of 
methods and research to making course; 
Problems of contemporary life; Basis 
for curriculum of Social Science; Cur- 
riculum making; Economic aspects. 


11, Civic Education: 333 pages. 
David Snedden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
World Book Company. 1922. $2.16. 
Written for: Teachers and Admini- 
strators. 

Special contribution: This book is 
an aid to those who are trying to 
find and develop more purposive and 
effectual objectives and means of 
civic education. Topics treated: Sug- 
gestions to Teachers; Explanation 
and definition of terms such as edu- 
cation, social education; Aims of Ed- 
ucation and social education; Why 
schools should be reorganized on a 
social basis; Objectives of civic edu- 
cation; Miscellaneous suggestions; 
sociological foundations of civic ed- 
ucation; The sociological meaning of 
education; The meaning of social 
education; Society’s need of civic ed- 
ucation; Objectives of civic educa- 
tion—civic shortages; Education for 
Democracy; Problems of objectives, 
courses, and research in civic educa- 
tion; Means and methods of civic ed- 
ucation—case group method of deter- 
mining; Suggestions for carrying on 
civic instruction; Courses of study; 
Problems of research; Sample studies. 


12. Supervised Study in American 
History: 278 pages. Mabel E. Simp- 
son, City Schools, Rochester, New 
York. The Macmillan Co. 1918. $1.40. 
Written for: Teachers of History. 

Special contribution: Gives a de- 
tailed outline of suggestive lessons 
touching upon many of the great 
questions of American History — 
showing organization of subject mat- 
ter and methods of procedure. 


13. Americanization: 320 pages. 
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Winthrop Talbot, writer on social 
and labor problems. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1917. $1.25. Written for: The 
general public as a means of clari- 
fying the national thought in regard 
to Americanism, and as a hand book 
on the technic of Americanization. 


Special contribution: It makes easily 
accessible essential excerpts from the 
elder statesmen, as well as writers 
of today, from which one may gather 
first hand correct ideas of Americani- 
zation. Topics treated: Digest of 
American philosophy in relation to 
those ideals and principles which in- 
form American life; Technic of Race- 
Assimilation, a compendium of prac- 
tice, giving the details of assimila- 
tion methods in education, industry, 
politics, and everyday living; the 
annotated Bibliography is a helpful 
selected list of books on American- 
ism and Americanization; Periodical 
references since 1900. 


14. The Teaching of History in 
Junior and Senior High Schools: 294 
pages. Rolla M. Tryon, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Ginn and Company. 
1921. $1.40. Written for: Teachers of 
History in Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 


Special contribution: Gives sug- 
gestions on the technique of history 
teaching as applied to daily class- 
room activities. Topics treated: The 


History recitation; Teaching pupils 
to study History; Special methods of 
procedure, lecture, textbook, topic, 
source and problem; Progress within 
the subject; Written work in History; 
Term paper and permanent note- 
book; Measuring the results; Library 
and collateral reading; Current 
events; Planning the course and the 
lesson; The .teacher. 


15. The Study of Nations (An Ex- 
periment in Social Education): 190 
pages. Harriet E. Tuell, Sommerville 
High School, Mass. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1919. $1.20. Written for: 
American school teachers who desire 
to widen the civic horizons of their 
pupils. 

Special contribution: Develops a 
course on the “Study of Nations” 
which attempts to give training to fu- 
ture American citizens so that they 
will be fitted to take a co-operative 
part in the great world movements of 
their time. Topics treated: A general 
explanation of the content of such a 
course as the “Study of Nations,” in- 
cluding the method of approach and 
some of the results from experiments; 
Method of presentation of the course 
by dividing the European Nations and 
discussing each topically with the 
aid of an outline and reading refer- 
ences for each nation; Oriental Na- 
tions and Philippines written by K. S. 
Latourette. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


A limited number of the following publications are available and, in so far as 


the supply permits, orders will be filled. 


Report of the Committee of Fifteen 


Published by the California High School Teachers’ Association, 1923. 


406 pages. Price 


$2.50 net 





A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Professional Literature in Education 


For Principals and Teachers of Secondary Schools. 
direction of Frank C. Touton, Professor of Education. 


Prepared under 
University of 


Southern California. A reprint from Report of the Committee of Fifteen. 


100 pages. By mail 


60c net 





The Status of Extra-Curricular Activities—Saran M. STURTEVANT 
A reprint of 34 pages from Report of the Committee of Fifteen... By 


mail 


25c¢ net 
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Cauirornis Society For THE Stupy oF SEconpARY EDUCATION 
2161 Center Street, Berkeley, California 
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The October and January numbers of THE 
QUARTERLY have given evidence beyond any 
doubt whatever that there is constantly developing within the 
secondary group in California a wealth of material that would 
be of incalculable value to the schools of the State, if made 
available to all secondary teachers. That is one service the Cali- 
fornia Society for the Study of Secondary Education proposes 
to render through the publication of THE QUARTERLY. 

The findings of students of education and the reports of 
investigating committees can be of no avail unless such findings 
and reports are brought to the attention of those who can use 
them. Research, without the dissemination of knowledge and 
its application, is futile. Teachers are, in any final analysis of 
the school situation, the only agency through which needed ani 
directed changes can be wrought. To the service of teachers 
in the secondary schools of California, therefore, are the pages 
of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
dedicated. 

To render the greatest service to the secondary schools of 
the State, the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION should reach each secondary teacher. The service ren- 
dered far outweighs the nominal membership fee of $2.00. 
Present members are urgently requested to promote interest in 
membership in the Society within their professional groups. 






































THE PROBLEM OF SCIENCE TEACHING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS’ 


DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 
Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics, California Institute of Technology 


A)ASTEUR, whom the French nation has repeatedly voted the 

greatest of all Frenchmen, expressed the following judgment: 

“In our century science is the soul of the prosperity of nations 

Undoubtedly the tiring 

discussions of politics seem to be our guide—empty appear- 

ances. What really leads us forward is a few scientific discoveries and 
their applications.” 

Other Estimates of Science—H. G. Wells. But possibly Pasteur, him- 
self a scientiest, saw his own field a little out of perspective. Let us, there- 
fore, assign to him a discount value and seek the less naturally biased 
judgment of a man of letters. H. G. Wells writes as follows: ‘When 
the intellectual history of this time comes to be written, nothing, I think, 
will stand out more strikingly than the empty gulf in quality between the 
superb and richly fruitful scientific investigations that are going on, and 
the general thought of other educated sections of the community. I do 
not mean that scientific men are, as a whole, a class of supermen, dealing 
and thinking about everything in a way altogether better than the com- 
mon run of humanity, but in their field they think and work with an 


intensity and integrity, a breadth, a boldness, patience, thoroughness, 
fruitfulness, excepting only a few artists, which puts their work out of 
all comparison with any other human activity. In these particular direc- 
tions the human mind has achieved a new and higher quality of attitude 
and gesture, a veracity, a self-detachment, and self-abrogating vigor of 
criticism that tends to spread out and must ultimately spread to every 
other human affair.” 


Charles W. Eliot and Herbert Spencer. But Wells has never been 
famous for his cold, judicious temperament. He has been a man of 
enthusiasms. Let us, therefore, assume that he, too, needs to be dis- 
counted, and let us consult the philosopher and the educator. In the 
volume of Herbert Spencer’s “Essays on Education” in the Everyman’s 
Series, you will find an introduction by Charles W. Eliot in which, in 
reviewing with approval what the great philosopher had to say, he writes: 
“Herbert Spencer concluded that for discipline, as well as for guidance, 
science is of chiefest value. He answers the question, What knowledge 


x’ 9 


is of most worth? with the one word, ‘science’. 

*Abridgment from an address by Dr. Millikan delivered before the convention of 
county and city Superintendents at Pasadena, October, 1925. Dr. Millikan has had 
experience in teaching elementary physics in secondary schools, also university experi- 
ence in teaching courses in secondary physics and the pedagogy of secondary school 
physics, and is the author of a popular text in physics for secondary schools.—Ep1Tor’s 
Nore. 
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Business Men and Philanthrophists. But all of these are more or less 
academic judgments, and the world sometimes refuses to take academic 
men at their own estimates. Hence I turn to the latest pamphlet issued 
by a group of business men and philanthrophists, the General Education 
Board, and find this as the first sentence of the second section: “The 
outstanding feature of modern intellectual life is the development of science 
and scientific method.” 


The Supreme Question. Now, if these judgments are all discounted 
fifty per cent and thus are only half-truths, they are yet so significant as 
to make a consideration of what the secondary school in the United States 
is doing now to instill the spirit and the method of science into the coming 
generation as supreme a question as can come before this or any other 
body of directors of secondary school education. 


Five Conclusions. I now wish to set down five conclusions, some of 
which I shall elaborate, while others need only be stated. 

My first conclusion is that we have scarcely begun to touch the possi- 
bilities of science instruction in the secondary school as a preparation for 
rational scientific living and thinking; yet this is a supreme need of 
America today, and particularly of California, where frauds and fads and 
cults and isms and other evidences of unscientific thinking and living are 
especially prevalent. 

My second conclusion is that, in spite of our failure thus far to solve 
the problem, its elements are simple and definite; and the mere statement 
of these elements at once points the way at least to the next steps in the 
solution. 

My third conclusion is that these elements are three in number. The 
first has to do with the method of technique of teaching a given science 
in the secondary school. The second has to do with the organization of 
the curriculum, and with the opportunity and urge which are given to 
the student to secure the science courses that he needs. The third has 
to do with the provision of suitable teachers. 

My fourth conclusion is that perhaps ninety-five per cent of the effort 
which has been expended upon this problem has thus far been directed 
to the first element—the technique of teaching—and it is nearly useless 
to spend any more time upon it until the second and third elements—as yet 
almost untouched, have been tackled. 


Known Technique Not Commonly Used. The successful technique 
of teaching high school physics, at least, and I think also of teaching other 
high school sciences, is now pretty well known. I am, of course, not 
asserting that it is incapable of improvement, and I am very far from 
asserting that it is always or even commonly used. The extent of its use 
has to do with the third element, the selection and training of teachers, 
and about this I shall presently have something to say. But for the last 
fifty years those who have been actually teaching secondary school phyics 
have been working out by trial and error a successful technique of that 
teaching, and there is now large agreement upon it. That technique is 
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not obtained, so far as I have ever observed, from courses in methodology 
in schools of education or teachers’ colleges, and that for the very obvious 
reason, first, that these courses are rarely taught by men who know from 
actual experience much about secondary school science teaching, and 
second, that such courses lack the most vital and essential element of 
high school teaching, namely, learning by doing, contact with the presen- 
tation of the subject-matter itself. These methodology courses may be 
enormously valuable for grade teachers. Indeed, it is in the grade teaching 
that the teachers’ colleges have made such contributions as have come 
from them to American education, for at least in the last forty years, 
during which I have been studying and observing high school science 
teaching, I have seen no appreciable contribution to the development of 
the successful technique of physics teaching in the secondary school come 
from any teachers’ college. This is altogether natural, for these contribu- 
tions cannot in the very nature of things be made except by men who 
themselves understand what science is, what its method is, and what it is 
doing in modern life, and these men are rare in departments of education. 
They exist in the scientific departments of our universities, and they exist 
to some extent in the schools themselves. This is not an unfriendly 
criticism of schools of education; it is merely an endeavor to point out 
what sort of progress may be expected from them and what sort may he 
expected to come from other quarters. 


The General Science Movement. In order to illustrate what an im- 
mense amount of effort has been put into the first of my three elements 
alone, and to show the results that may now be obtained by putting a little 
effort into the second, I should like to review very briefly the General 
Science movement. 


About twenty years ago we science teachers were told by our educa- 
tional friends, that the trouble with science in the schools was that we 
were not teaching it rightly, that the smallness of its influence in the 
curriculum in the schools was due to the fact that we were not making 
it interesting, that we had it divided into watertight compartments which 
prevented the student from seeing what it was all about, and we were told 
that all would be well if we only set about remedying these difficulties. I 
myself never believed that the diagnosis was correct, and I was very 
skeptical of the suggested remedy, because it looked like a pretty thorough 
disorganizing of what we had spent much time in organizing, but I said 
deliberately, “Perhaps I am wrong and in any case I am perfectly willing 
to use the scientific method and to give your proposed remedy a trial,” 
and I assisted in producing one of the early science texts. 


How Shall We Find Time for Essentials? It was only when I began 
to study the high school curriculum for the sake of advising my own 
boys how to plan their courses that I thought I saw clearly where the 
difficulty lay and how simple and obvious was the next step, at least, in 
its solution. I published my finding in the January 29, 1916, issue of 
School Science and Society, under the caption “The Elimination of Waste 
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in the Teaching of High School Science”, and I am able today to present 
some just published statistics which bear significantly upon the main point 
that I therein made, namely, that in high school education, as, indeed in 
our advanced education, the supreme question is not what is good and 
how can we get it in, but how, with the rapid expansion of human knowl- 
edge, can we find time for that which is absolutely essential ? 


General Science a Waste of Time for Some. For students who take 
the full high school course, I showed that it is a practical impossibility 
to get in more than three years of science any way, and that our whole 
energies ought to be directed to the arrangement of the curriculum so 
that we can get as many of the pupils as possible to take three consecutive 
years of science and then to pack all the real science that we can into 
those three years. I showed, as I thought, conclusively, that for pupils 
who could take those three years it was a pure waste of time to put one 
of them into a general science course, not merely because they would get 
the whole content of such a course in the special sciences, and get it in 
a much better way, but because the special sciences can easily be arranged 
in such a way as to gain all the advantage that has ever been urged for 
general science without the waste of a precious year of time in an already 
overcrowded curriculum. I quoted the best of educational authority to 
show that the place of General Science is in the grades. It belongs to 
the ages ten, eleven, and twelve, and incidently it seems to me that there 
is an outstanding opportunity for the development of such a course alto- 
gether unlike the present courses, which are mainly excerpts from the 
courses in the individual sciences. If General Science is to remain in 
the high schools at all, instead of being pushed over into the grades, it 
should be largely, if not exclusively, for those who cannot finish the high 
school course and, therefore, would have no opportunity to get more and 
better science. The exigencies of a high school curriculum do not permit 
it to be an introduction to a three-year course in the special sciences. 


When ten years ago I showed Professor Otis Caldwell, now of 
Columbia University, one of the authors of a General Science text, my 
analysis, demonstrating, as I thought, that the only effect upon those 
taking the full high school course which the introduction into the high 
school of a general science course could possibly have would be to sub- 
stitute General Science for one of the three more valuable courses in the 
special sciences—biology, physics, or chemistry, his reply was, “Far from 
it. If I thought that, I myself would be its most deadly enemy. It is 
rather actually going to stimulate interest in the special sciences and 
increase their registration.” 


Changes in Science Enrollment. Some studies presented by Mr. W. 
R. Leker in the October number of School Science and Mathematics, 
page 730, will be of interest on this point. These came to my desk only 
last week. The table from which I quote the following figures is entitled, 
“The Changes in Science Enrollment in Minnesota for the Five-Year 
Period from 1915 to 1920”, and this table shows that the percentage of 
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the total enrollment had changed in these five years as follows: In 
general science from 1.2% to 11.5%, a gain of 858%; in physics from 
10% to 7.8%, or a loss of 22%; in chemistry from 11% to 9.7%, or a 
loss of 12%; in biology from 1.7% to 1.8%, or a gain of 6% ; in zoology 
from 6% to 2.9%, or a loss of 51%; in botany from 10% to 6.2%, or a 
loss of 38%; in physiology from 7.5% to 6.3%, or a loss of 16%. The 
totals in all these courses had changed from 47.4% to 46.2%. These 
figures then show precisely what they were expected to show according 
to my analysis made in 1915, that there has been no gain in percentage 
of those taking science—a slight loss—while the quality of the science 
taken has deteriorated, since there has been a gain in the elementary and 
descriptive and a loss in the more advanced and more thorough sciences. 
General Science has made its large gain of 858% wholly at the 
expense of the individual sciences. I have seen no statistics on this point 
from other states, but these are surely enough to warrant precisely the 
opposite conclusion to that drawn by Mr. Leker, that opposite conclusion 
being that General Science in the high school should never be a course 
which is required of all pupils. 


The Science Situation Grave. I need scarcely say more to show that 
the problem of secondary school science is exceedingly grave, not because 
of consideration of interest in the subject by the pupils, so far as these 
figures show, but solely because of the way the high school curriculum 
has been organized and the advice from the high school office that has 
been passed on to the students as to the courses in which to register. 
These are, in my judgment, the main influences which determine what 
students take in the high school. 


The Spirit of Sctence. But suppose all these faults were rectified and 
every student who went through the high school took a definite, consecu- 
tive, well organized, well taught three-year course in science, such as I 
am urging that he be given both the opportunity and the advice to take, 
then, how much of the spirit and the method of science, which Pasteur 
and Wells and Spencer and Eliot and Rose feel to be so indispensable to 
the world’s progress, would he be likely to get? That brings me to the 
third element in the problem and to my last conclusion. 


The Training of Science Teachers. My fifth conclusion is that the 
third element, that having to do with the selection and training of the 
high school science teacher, has scarcely yet been touched, any more 
than has the second element, that having to do with the arrangement of 
the science curriculum. For it is altogether clear that a man cannot 
inspire in the high school pupil and pass on to him the spirit and the 
method of science and get him to begin to use it in his daily living unless 
he himself understands that spirit and himself knows how to use it. 
Where is that understanding to be obtained? The answer is as obvious 
and as inevitable as breathing. Not by talking about scientific method, 
but by getting into close touch with science itself; by absorbing its method 
and its spirit through actual contact with it and through practice in using 
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it. Where is that contact to be had? Obviously in the great centers of 
scientific activity of the country; in the graduate schools of science 
where the prospective teacher can obtain not only a thorough grounding 
in the fundamentals of mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and 
geology, but can also gain some insight into, some little contact with the 
method, the spirit, and the significance of scientific research; where he 
himself can catch by its use a little of that objectiveness, that integrity, 
that patience, that thoroughness, that veracity, that self-detachment, that 
discrimination, that self-abrogating vigor of criticism which Wells so 
clearly saw and so eloquently described as the modern science and the 
need of every other human affair. 


Loose Thinking too Common. The following incident will illustrate 
one little element of what I have in mind. I recently heard a professor 
in one of our best known schools of education tell a class, and then made 
them tell him, that magnetism is not matter, that it is energy. He might 
quite as well have made them say that a sunbeam is an elephant, for the 
dimensions of magnetism are not those of energy; it is a different kind 
of quantity. It is precisely that sort of looseness of thought and speech, 
that talking without knowledge, that failure to define terms or to think 
carefully about their meanings before making assertions which contact 
with real science ought to teach one to avoid. 


Allocating Responsibility. The task and the responsibility of supply- 
ing to the secondary school the science teachers who are to lift the whole 
level of the thought and the life of the next generation because they 
understand and are imbued to some extent, at least, with the spirit of 
modern science, that task and that responsibility belong to us who are 
associated with the graduate centers of science of the country, just as 
the science curriculum in the schools belongs to you superintendents, and 
up to the present we have done about as little with our task as you have 
with yours. Both of us have at the moment an immense opportunity. 
We can help you a little with advice on your problem, and I could go 
into definite suggestions as to details if you wanted them, and you can 
help us in our work of training future scientists for the secondary schools 
by removing, ignoring, or modifying your administrative restrictions and 
pedagogic requirements which now actually operate, whatever their intent, 
to divert the best trained and the best qualified young men whom we can 
turn out away from the secondary school altogether. 


Pedagogic Handicaps. 1 am speaking at the moment of conditions 
existing in this state. I have myself never before met them elsewhere, 
for in every other part of the country in which I have worked every 
inducement has been made to draw the best possible material from our 
university departments of science into the science field of the secondary 
school. Further, I take a particular illustration from many to show 
precisely what the present situation is. Men who have been trained in the 
scientific center which exists at the California Institute of Technology 
are at this moment being sought by the secondary schools in other parts 
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of the country, though they are prevented at present by administrative 
restrictions from getting into the California schools. One of the finest 
suburbs of New York sent this summer to the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics to obtain a man who had had the training and the contact with 
modern science which is found there, to take an initial salary of $3600 
as the head of the science work in that high school. Fortunately, we had 
the man and he was at once accepted and has begun his work in New 
York. This man, with superb qualifications, would have been ineligible 
in the California schools, while men with one-twentieth of his qualifications 
for successful science teaching would have been acceptable. Indeed, I 
do not suppose that one-tenth of our science faculty at the California 
Institute would be allowed to teach in the public schools of this state. I 
could not qualify myself. But I suspect that this is merely a local mal- 
adjustment to which a satisfactory solution can be found. 


Training of Science Teachers Contemplated. That the California 
Institute of Technology is alive to its opportunity and its responsibility 
as an outstanding center of science and scientific progress, to do something 
constructive in the third element, is shown by the fact that it has at the 
moment under discussion in its faculty a special program for the adequate 
training of the science teacher of the future. That “program contem- 
plates for the first time in this country”, to quote from Dr. Noyes, “the 
right kind of a course to prepare students for science teaching, for the 
present university courses are far too superficial on the science side and 
overdone on the pedagogic side”. That program by no means contem- 
plates the training of narrow specialists, but first and foremost it does 
contemplate the imparting of a thorough familiarity with and understand- 
ing of the fundamental subjects of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
geology and biology, and some contact with research work in these fields. 
But not merely that; it contemplates, also, imparting a contact with the 
world’s best thought through adequate work in literature and philosophy, 
and an understanding through prolonged study in history, of how man 
has reached his present stage of development. It involves, also, courses 
in psychology, ethics, and the history of education, such as now required 
by the state law. 

I am not at all protesting against courses in psychology and ethics 
and the history of education; I am not disposed to discuss the question 
as to whether they represent one-half of one per cent or two per cent 
of the necessary educational equipment of the successful teacher. I am 
merely asserting, and in this I think you will all agree with me, that the 
secondary school science teacher of the future must be primarily a man 
who understands science itself and can impart its spirit and its method 
to those who come in contact with him, and thus assist in the supreme 
task of “carrying over that method into every other human affair”. 
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The reader will now find a discussion of Dr. Millikan’s paper from 
the viewpoint of a Professor of Education, a High School Principal, and a 
High School Teacher of Science. 


Epitor’s Norte. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN EDUCATION 
CHARLES E. RUGH 


Professor of Education, University of California 


BypucATORS should welcome and encourage expressions concern- 
ing education from eminent men and women in every funda- 
mental form of human interest and endeavor. First, because 
education at its best must take account of every contribution 
to human experience ; second, to be at its best education must 
have the active and hearty confidence and co-operation of eminent men 
and women ; and third, it will be good for these eminent men and women 
to focus their attention upon,education as a fundamental social enter- 
prise. 





In this particular case a pre-eminent scientist has given expression, 
not concerning science in general nor education in general, but about 
“The Problem of Science Teaching in Secondary Schools’. Being a 
great scientist, the author will expect his treatment of this problem to be 
examined from the standpoint of the data used and the logic employed. 


Critical Questions Asked. Those men and women who are trying to 
approach the problems of schooling 1 the scientific spirit and by the 
method of science are asking critical questions about data and treatment 
of data. Three related questions are asked concerning data — sources, 
validity and completeness. 


1. The problem of sources is important not only because sources throw 
light upon validity, but also in the interest of what Dr. Lange termed 
“Syndicated Research”. 

2. Concerning the importance of the validity of data there can be no 
question, but since there is a procedure in education as well as a process, 
in addition to the truthfulness of data, validation is concerned also with 
the possible application or usefulness of data. 


3. Completeness of data in matters educational looms as a problem 
of supreme importance. Schooling is the most complex procedure in 
which human beings engage. All essential factors—and there are many—- 
must be considered. 

Concerning the Data. In each of the above respects it is easy to 
point out Professor Millikan’s failures. Scientists usually claim that their 
data and treatment must be impersonal. It is interesting that the first 
data given is from authority, including his own fitness to treat this prob- 
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lem. He admits that the other authorities are academic and suggests 
that it may be necessary to discount their testimony “fifty per cent”. 

It is a little unusual for scientists to state conclusions without having 
presented data supporting such conclusions. It is more than doubtful 
whether there could be found any data to support Professor Millikan’s 
fifth conclusion—‘Perhaps ninety-five per cent of the effort which has 
been expended upon this problem has thus far been devoted to the first 
element—the technique of teaching.” That is certainly not true at the 
University of California. Those preparing to teach science study science 
five years and only two hours of one semester are given to technique of 
teaching science. 

Professor Millikan’s characterization of “General Science” is both 
unfair and inadequate—unfair in describing it “mainly as excerpts from 
the special sciences”, and quite inadequate in limiting it to the movement 
of which he was a part. Dr. Harris developed both the theory and prac- 
tice of general science in the schools of St. Louis long before the move- 
ment described by Professor Millikan. Dr. O. P. Jenkins and Miss 
Chapman developed general science in Oakland quite independent of this 
movement. 

Concerning the Logic. The author treated the data concerning “sec- 
ondary education” as if it were natural phenomena—“the same yester- 
day, today, and forever”. He quotes parts of a table from School Science 
and Mathematics. He treats these figures as if they dealt with fixed 
natural phenomena and concludes: “General science has made its large 
gain of 858% wholly at the expense of the individual sciences”. There 
is no evidence whatever in these data nor in the article from which they 
were taken to warrant this conclusion. Mr. Leker’s conclusion is valid. 
The figures show increase in general science and decrease in some special 
sciences. 

There is no evidence in the figures to warrant Professor Millikan’s 
conclusion and the chances are very many to one that the conclusion is 
not true. In the first place these figures were for the years 1915-1920, 
the period of disturbance by the war. Many things have happened both 
in general and special sciences during the last five years. What would 
Professor Millikan say of a person treating modern physics and chemistry 
and omitting “relativity”, “quantum theory” and “Millikan rays”? The 
figures under consideration give no allocation of the enrollment as to 
grades. There is no hint as to whether there were any junior high 
schools. The high gain in general science may well have been because 
certain schools introduced it for the first time. There may well have 
been vocational courses shunting junior and senior students from physics 
and chemistry. In short, there is nothing in those figures to make it 
possible to know the relations between general science and the special 
sciences in the schools of Minnesota, and still less reason for thinking 
they apply to other states, particularly to California. 

Other Factors Involved. Professor Millikan ignores the psychological 
and sociological factors involved in his problem. This removes his treat- 
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ment from the right to very serious respect. It should be noted, however, 
that he discovered the “grave situation” only when he “began to study 
the high school curriculum for the sake of advising my own boys how 
to plan their courses”. Professor Millikan should have noted that socio- 
logical fact and given credit to educators who are in loco parentis. 


There is another surprising contradiction in the address that should 
be noted, since it bears upon the specific recommendation of Professor 
Millikan. He complains that “Men who have been trained in the scien- 
tific center which exists at the California Institute of Technology are at 
this moment being sought by the secondary schools in other parts of the 
country though they are prevented by administrative restrictions from 
getting into the California schools”. 


Training of Science Teachers. The author later says that the Institute 
contemplates “a special program for the adequate training of the science 
teachers of the future—‘that program contemplates the first time in this 
country’, to quote from Dr. Noyes, ‘the right kind of course to prepare 
students for science teaching, for the present university courses are far 
too superficial on the science side and overdone on the pedagogical 
side’.” The author then adds: “It involves, also, courses in psychology 
and ethics, and also in the history of education, such as are now required 
by the state law”, which in the above paragraph he termed “administrative 
restrictions”. There is another implied contradiction that needs illum- 
ination. If it takes the extended centers of research to instil the scientific 
spirit and method in these prospective teachers, what hope is there to 
“impart the scientific spirit and method” to adolescent youth in three 
years? 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education pro- 
posed three sets of data for constructing an adequate theory for secondary 
school procedure: (1) The nature and needs of the learner at his par- 
ticular stage of development; (2) The society in which the learner lives 
and the society in which he will probably live as an adult; and (3) The 
available means for education. If Professor Millikan had used these 
suggestions, he would have avoided some unnecessary mistakes. 


Problem of Science Teaching. Concerning this problem of science 
teaching in the secondary schools, three somewhat different but closely 
correlated problems face us: 


First, the reformulation of the objectives of secondary education so 
as to suggest the need and place of science in school procedure. To 
start with, we might accept Professor Millikan’s stated objective—“prep- 
aration for rational scientific living and thinking”. By careful analysis 
of this objective a large and important place for scientific information 
and scientific technique would certainly be found. 

Second, an analysis as scientific as possible of the abilities and dispo- 
sitions of high school pupils and also a scientific analysis of the informa- 
tion and technique suitable to these pupils. 

Third, the co-ordination and integration of ways and means into an 
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educational procedure that will insure the highest possible development 
of personality and also secure social progress. 


Educators may well join Professor Millikan in his enthusiasm for 
more and better science teaching and he will find that the State adminis- 
tration will meet the Institute of Technology more than half way in the 
proposal to train adequately the science teachers of the future. 


Whitehead on Training Professionals. Professor Whitehead’s state- 
ment concerning “training professionals” needs to be heeded by those 
training teachers for any public school service: 


“Another great fact confronting the modern world is the discovery of the 
method of training professionals, who specialize in particular regions of thought 
and thereby progressively add to the sum of knowledge within their respective 
limitations of subject. In consequence of the success of this professionalizing of 
knowledge, there are two points to be kept in mind, which differentiate our present 
age from the past. In the first place, the rate of progress is such that an individual 
human being, of ordinary length of life, will be called upon to face novel situations 
which find no parallel in his past. The fixed perscn for the fixed duties, who in 
older societies was such a godsend, in the future will be a public danger. In the 
second place the modern professionalism in knowledge works in the opposite direc- 
tion so far as the intellectual sphere is concerned. The modern chemist is likely 
to be weak in zoology, weaker still in his general knowledge of the Elizabethan 
drama, and completely ignorant of the principles of rhythm in English versification, 
It is probably safe to ignore his knowledge of ancient history. Of course I am 
speaking of general tendencies; for chemists are no worse than engineers, or 
mathematicians, or classical scholars. Effective knowledge is professionalized 
knowledge, supported by a restricted acquaintance with useful subjects subservient 
to it. 

“This situation has its dangers. It produces minds in a groove. Each pro- 
fession makes progress, but it is progress in its own groove. Now to be mentally 
in a groove is to live in contemplating a given set of abstractions. The groove 
prevents straying across country, and the abstraction abstracts from something to 
which no further attention is paid. But there is no groove of abstractions which 
is adequate for the comprehension of human life. Thus in the modern world, the 
celibacy of the medieval learned class has been replaced by a celibacy of the 
intellect which is divorced from the concrete contemplation of the complete facts. 
Of course, no one is merely a mathematician, or merely a lawyer. People have 
lives outside their professions or their businesses. But the point is the restraint 
of serious thought within a groove. The remainder of life is treated superficially 
with the imperfect categories of thought derived from one profession. 

“The dangers arising from this aspect of professionalism are great, particularly 
in our democratic societies. The directive force of reason is weakened. The 
leading intellects lack balance. They see this set of circumstances, or that set; 
but not both sets together. The task of co-ordination is left to those who lack 
either the force or the character to succeed in some definite career. In short, the 
specialized functions of the community are performed better and more progress- 
ively, but the generalized direction lacks vision. The progressiveness in detail only 
adds to the danger produced by the feebleness of co-ordination.”—Science and the 
Modern World, Whitehead. 
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INFLUENCE OF GENERAL SCIENCE IN 
THE CURRICULUM 


DR. WM. H. SNYDER 
Principal, Hollywood High School 






Is tremendously encouraging to those of us who are inter- 

ested in secondary school education to find a man with the 
WK ? training, experience and insight of Dr. Millikan giving his 
aa i)/4 attention to the problem of school science. The greatest hope 
for the schools is that men of marked ability and honest sym- 
pathy will investigate what is being done and will suggest improvement. 
The boys and girls who must meet the complex problems which are up 
for solution deserve the best training and guidance that the wisest can 
give. Dr. Millikan’s paper is, therefore, most welcome. 

Changed Conditions Affecting Curricula. Practically all of us who 
are especially interested in the problem of secondary school science will 
agree in general with Dr. Millikan’s thesis. There are certain changes, 
however, which have taken place in the high school during the last 
decade which have strongly influenced the choice of subjects and which, 
perhaps, Dr. Millikan does not fully appreciate. This has been an era 
of tremendous expansion in high school curricula and vast increase in 
pupil attendance. The character of the student body has also changed 
markedly during this time. The high school is no longer made up of a 
selected group. A large majority of the elementary school graduates 
now find their way to high school. In our own state it is practically 
compulsory that they attend for at least part of the course. 

Many of the pupils now going to high school have no scholastic 
traditions and they demand that the subjects studied shall be of immediate 
vocational value. Commercial and manual-skill subjects have increased 
enormously. Social science, with its vague boundaries, its elusively 
checkable data, and its humanistic appeal attracts today an ever increas- 
ing number of devotees. Music, art, and dramatics add their appeal. In 
fact, the curriculum is filled with such a plethora of attractive subjects 
that the average pupil finds choice most difficult. Even for those desir- 
ing to go to college, particularly outside of the New England environment, 
there is great freedom of election. 

Home conditions make it more and more difficult for pupils to take 
subjects which require continuous and persistant application. Lunch 
counter methods are necessary to obtain their physical and also their 
mental pabulum. Subjects that can be acquired a “hunk” at a time are 
best fitted to their environment. It takes a strong and wise teacher to 
thwart environmental adjustments. Physics and chemistry are not good 
“lunch counter” materials, and yet, according to United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 38, 1924, chemistry has almost held its own, 
notwithstanding the competition of other subjects. 

Statistical Comparison of Little Value. The broadening of the cur- 
riculum, the change in the student body, the allurement of certain sub- 
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jects, change in home conditions and in social environment, as well as 
other causes have markedly affected the study of science in the high 
school during these last ten years, and have made a statistical comparison 
of the effect on chemistry and physics of the introduction of general 
science into the curriculum, of little value. It would, therefore, seem 
that the data quoted by Dr. Millikan from Mr. Leker are not adequate 
to show that the introduction of general science has effectively decreased 
the number of those taking advanced science. There have been other 
and more potent causes. In fact, there is good reason to believe, as 
shown by Mr. Geo. W. Hunter, School Science and Mathematics, Novem- 
ber, 1925, that the number of students taking science has been greatly 
increased by the introduction of general science, and that the interest 
aroused by this subject has increased the interest taken in advanced 
science. Miss Elizabeth L. Bishop has shown in a paper published in 
the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EpucaTiIon, October, 1925, 
that there has been a gradual increase in California, during the last ten 
years, in the number of schools giving chemistry and physics; and that, 
apparently, the rapid increase in general science and biology has not 
lessened the rate of increase of the other two sciences. 

Some Direct Evidence on General Science. In order to get a bit of 
direct information in regard to the effect that the study of general science 
has had upon the study of more advanced sciences in the Hollywood 
High School, Mr. C. M. Westcott of our faculty gave the questionnaire 
appearing below, to as many as possible of our pupils who had taken 
eleventh or twelfth year science. His tabulation of the results are rather 
interesting and indicate that general science is not the fierce dog in the 
manger that Dr. Millikan fells it to be. It appears that seventy-five per 
cent of the pupils who have taken advanced science were helped by 
general science, that nearly eighty per cent would take it if they had it 
to do over, and that less than five per cent were kept from taking another 
advanced science because they took general science. All pupils of the 
school must take at least one advanced science. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON GENERAL SCIENCE 


DO NOT SIGN 


tll call GIBBS. civcciticscdunomabees ee MUR oo ooas ce ec ecses 
1. Have you had General Science ?..............cc.cccscccssessseseeeeees 
BE 00, SOR O Pic sisitirccies.-sbetieeeeeints What grade did you make ?.......................-- . 


ho 


. If you had it to do over again, would you take General Science ?.....2.........ecceeeceseeeeeeeee 

3. Has taking General Science prevented you from taking other sciences ?............................ 
TE wei, Wit CRI Task oivnecciiccis canctgnsein cise oamnaelgld eine Kecachilianeeiags 

4. Has General Science helped you in the study of other sciences ?........2......-.....cc.ecceeeeeeeseee 


SUMMARY OF DATA FROM GENERAL SCIENCE QUESTIONNAIRE 


NT. sbsnapsiesedinmsinmdinsleltelifedaiae iaalcbaies manent P.G. 12A 12B 11A 11B Totals 
Total numbers reporting.......................:.:ceees 47 174 327 284 388 1220 
Number who have taken General Science.... 17 84 138 127 181 547 
Per cent who have taken General Science.... 36.3 48.2 42.1 44.7 46.6 44.8 
Number who have not taken General Science 30 90 189 157 207 673 
Per cent who have not taken General Science 63.8 51.7 57.8 55.3 53.4 55.2 


Number who would take General Science 
if they had it to do Ovef............cccecceseeeeee 12 71 117 98 135 433 
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Per cent who would take General Science 














if they had it to do over 70.8 84.5 84.7 77.1 74.6 79.1 
Number who would not take General 

Science if they had it to do over.............. 4 13 21 29 41 108 
Per cent who would not take General 

Science if they had it to do over.............. 23.5 15.5 15.2 22.8 22.6 19.8 
Number prevented from taking other 

sciences by taking General Science.......... 1 10 6 1 9 27 
Per cent prevented from taking other 

sciences by taking General Science.......... 5.9 11.9 4.3 8 5.0 4.9 
Number helped in other sciences by 

General Science 10 65 112 96 129 412 
Per cent helped in other sciences by 

General Science 58.8 77.4 81.2 75.5 71.2 75.2 
Number not helped.................. 5 15 23 26 35 104 
I I ats aicenicnatesvenicesncepreccncane 29.4 17.8 16.6 20.4 19.3 19.6 


(The irregularities in percentages are due to erratic answers) 


A TEACHER’S VIEW 


MABEL B. PIERSON 
Supervisor of Science, University High School, Oakland 


Sek. Ropert A. MILLIKAN holds the highest place as a man of 
p science and has always taken a great interest in forwarding 
| the teaching of science in secondary schools, so that any sug- 
gestions which he makes are well worthy our serious con- 
sideration. All science teachers and most high school admin- 
istrators agree with him that more science is needed and more well-pre- 
pared science teachers are desirable. 

According to the careful studies of Miss Elizabeth Bishop, the per- 
centages of science enrollment in four year California high schools in 
1923-1924 were as follows: General science, 10.75; chemistry, 10.7; 
biology, 9.5; physics, 4.9; physiology, 2.7 ; botany,.1.3; physical geography, 
1.2; zoology, .12; total, 41.17%.' This does not take account of the large 
amount of general science in the separate junior high schools, which 
would bring up the total considerably. These figures are similar to those 
for Minnesota. Dr. George W. Hunter of Knox College, in his 1923 
study of sciences in representative high schools throughout the United 
States, found about the same general tendencies, with general science 
gradually extending into junior high schools. Out of 355 schools, how- 
ever, 274 reported that more take biology, chemistry and physics now than 
fifteen years ago; only twenty-three reported fewer. 

One Factor Neglected. There is one factor, however, which Dr. 
Millikan has neglected. Throughout the United States a much larger 
part of the population send their children to high schools now than when 
he was teaching in one. The majority are no longer of college type and 
we must give them the best possible preparation for their life work. The 
pre-vocational subjects have increased greatly and the percentage of all 
traditional subjects, including science, has decreased accordingly. These 








1 California Quarterly of Secondary Education, October, 1925. 
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facts make it practically impossible to apply any comparative statistics of 
the sort Dr. Millikan quotes unless we know just what proportion belong 
to the pre-college and pre-vocational types, and how many left school 
at the end of each high school year during the period studied. . 

Place for General Science. Science teachers in general will agree with 
Dr. Millikan’s contention that the place for general science is in the 
junior high school in grades seven and eight. As a result of much ex- 
perimentation, it has been found that pupils of this age are intensely 
interested in asking questions as to the why of every thing in their envir- 
onment, and in carrying out observations and experiments to answer 
these questions. What is this but the scientific method? This is also the 
best time for them to gain a general view of all subjects, so that they 
may choose their future lines of endeavor. As fast as junior high schools 
are developed, we find that general science appears on their programs, 
and more and more as a required subject. It is obviously out of the 
question to give it effectively in the grammar school type of organization. 
We find from actual experience that most children are so interested that 
they desire to continue science studies. 

It is true that three years is the maximum allotment to science for 
high school pupils in general. The two science conferences called by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in California this 
past summer passed resolutions to the effect that general science should 
be required in the junior high school, and biology in the tenth year of the 
high school. This would provide for the needs of those who are to drop 
out, and would leave plenty of time for others to elect one or two years 
of advanced science. This broad foundation of physical and biological 
science would do much toward that “preparation for a rational scientific 
living and thinking” which is the object of all education and especially 
of science education. It would not seem to the casual observer to be 
more needed in California than elsewhere. Minnesota, the state from 
which Dr. Millkan quotes his figures, has already recognized this need, 
and the State Board has recommended that biology should: be required 
in the tenth grade and general science in the junior high school. The 
requirement of only one unspecified laboratory science in California is 
too low as compared with other subjects. The high school advisors find 
it difficult to place in the pupil’s program all the general requirements 
with the demands of the special university and pre-vocational courses, 
hence, they naturally suggest the lowest possible limit of requirements. 

Real Point of Difference. In the question of technique we come to a 
real point of difference between Dr. Millikan and the secondary science 
teacher. In his statements that we should “pack all the real science that 
we can” into the three years of high school and that “the quality of 
science taken has deteriorated since there has been a gain in the elemen- 
tary and descriptive and a loss in the more advanced and more thorough 
science”, he shows the point of view of the scientist, the builder of systems 
of classified knowledge, rather than that of the educator. It is this point 
of view which is really at the root of any loss of registration that may 
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have taken place in the advanced sciences, especially in physics since it 
has ceased to be a required subject. 

Our recent studies of the levels of intelligence in the population at 
large and in our schools have shown that we have been attempting the 
impossible. The general science movement has succeeded because it has 
adapted the method and subject matter to the real needs, interests, and 
abilities of the pupils. We can no more describe it as inferior to ad- 
vanced science than we can describe eighth grade English as inferior to 
twelfth grade. We have made our greatest advances in the teaching of 
science in general science and in biology. 

Chemistry. In so far as we may be able to apply the same principles 
to the advanced sciences, we shall regain lost ground. Chemistry has 
already been re-organized on the basis of real educational values. Many 
superfluous facts are being weeded from actual teaching practice, if not 
from the text book, and the course has been applied to the real needs of 
our boys and girls. I attribute to this the fact that in California four 
year high schools there are as many taking chemistry as taking general 
science, more than twice as many as take physics. 

Physics. The science of physics has gone forward with tremendous 
leaps and bounds and text book makers have tried to include all new 
knowledge possible without reducing the amount of the old, so that it 
has become impossible for the average pupil to grasp the subject in one 
year. Physics teachers recognize this fact and often refuse to admit any 
pupil below the highest level of intelligence. In advising pupils as to 
science programs, I often meet the response, “Yes, I know that I need 
physics for my chosen work, but I can’t possibly pass it.” It is fear, and 
not general science, which drives pupils away from physics. It seems to 
me that the only solution of the problem is to provide two kinds of physics 
classes. Those who intend being engineers and physicists should have a 
thorough grounding on the theoretical and mathematical sides of the sub- 
ject, but the great majority of our students who are going into business 
and the professions should not be deprived of all knowledge of physics 
on this account. No one will deny that every educated person should 
have a general knowledge of its fundamental principles and their appli- 
cation, so that he may have some understanding of our modern environ- 
ment and the great discoveries of our time. Perhaps a course could be 
arranged which would give this general foundation and which would 
meet the needs and different abilities of pupils. We should then have no 
trouble in getting pupils to take physics. There is a great demand for 
such a course. 

Different Viewpoints. It is a different viewpoint about education that 
leads to Dr. Millikan’s opinion of the worthlessness of the study of 
educational method. Many of us who went directly into the teaching 
field from the college laboratory and passed down to our pupils a some- 
what diluted course just as we had received it, learned by slow and pain- 
ful experience that we were not giving our pupils real education at all. 
There is an entirely different point of view in the young teachers who 
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now come into our schools from the university courses in Education and 
Directed Teaching. They have been trained to think of the pupil first 
and what he is gaining from their teaching. I know from actual expe- 
rience that the extra year spent in this preparation saves them at least 
five years of unnecessary effort in adjusting themselves, and is of incal- 
culable benefit to their pupils. In all other professions much more than 
one year of special training is required. It is open to doubt whether 
even a doctor’s degree in science would insure that the recipient could 
step successfully into the headship of a science department of a California 
high school. Our great industrial organizations do not choose their heads 
of departments from the brilliant young college graduates, but demand 
a period of apprenticeship in which they make a study of the business 
from the ground up. 

It will be a great step forward in this state if the California Institute 
of Technology decides to establish a course in the teaching of science. 
As Dr. Millikan has well stated, our greatest need is more well trained 
science teachers with the broad foundation of scientific and general edu- 
cation, as well as specialized knowledge of one particular subject. One 
reason often given by administrators for not requiring more science is the 
lack of available teachers. 


A RECENT BOOK 


Educational and Vocational Guidance is the title of a volume of recent issue 
by Dr. William M. Proctor, who made a report on this subject in the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen. Dr. Proctor’s new book comes from the press of Houghton 
Mifflin Company: XV. 352 pages. $2.00 prepaid. This book will be helpful to 
classroom teachers and principals in solving guidance problems. The chapter titles 


are: 
I. Function of Guidance in Public Education. 
II. Discovery of Learning Capacity by the Use of Mental Tests. 


III. Factors Other than Intelligence which Contribute to Success in School Work 
and Vocations. 


IV. Exploration of Special Interests and Abilities. 

V. Organization of the Program of Studies for Guidance. 

VI. Guidance through Provisions Made for Intellectual Differences. 
VII. Guidance in the Selection of Subjects, Courses, and Curricula. 
VIII. Guidance in Social and Civic Activities, 

1X. Guidance in Health and Physical Activities. 

X. Guidance in the Worthy Use of Leisure Time. 

XI. Guidance in Character-Building Activities. 
XII. Guidance in Making Vocational Choices. 
XIII. Guidance in Acquiring Vocational Information. 
XIV. Guidance and Placement in Relation to Vocational Education. 
XV. The Organization of Guidance. 














THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
STUDY 
DR. GEORGE A. RICE 


Lecturer in Education, University of California 


NONE of the most encouraging tendencies of the present age is the 
interest taken by high school teachers in studying their pro- 
fession scientifically. There is little doubt that research has 
VA been confined far too long to the college, and that for sec- 
ondary education research in the field—in the school itself— 
is vitally important. There has been too little intensive investigation by 
individual high school teachers while they are still teaching. The best 
place for secondary research is in the classroom, although most teachers 
will need expert guidance in the technique of investigation and in the 
tabulation of results. Sometime, we trust, individual research, attempted 
on the job and carried to a successful completion, will receive due recog- 
nition both in university and in the local school situation. The great 
problem, which this magazine has attempted, is to generalize these in- 
dividual practices and make them available for general use. 

A Practicum in Education. Education 271, in the University of Cali- 
fornia, is a practicum in measurement in secondary education. Its mem- 
bers are largely high school teachers in the bay district. They have 
attempted several interesting problems, among which are “sectioning of 
classes in biology on the basis of the results of the Ruch-Cossmann 
biology tests”; “a comparison of the relative values of commercial arith- 
metic, algebra and general mathematics for developing general mathe- 
matical ability”; “the development of a projection scale for mechanical 
drawing”; “the development of a scale for scoring lettering for use in 
mechanical drawing” ; “the development of a psychogram which will show 
at a glance all the necessary information about a pupil—for use by class- 
room advisors or deans”; “the development of a score card for the social 
efficiency of a high school pupil”. All these and others have been worked 
up by the student in connection with his daily work in the high school. 

Study of Achievement. Those members who were not working on 
individual problems decided to co-operate with the Modern Foreign 
Language Study in the study of achievement in French and Spanish under 
varying conditions. It was decided to test achievement over a wide spread 
of territory and to try to determine the general school factors that condition 
achievement, such as size of class, length of school period, type of super- 
vision, training of teacher, method used, age of pupil when beginning the 
language, effect of previous language study, and the varying effects of 
different distributions of time between: translation, oral work, composition 
and grammatical drill. It was felt that these factors were so interrelated 
and depended so much upon external school conditions that a gross study 
of a wide sampling might yield different results than a carefully controlled 
experiment. 
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The Range of Study. Twelve city high schools of the district around 
San Francisco Bay were chosen for study. The high schools at Stockton, 
Alhambra, and Santa Barbara were added as being of similar size, but 
typifying different city conditions. Then a number of high schools in 
smaller communities, San Rafael, Richmond, Modesto, Victorville, Los 
Banos, Cloverdale, Covelo, and Sebastopol were asked to participate, as 
they typified still other conditions. There was to be no attempt made 
to compare city with city, or school with school, nor class with class, but 
merely to try to compile sufficient evidence of actual conditions of teach- 
ing modern foreign language so that achievement as conditioned by age 
of pupil, method employed, and other considerations, would become more 
or less self-evident by preponderance of evidence. It was planned to 
return the corrected tests ultimately to the teachers in whose classes the 
tests were made, together with tabulated results and graphic represen- 
tations of the whole study, so that each teacher could make her own com- 
parison with the norms and medians of the whole group. All the pupils 
finishing one year, two years, or three years of French and Spanish in 
these twenty high schools and twenty-one junior high schools were to be 
tested. 

It was also planned to test all students in the University of California 
taking French or Spanish in the A, B, C, and D groups, both for the pur- 
pose of testing achievement at a later age and also for the purpose of 
direct comparison as to method and proper credit for high school achieve- 
ment. The advanced classes have already been tested by Mr. Newby, of 
San Jose Teachers College, who is working on another problem for the 
Modern Foreign Language Study. 

The Question of Credit. The whole question of credit for foreign 
language study at different levels in the school system ought to be con- 
siderably clarified by the results of this study. In so far as the scores are 
now available, one is impressed by the wide range of achievement. One 
pupil in Edison Junior High School in Berkeley tested one hundred on 
the Iowa Placement Test in Spanish. This score is above the median 
of the scores for second year college Spanish, which received several times 
as much credit. Sometimes such scores are due to home situation, some- 
times to high intelligence, but whatever the cause, it would seem that 
proper credit should be based upon ability to do. 

It is realized that no test yet devised gives proper credit for the results 
achieved by the direct method. No test, of the sort used in this study, 
can test pronunciation or comprehension of spoken language. But in so 
far as comprehension of written language is conditioned by these factors, 
one section of the test does apparently show, in the small group so far 
scored, that much oral work tends to raise the score on the comprehension 
test. The results as to vocabulary are not so clear. 

A Co-operative Study. This study is a co-operative effort. The mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study was instituted by the National Council of 
Education, with the co-operation of the United States Department of 
Education. The members of the seminar have given unstintingly of their 
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time, and in no instance has any school failed to co-operate with this pro- 
gram. Teachers of foreign language in the schools tested have submitted 
uncomplainingly to considerable inconvenience. The research departments 
of Oakland and Alameda have given much assistance. One cannot but 
be impressed by the willingness of all school people to further professional 
investigations. 

Professor Henmon, of the University of Wisconsin, has suggested that 
it would be highly desirable to try out in the same class the three principal 
tests used in this study. If any teacher of French or Spanish desires to 
make this contribution to the study, and will communicate with the author, 
the tests will be furnished and arrangements made for a testing program. 
Any suggestion as to desirable means of measuring foreign language 
teaching this coming term will be welcomed. It is hoped that all teachers 
interested in this work will feel free to call upon this group for any assist- 
ance they may give. 


Bibliography of Tests Used in This Study 


Coleman, A. French Silent Reading Test: Form A. French Grammar Test: Form 
A. Published by the American Council on Education, New York. 

Van Der Beke and Stoddard, G. D. Iowa Placement Examinations in French 
(Vocabulary, Grammar, Silent Reading). State University of Iowa Press, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Van Der Beke, Stoddard, G. D., and Ruch, G. M. Iowa Placement Examination in 
Spanish (Vocabulary, Silent Reading, Grammar). State University of Iowa 
Press, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Wood, Ben D., Meras, Albert A., and Roth, Suzanne. Placement Test in French 
(Vocabulary, Comprehension, Grammar). World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

Wood, Ben D. Placement Test in Spanish (Vocabulary, Comprehension, Gram- 
mar). World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 




















ACHIEVEMENTS OF CALIFORNIA HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS IN READING COM- 
PREHENSION, VOCABULARY, 

AND SPELLING 


FRANK C. TOUTON 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California 
and 


KARL K. HEILMAN 


Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


The Problem and the Purpose of the Study 


ESEARCH studies previously made in the comprehension of the 
printed page have shown a wide range of attainment for pupils 
in each of the several grades. In fact the average attainment 
for all of the seniors in certain high schools has been shown 
to be inferior to that of the average of freshmen in other 

high schools in the same and in other states. This wide variability in 
reading comprehension suggests that this important aspect of attainment 
in English should be considered as to its claim for a place in the cur- 
riculum, as to the degree to which this ability is attained by the graduates 
of our own secondary schools, and as to the means which may be em- 
ployed in making a real mastery of the printed non-technical page an 
attainable goal for high school graduates. 


Since citizenship in a democracy placés upon normal adults the respon- 
sibility of deciding certain issues of importance to the city, state, and 
nation, and of selecting leaders who will function in a faithful and able 
manner in terms of the greatest good to all, it follows that the ability to 
gain from printed matter an understanding of the issues at stake is an 
ability of civic importance. From a vocational point of view, too, ability 
to read printed books, magazines and daily papers conditions the economic, 
industrial or business success of the worker. Finally, the worthy use of 
leisure, an item of increasing importance in American life today, is attained 
in no small measure through the reading of good literature of a variety of 
types. From the above considerations it appears that adults in modern 
American life do read, and that reading is coming to hold an increasingly 
prominent place in vocational, civic, and leisure time activities. It has 
been estimated that approximately 95 per cent of the reading of the average 
adult is, and should be done silently. On the contrary, constructive critics 
of the school curriculum procedure note that current class room practice 
gives less than 5 per cent of class room time to training for skill in silent 
reading. Apparently a minimum of attention is given in school to a very 
important type of activity which adults are certain to pursue with varying 
degrees of success. 

The technique of silent reading has been studied critically by Huey, 
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by Judd and Buswell, by O’Brien, by Stone, by Smith, and others. A 
selected list of references on researches in and the mastery of silent 
reading habits is given at the close of this article. Though essential to 
the success of high school students in reading it is not the purpose of 
this paper to discuss the means by which skill in reading can be attained, 
but rather to show the need for centering attention on the reading prob- 
lem in California secondary schools. In the opinion of the writers, con- 
viction as to the need for a shift in the emphasis placed on the several 
divisions of English will come from an examination of the wide variations 
in pupil achievement found in reading comprehension among California 
high school seniors. 

Method Employed. In this study it has been the privilege of the 
writers to collaborate with Mr. A. C. Olney, Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools in California. The investigation had its inception in the con- 
sciousness of Commissioner Olney as to the need for an extensive study 
of the English abilities of secondary school pupils. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Professor Touton a decision was reached as to the nature 
of the tests to be used and as to the manner in which they should be ad- 
ministered. Commissioner Olney was responsible for the purchase of 
the tests, the selection of schools to be studied, and the administration of 
the tests. 

In this brief report on one portion of the study the detailed findings 
will not be presented for the schools separately, but rather it is our pur- 
pose to contrast the average achievement for each school with that of 
the composite group and with the norms set by the makers of the stand- 
ardized tests employed. Finally, consideration will be given to the inter- 
relations of the three phases of English ability here reported. 

Though the cases studied for each school give an unreliable basis for 
comparison of the work of the several schools, yet the composite group 
is sufficiently large and unselected so as to afford a reliable basis on which 
to draw conclusions regarding the achievement in Reading Comprehen- 
sion, Vocabulary, and Spelling for California secondary schools. 

Materials Used. In this study the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 
was used as the best available means of measuring Reading Comprehen- 
sion of high school students, the Inglis Vocabulary Test as the best meas- 
ure of the mastery of word meaning, and the Seven S Spelling Scale as 
one of the best measures of pupil ability in spelling. 

The 1137 test papers written by the pupils, and used in this study, 
include 360 Reading Comprehension tests, 360 Vocabulary tests, and 417 
Spelling tests. The test materials utilized are standardized, highly objec- 
tive, and widely used. 

As definite instructions were supplied to each teacher conducting each 
test, and since the scoring was done with reference to the elements of an 
objective scale, personal opinion in no way influencing the outcome, the 
results obtained may be looked upon as reliable measures of the achieve- 
ment in certain elements of High School English. Where directions for 
conducting the tests were not definitely supplied by the authors of the 
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test used, these directions were worked out and supplied to the teachers. 
Under these standardized conditions the pupils of the several schools took 
the several tests. 

Brief Description of the Tests Used. In testing reading comprehen- 
sion use was made of the Thorndike-McCall Scale for the Understanding 
of Sentences, Form 2. This test has had extensive use and for it reason- 
ably satisfactory norms have been established. The test contains twelve 
paragraphs of reading material. Following each paragraph is a list of 
from two to four questions, which the pupil is required to answer, and 
which reveal the ability of the pupil to comprehend the meaning of the 
sentences forming the paragraph. In all, thirty-five questions are asked. 
Correct answers only are counted. The number of correct answers is 
then expressed in terms of units given for the reading scale. 

In testing vocabulary achievement, the Inglis Vocabulary Test, Form 
A, was used. This test, though new, has also been widely used and for 
it reasonably satisfactory norms have been established. The test con- 
tains 150 sentences each of which has an italicized word. To the right 
of each sentence are five words, each varying in similarity of meaning 
from the italicized word in the given sentence. The nearest equivalent 
to the italicized word is to be underscored by the pupil. Correct answers 
only are counted. The sum of correct replies is ascertained for each 
pupil and presented in a score of percentile correctness. This test was 
designed to measure the pupil’s knowledge of the “General Reader’s” 
vocabulary ; that is, an understanding of those words which belong neither 
to our everyday vocabulary of commonest words, nor to special and 
technical vocabularies, but which constitute a large part of the vocabulary 
of the general reader. It is designed primarily to test the pupil’s reading 
vocabulary rather than the vocabulary made up of words used in oral or 
written expression. 

In measuring spelling achievement, the test used was the Seven S 
Spelling Scale, lists XIII to XVI inclusive. This scale was constructed 
by Hudelson, under the direction of Doctors Briggs and Kelley, and has 
been given to some 46,000 secondary school pupils and thus standardized 
to an extent which makes it highly reliable. This test contains eighty 
sentences, each of which has an italicized word. The sentence is read 
aloud to the pupils and the italicized word is repeated. This brings clearly 
to the pupil the word to be spelled and the meaning it is to convey, 
thereby eliminating the possibility of a misconception of the exact word 
to be spelled. The score attained by each pupil is the percentage of 
correctly spelled words. This score is then interpreted through contrast- 
ing it with the norms established by the makers of the test. 


Reading Comprehension 


Distribution of Scores in the Composite Group. The following table 
shows, for the several group intervals, the frequency and the percentage 
of frequency on each of the levels of achievement in the comprehension of 





1 Teachers College Record, Vol. XXI, 1920. 
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the content of English sentences and paragraphs as presented on the 
Thorndike-McCall reading scale. Measures of central tendency and 
variability have been computed for the scores as grouped on five point 
score levels and are here given: 


TABLE I—SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN READING 
COMPREHENSION OF 360 CALIFORNIA HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS 


Per Cent on 


Score Levels Frequency Each Level Measures 

35 to 39.9 1 0.3 N 360 

40 to 44.9 0 0.0 Mode 62.5 

45 to 49.9 9 2.5 Range (actual) 36.0—86.0 
50 to 54.9 18 5.0 Median (P50) 64.6 

55 to 59.9 51 14.2 

60 to 64.9 114 RS RY P10—P90 55.8—76.2 
65 to 69.9 63 17.5 

70 to 74.9 48 13.3 P25—P75 60.4—70.4 
75 to 79.9 42 11.7 

80 to 84.9 8 2.2 Mean 65.7 

85 to 89.9 6 1.6 S. D. 8.0 


The table should be read as follows: On the score levels containing the 
scores between 35 to 39.9, the score of one pupil is found, which is 0.3 per cent of 
the scores of the Composite group. Each of the other frequencies should be 
interpreted in the same manner. 


In interpreting the data presented in Table I, it should be noted that 
while the mean score for this group of 12 H? pupils in reading compre- 
hension is 65.7, the norm for 12 H pupils is 68.1. From this fact it is 
seen that the mean score (65.7) for this group of seniors is somewhat 
below the standard norm. In terms of standard norms for the several 
grades, as presented in the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, the mean 
reading comprehension achievement of this group is slightly above that 
of 11 H pupils. This shows a retardation in mean achievement of one 
grade for this Composite Group of high school seniors. 

One of the significant facts shown on Table I is that 64.4 per cent, 
or 232 pupils out of a total of 360, are below their grade norm, whereas 
approximately 50 per cent, only, should be found below the standard 
norm. 

The several measures of spread of reading ability when interpreted 
in terms of the mean norms or average abilities for the several grades 
reveal the following significant facts: (1) The range “36.0 to 86.0” 
shows that the spread of abilities in reading for the group of seniors 
extends from that of the average third grade pupil to a point considerably 
beyond the average of a group of 300 superior teachers; (2) the range 
P10-P90 (55.8-76.2) indicates that the reading abilities of the middle 80 
per cent (eliminating the 10 per cent at each end of the distribution) 
range from the average of the 7 L* pupil to a point beyond that of the 
average of 300 superior teachers; and (3) the range P25-P75 (60.4-70.4) 





212 H should be interpreted to indicate the upper half of the twelfth grade. 
37 L should be interpreted to indicate the lower half of the seventh grade. 
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indicates that the reading abilities of the middle 50 per cent of this group 
of 12 H pupils extends from a point slightly below that of the mean of 
8 H pupils to a point mid-way between the norms for 12 H pupils and 
superior teachers. 
The following graph presents the distribution of scores for this group 
of seniors and makes possible a comparison of the achievement of a 
normally distributed group of twelve year old pupils and the median 
achievement of the Composite group. 
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In the foregoing graph a piling up appears on the scores below the 
standard norm which is accounted for by the fact that the mean score is 
below the standard norm. Also it appears in the above graph that in a 
normally distributed group of 12 year olds, 6 per cent excel the median 
score (65.7) of this group of seniors. This per cent of 12 year olds who 
surpass the score of 65.7, is nearly two times as great as that found by 
Thorndike and McCall for their 12 H group. 

Range of Reading Retardation. Table II shows the range of reading 
retardation within the Composite group as interpreted in terms of grades 
or years. 


TABLE II—SHOWING THE RANGE OF RETARDATION IN READING 
COMPREHENSION IN THE COMPOSITE GROUP OF 12 H PUPILS 


Amount of Retardation Score at Which Per Cent of Group 
Measured in Each Amount of Having Each 
Grades or Years Retardation Begins Amount or More 
9 37.3 0.1 
8 41.8 0.3 
7 48.0 1.8 
6 53.7 6.5 
5 58.3 17.2 
4 60.9 27.7 
3 62.1 35.3 
2 63.6 44.8 
l 65.4 55.1 
0 68.1 64.4 
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The table should be read as follows: One-tenth of one per cent of the group 
under consideration has a retardation in reading comprehension of 9 grades (or 
years) below their present classification, or a reading achievement equal to that 
of 3 H pupils. Hence, 0.1 per cent of this group are retarded 9 or more grades 
(years) in reading comprehension. Each interval of retardation should be inter- 
preted in the same manner. 

While the total group mean score shows a retardation of 1.0 grade 
(year), the above table reveals a retardation from 0 to 9 years (grades) 
for that portion of the group below the norm; 55.1 per cent being retarded 
one or more years; 44.8 per cent, two or more years; 35.3 per cent, three 
or more years; 22.7 per cent, four or more years; etc. The mean retard- 
ation for that portion of this group which is below the norm (68.1) is 4 
grades (years), showing a mean achievement for this group equal to that 
of 8 H pupils. This fact becomes significant when one recalls that 64.4 
per cent of the composite group of 12 H pupils are so placed. 


Comparison of Schools as to Mean Achievements and Variabilities. 
Though recorded in the study from which the report is taken, detailed 
mention is not here made of the variation in mean achievements within 
each school. Two measures of variation in achievement among the pupils 
of each school and of the composite group are presented graphically below. 

In addition to the limits of the middle 80 per cent (P10-P90), this 
graph also shows the limits of the middle 68 per cent of each group by 
indicating the points fixed by applying the score span of 1 S. D. up and 
down from the mean score for each school. The composite group and 
the standard grade norm, are also shown. From this chart a comparison 
of the mean score of each school can be made with the mean score of 
every other school, with the composite group, and with the established 
norm. Again a comparison of the variability of each school can be made 
with the variability of every other school and with that of the composite 
group. 

From Graph II it appears that the mean scores for seven of the eight 
schools considered and for the composite group are below the standard 
norm (68.1). Also, six of the eight schools considered are approximately 
equal in mean scores and therefore in points below the norm; while the 
mean score of one school is noticeably above the composite group mean 
score and also above the standard norm. In one school 78 per cent of 
the group is below the standard norm, which accounts for the fact that 
this same school is shown in the graph to have the “+-1 standard devia- 
tion” limit falling near the standard norm. The least variability for the 
middle 68 per cent of a group is 12.2 points and the greatest is 18.0 
points, with an average spread of 8 points which exceeds slightly the 
difference in mean achievements shown by 6 L and 12 H groups in read- 
ing comprehension. It must be remembered, also, that this is the differ- 
ence shown within the middle 68 per cent of the group only, and does not 
include the 16 per cent above or the 16 per cent below these limits. 
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The graph should be read as follows: The line, —————, shows the standard 
score norm, which is 68.1. The line, —— — ——, shows the Composite group 
mean score, which is 63.8. The lines, ----- . t+ 158. D. and — 1 S. D. show 
the upper and lower limits respectively of the middle 68 per cent of the several 
school groups considered. The lines --—-- —, P10 and P90, show the upper 
and lower limits respectively of the middle 80 per cent of the several groups con- 
sidered. The line, —————, shows the mean reading scores for the several 
schools. One school has a mean reading score of 65.4, which is 2.7 points below 
the standard grade norm and 0.3 point below the Composite group mean score. 
The middle 68 per cent of this school group falls between the score limits of 72.7 
and 58.1. From this it appears that not all, though nearly all, of the middle 68 
per cent of the group fall below the standard norm. The records for each school 
should be interpreted in the same manner. 


A Comparison of the Mean Score for the Composite Group with the 
Standard Grade Norms. The following table shows the T-score norms 
established by Thorndike and McCall for the several grades and gives the 
percentages of 12 H pupils, from the eight California high schools studied 
who exceed each grade norm. The table also shows the mean T-scores 
for the several grades from ten Miscellaneous Cities in the United States, 
as quoted by Thorndike and McCall; and the percentages of 12 H pupils 
from the eight California high schools studied who exceed the standards 
set for the several grades in these ten cities. 
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TABLE III—SHOWING THE PERCENTAGES OF 12 H CALIFORNIA 
PUPILS, IN THE EIGHT SCHOOLS STUDIED WHO EXCEED THE 
STANDARD THORNDIKE-McCALL NORMS FOR THE SEVERAL 
GRADES AND WHO EXCEED THE NORMS FOR THE SEVERAL 
GRADES IN TEN MISCELLANEOUS CITIES 


At the End of Grade WII Iv V 6 | es SS a & X XI Xil 


Thorndike-McCall Mean T- 
Score Norms for the Several 


tae Re 37.3 41.8 48.0 53.7 583 60.9 62.1 63.6 65.4 68.1 
Mean T-Score for 8 Califor- 
nia High Schools...............-. —--- SARE pea Sib gg hp ait ee ENE 


Percentages of 12 H Pupils 

from , .. ne ney Po 

Schools Exceeding the Above 6 ne 

Norms for the Several Grades 99.9 99.7 98.2 93.5 828 72.3 64.2 55.2 44.9 35.4 
Mesa P aeoce y song oor. Se 

Severa rades from 10 Mis- “i e 

cellaneous Cities ...................... 32.8 40.9 46.3 51.7 58.0 59.8 60.7 62.5 64.3 67.0 
Percentages of 12 H Pupils 
from 8 California High 
Schools Exceeding the Mean 
T-Score for the Several 
Grades of 10 Miscellaneous 
Cities 


The table should be read as follows: At the end of Grade III, the Thorn- 
dike-McCall mean T-score norm is 37.3 and 99.9 per cent of the California 12 H 
pupils considered surpass this grade norm. The mean T-score at the end of the 
third grade in 10 Miscellaneous Cities is 32.8 and 100 per cent of the California 
12 H pupils considered surpass this mean T-score. The mean T-score for the 
California 12 H pupils considered is 65.7. Each grade shown in the above table 
should be interpreted in the same manner. 


100.0 99.7 99.2 95.5 84.0 78.1 71.0 62.3 50.5 38.0 


The foregoing table shows that only 35.4 per cent of the California 
seniors considered surpass the norm, as established by Thorndike and 
McCall, for their grade, and that 44.9 per cent surpass the low eleventh 
grade norm, which is approximately the mean grade achievement for the 
California seniors considered, as shown in the table. 

It also appears that the mean T-scores for the several grades from the 
ten Miscellaneous Cities are somewhat lower than the norms established 
by Thorndike and McCall. From this one may expect a greater percentage 
of the California seniors considered to surpass the mean scores for the 
several grades as attained in ten Miscellaneous Cities, than in the case 
of the groups used in establishing the standard norms. The above state- 
ment is shown to be true since our data show that 38.0 per cent of the 
California 12 H pupils considered excel the eleventh grade mean T-score 
for ten Miscellaneous Cities. This reveals the fact that the group of 
California seniors considered is one grade (year) lower in achievement 
in reading comprehension than the seniors measured in the ten Miscel- 
laneous Cities. 

Levels of Reading Comprehension Expressed in Terms of Reading 
Age and Chronological Age. It is frequently desirable to be able to ex- 
press a degree of accomplishment in any subject in terms of the age (in 
years) for which the particular degree of accomplishment is normal. 
Thus if a boy of any age, say 10 years, makes a reading score equal to 
that which is the norm for 13 year olds, he is said to have a reading age 
of 13 years. Through the use of this technique it will be possible for us 
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to present graphically for each chronological age group the several read- 
ing ages, thereby showing acceleration or retardation in reading achieve. 
ment with reference to chronological ages. 

Below is given a chart which shows the normal achievement for each 
age, the extremes which bound the several levels of reading compre- 
hension in terms of age, and the placement with reference to age and 
achievement for each of the 360 12 H pupils of the composite group. 
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The chart should be used as follows: Pupil A has a chronological age of 
215 months and a reading age of 231 months, thereby showing a reading age 
acceleration of 16 months. The reading quotient (Reading age divided by the 
Chronological age, or 231 + 215) is 107.4, thus placing him above the normal 
reading achievement line and in the average achievement group. Pupil B with 
a reading age of 135 months and a chronological age 209 months is in the ex- 
ceptionally inferior reading achievement group, and pupil C with a reading age 
of 240 months and a chronological age of 200 months is in the very superior 
group. The placement for each of the 360 pupils should be interpreted in the 
same manner. 


It is almost obvious that reading ability is a function of several 
variables, one of which is grade in school, another is chronological age, 
another foreign language handicaps, and the like. Here grade in school 
is made constant, and foreign language handicaps should be largely 
minimized through the fact that membership in the 12 H_ secondary 
school group implies several years of enrollment and study in secondary 
schools. Yet we note from the chart that within limits, pupils of each 
degree of attainment are found on each chronological age level from 16 
to 22 years inclusive. Again, the chart shows a clustering of placements 
not about the norm but rather about a line in the low average (R. Q. 90) 
group. A large majority of the records are below the norm R. Q. 100. 
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Finally, the chart shows that pupils of the same grade and even of 
the same chronological age within the 12 H group vary so widely in 
reading comprehension that the case of each pupil must be diagnosed 
separately and individual treatment given: remedial work if necessary, 
or special and enriched offerings in proportion to the several reading 
abilities. 

Distribution of Reading Quotients. The measures of central tendency 
and variability of reading quotients for the several groups and composite 
group of high school seniors are shown in the following graph. 
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From the above graph it is evident that when reading accomplishment 
is referred to the norms for the several chronological age groups there is 
a wide spread between the mean norms for the poorest and the best schools. 
While six of the schools have approximately equal mean reading quotients, 
one school is noticeably lower and one very much higher than the norm 
for the total group. Only one school shows a mean reading quotient norm 
higher than the norm set by the makers of the Thorndike-McCall test. 

The graph shows the wide spread in reading quotients for the midde 
68 and the middle 80 per cents of each school and of the total group. The 
facts here mentioned emphasize the wide variabilities pointed out in the 
discussion of the central tendency and variability of the accomplishment 
norms (T-scores) which do not take into account the chronological ages 
of the students. 
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Vocabulary Achievement for the Composite Group 


Distribution of Vocabulary Achievement. The following table shows 
for the several group intervals, the frequency and percentage of frequency 
for each of the five percentile score levels of vocabulary achievement. 
Measurements of central tendency and variability have been computed 
for the scores as grouped on five point score levels and are here given: 


TABLE IV—SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTILE 


SCORES IN VOCABULARY ACHIEVEMENT OF 360 
CALIFORNIA 12 H PUPILS 


Percentile Per Cent on 

Score Levels Frequency Each Level Measures 

20 to 24.9 2 0.5 N 360 

25 to 29.9 3 0.6 Mode 62.5 

30 to 34.9 7 1.9 Range (actual) 21—96 

35 to 39.9 13 3.6 

40 to 44.9 13 3.6 Median (P50) 63.0 

45 to 49.9 28 7.8 

50 to 54.9 35 9.7 P10—P90 39.2—82.8 
55 to 59.9 48 13.6 

60 to 64.9 50 13.8 

65 to 69.9 47 13.0 P25—P75 53.3—73.3 
70 to 74.9 36 10.0 Mean 63.1 

75 to 79.9 27 7.7 

80 to 84.9 25 6.9 Ss. & 14.8 

85 to 89.9 16 4.4 

90 to 94.9 8 2.2 

95 to 99.9 2 0.5 


The table should be read as follows: On the score level containing the per- 
centile scores between 20 and 24.9, the scores of 2 pupils are found, whch is 0.5 
per cent of the scores of the Composite group. The data presented for each of 
the group intervals should be interpreted in the same manner. 


In interpreting the data presented in Table IV, it should be noted that 
while the median score in Vocabulary Achievement for the group of 
12 H pupils is 63.0, the norm found by Inglis for 12 H pupils is 58.9. 
From this fact it appears that the median percentile score for this group 
of 12 H pupils is well above the norm for their grade. 

The total range, 21-96 inclusive, when contrasted with the norms for 
the several grades as established by Inglis, shows a spread of achievement 
in this 12 H group from a point somewhat below the norm for 9 H grade 
pupils to a point above the norm for college graduates. Again, the spread 
of the middle 80 per cent as indicated by the P10-P90 (39.2-82.8) range 
extends from a point slightly below the tenth grade norm to a point only 
slightly below the norm for college graduates. Also the spread of the 
middle 50 per cent, as indicated by the P25-P75 (53.3-73.3) range, 
extends from the norm of eleventh grade pupils to a point well beyond the 
norm for college freshmen. 

Table V further interprets the foregoing data in that it shows the 
percentages of the group exceeding the standard norms for each of the 
several grades and classifications. 
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TABLE V—SHOWING THE PERCENTAGES OF 12 H PUPILS OF 
CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS EXCEEDING THE NORMS 
FOR THE SEVERAL GRADES 
Norms Set for the College College 
End of Grade : IX X XI XII Freshmen Graduates 


Inglis Median Percentile— 
Correct Norms for the Sev- 


pral Grades a ccceneesen-.n- 30 42 52 58 70 86 


Percentages of 12 H Com- 
posite Group Pupils Ex- 
ceeding the Above Norms 


for the Several Grades....... 98.7 91.7 778 63.8 31.4 6.4 


The table should be read as follows: At the close of Grade 9, the median 
percentile norm, as determined by Inglis is 30.0; and in comparing the Composite 
Group with this norm, it is found that 98.7 per cent exceed the median percentile- 
score norm for this grade. Each of the several grade norms should be contrasted 
in the same manner. 


In the foregoing table it appears that 63.8 per cent of this group of 
12 H pupils exceed their grade norm, leaving 36.2 per cent, or 130 pupils 
out of a total of 360, below their grade standard in vocabulary achieve- 
ment, instead of 180, who would have been so placed if the California 
norm had just equaled the standard norm set for the test. 

The mean amount of retardation for the portion of the group below 
the norm (36.2 per cent) is 2% grades (years). This places their vocab- 
ulary achievement equal to that of 10 L pupils. The mean amount of 
acceleration for the portion of the group above the norm (63.8 per cent) 
is three years, placing their mean achievement slightly below that for col- 
lege graduates. 


Comparison of Median Scores. On the following page is a graph 
showing the median score in Vocabulary Achievement for each of the 
schools considered and for the Composite group and the standard-score 
percentile norm for the twelfth grade. The graph also shows limits of 
the middle 50 per cent and of the middle 80 per cent for each group. 

From this graph a comparison of the median score of each school can 
be made with the median score of each other school and with the Com- 
posite median score and with the standard norm. Also a comparison of 
the variability is possible for each school with each other school and with 
the Composite group. 

From Graph V it appears that the median scores for seven of the eight 
schools considered are above the standard norm; and the median scores 
for five of the eight schools considered are equal to or above the Com- 
posite median score. The median score of one school is 5.5 points below 
the standard norm, showing only 40 per cent exceeding the standard 
norm, which is the least amount of any group while one school shows 
83 per cent exceeding the standard norm, the greatest percentage ex- 
ceeding the norm. 

The difference in median scores between the school with the highest 
median and the school with the lowest median is 20 points, which is a 
difference in achievement greater than that shown between 10 H and 
12 H pupils, or more than two grades (years). This is more than one- 
half the range of achievement shown within the middle 50 per cent of the 
Composite group. 
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The graph should be read as follows: The line, —-———, shows the standard 
score norm, which is 58.0. (See Inglis Vocabulary Test.) The line, —~———, 
shows the Composite group median score, which is 63.0. The lines, - - —-- 
P10 and P90, show the limits of the middle 80 per cent of the Vocabulary Scores, 
and the lines, ----- , P25 and P75, show the limits of the middle 50 per cent of 
these scores. The broken line, — , shows the median vocabulary achieve- 
ment for each of the several groups considered. One school has a median vocab- 
ulary score of 63.0, which is 5 points above the standard norm and equal to the 
Composite median score. The middle 50 per cent of this group fall between the 
score limits of 52.5 and 73. The data for each school should be interpreted in 
the same manner. 





Spelling Achievement for the Composite Group 


Distribution of Spelling Ability. The following table shows for the 
several group intervals, the frequency and percentage of frequency for 
each of the several score levels of spelling achievement. Measures of cen- 
tral tendency and variability computed for the scores as grouped on five 
point score levels are also given. 


In interpreting the data presented in Table VI it should be noted that 
while the mean score for this group of 12 H pupils is 75.2 the norm 
for 12 H pupils is 72.1. From this fact it appears that the mean score 
for the composite group is somewhat above the standard twelfth grade 
norm, thereby showing a mean spelling achievement greater than that of 
the normal group used to establish the grade standard. 
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The total range, 23.7 to 97.5, indicates for the group of 12 H pupils 
a spread of spelling ability for the total group from a point considerably 
below the norm of seventh grade pupils to a point noticeably above the 
norm of the twelfth grade pupils. The range P10-P90 (52.5 to 92.2) 
indicates a spread of spelling ability from a point which approximately 
represents the norm for ninth grade pupils to a point also far above that 
of the twelfth grade. Again the range P25-P75 (66.0 to 87.5) indicates 
a spread of spelling ability within the middle 50 per cent which cor- 
responds to the spread from a point slightly below the norm for eleventh 
grade pupils to a point well beyond the norm for twelfth grade pupils. 


TABLE VI—SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN SPELL- 
ING ACHIEVEMENT OF 417 CALIFORNIA 12 H PUPILS 


Percentile Per Cent on 

Score Levels Frequency - Each Level Measures 

20 to 24.9 0.2 N 417 

25 to 29.9 3 0.7 

30 to 34.9 5 1.2 Mode 82.5 

35 to 39.9 5 1.2 

40 to 44.9 11 2.6 Range (actual) 23.7—97.5 
45 to 49.9 9 2.1 

50 to 54.9 14 3.3 Median (P50) 79.6 

55 to 59.9 25 6.0 

60 to 64.9 24 5.8 P10—P90 52.5—92.2 
65 to 69.9 40 9.6 

70 to 74.9 36 8.6 P25—P75 66.0—87.5 
75 to 79.9 39 9.4 

80 to 84.9 68 16.5 Mean 75.2 

85 to 89.9 63 15.1 

90 to 94.9 63 15.1 S. D. 16.0 

95 to 99.9 11 2.6 


The table should be read as follows: On the score level containing the scores 
between 20 to 24.9, the score of one pupil is found, which is 0.2 per cent of the 
scores of the Composite group. The data presented for each of the score levels 
should be interpreted in the same manner. 


Table VII further interprets the foregoing data in that it shows the 
percentages of this group exceeding the norm for the several grades. 


TABLE VII—SHOWING THE PERCENTAGES OF 12 H CALIFORNIA 
PUPILS EXCEEDING THE NORMS FOR THE SEVERAL GRADES 


At the Middle of Grade VII VIII IX Xx XI XII 
Seven S Spelling Scale — Correct 
Norms for the Several Groups... _ 34.7 45.0 53.9 61.5 67.0 72.1 


Percentages of 12 H California Pu- 
pils Exceeding the Norms for the 
Several Grades... ieimnsiah teesoeadaicatiainis MO 94.0 89.0 81.0 73.0 64.0 


The table should be read as follows: At the mid-year point of Grade VII, 
the standard norm is 34.7, and 98 per cent of the Composite group exced the 
norm for this grade. Each of the several grades should be interpreted in the 
same manner. 


In the foregoing table it appears that 64.0 per cent of the Composite 
group of 12 H pupils exceed the norm for their grade, leaving 36.0 per 
cent below the norm. The above reveals a spelling achievement situation 
which is well above normal. Further analysis shows, however, that the 
mean amount of retardation for the portion of the group below the norm, 
36 per cent, is two grades (years). 
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Comparison of Mean Scores. On this page is a graph comparing the 
mean score of each school with the mean score of each other school con- 
sidered and with the Composite mean, and with the standard norm for 
12 H pupils. Also, the graph shows a comparison of the variability of 
each school with each other school and with the Composite group. 
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The graph should be read as follows: The line, -————, shows the standard 
mean-score norm, which is 72.1. The line, ———, shows the Compasite 
group mean-score, which is 72.7. The lines, - - —- - —, P10 and P90, show the 


lower and upper limits respectively of the spelling achievements of the middle 
80 per cent of the several groups and of the Composite group of high school 
seniors, while the lines ----- , + 158. D. and — 1 S. D., show the upper and 
lower limits respectively of the middle 68 per cent of the group. The line, 
shows the mean spelling achievement for each of the several schools considered. 





One school has a mean spelling score of 84.0 which is 11.9 points 
above the standard norm and 8.8 points above the composite mean score. 
The middie 68 per cent of this school group fall between the score limits 
of 93.4 and 74.4 showing a range of 19.0 points which is approximately 
the difference between the norms for the ninth and twelfth grades. The 
data for each school should be interpreted in the same manner. 

From Graph VI it appears that the mean scores for six of the eight 
schools considered are above the standard norm and that the mean scores 
for four schools are above the composite mean score. 

The schools above the norm exceed it by a range of 0.8 point to 9.4 
points, while these below the norm are from 0.8 point to 4.6 points lower. 
The mean score for the school with the highest mean exceeds by 14 
points the mean score of the school with the lowest mean score, showing 
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a difference in mean spelling achievement between the highest and lowest 
schools considered of five grades (years). 

The difference in variability between the school with the greatest 
range for the middle 68 per cent and the school with the least range is 
8.7 points, or slightly more than the score range for one grade. 

The group of 417 California 12 H pupils considered shows a mean 
spelling achievement slightly above the norm for their grade and that 
64 per cent are above their grade norm, revealing a spelling achievement 
situation well above the normal for pupils of this grade. The mean 
amount of retardation for the 36 per cent (150 pupils) below the norm 
is two grades (years), which places their achievement equal to that of 
10 L pupils. 

Each of the schools, except one, has 58 to 86.6 per cent of the pupils 
considered above the grade norm. In this school remedial work in spell- 
ing is probably needed. 

The school with the highest mean score shows a mean achievement 
in spelling approximately equal to that for college graduates, while the 
school with the lowest mean score shows a mean achievement equal to 
that of 11 L pupils, showing a four grade mean acceleration and one grade 
mean retardation. This shows a five grade (year) achievement range 
between the school with the highest mean score and the school with the 
lowest mean score. On the whole the spelling achievement situation as 
here considered may be said to be very gratifying. 


Relationship Between the Several Measures of English Studied 


Interpretation of Relationship. It is our purpose here to report on 
the relationships in achievement among the several elements of English 
studied in the foregoing presentation, and to interpret the meaning of the 
relationships found. The word used in educational research for such 
relationship as may exist between different elements is “Correlation”. 

Thus, correlation is a method for determining the correspondence 
between two series of scores or measures for the same people. As an 
example ; suppose the pupil who receives the highest score in reading com- 
prehension also secures the highest score in vocabulary achievement, and 
the pupil who secures the second highest score in reading comprehension 
also secures the second highest score in vocabulary achievement, and so 
on through the list of pupils considered. it could then be said that a 
perfect or the highest possible correlation existed between achievement 
in reading comprehension and achievement in vocabulary. Such a corre- 
lation or relationship is indicated by +1.00 or +100. But on the other 
hand, suppose the pupil securing the highest score in reading comprehen- 
sion receives the lowest score in vocabulary achievement and the pupil 
securing the second highest score in reading comprehension secures next 
to the lowest score in vocabulary achievement and so on through the list 
of pupils considered. Then it could be said that the least possible corre- 
lation existed, which is termed a negative correlation and is indicated by 
—1.0 or —100. All possible degrees of correlation may exist between 
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+1.0 and —1.0. In determining the relationship every pupil securing a 
score in one test must also secure a score in the other test used. This is 
termed the “pairing of scores”. The numerical index showing the degree 
of relationship between two series of scores is called the coefficient of 
correlation. The interpretation of the several degrees of relationship 
between 0 and +1.0 or —1.0 are as follows: 


0 to + .20 shows a negligible correlation, 
+.20 to + .40 shows a low correlation, 
+.40 to + .60 shows a medium correlation, 

pe 
*& 


+ 


+.60 to .80 shows a high correlation, 
+.80 to +1.00 shows a very high correlation. 


Keeping these indications of relationship in mind, we will now inter- 
pret the correlations that were found to exist in achievement between the 
several elements heretofore considered. 

Correlation of Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary Achievement. 
The coefficient of correlation found between reading comprehension 
achievement and vocabulary achievement was -+-0.65, with a probable 
error of 0.03 showing a high and reliable degree of relationship between 
success in reading comprehension and success in vocabulary achievement. 
From this it may be said that the better pupils know the meaning of 
words the better are they able to secure the meaning from the printed 
page. 

The printed English page is different in structure from the Roman 
or Greek page and permits of different procedure in the recognition 
process. Then little was written or read, today the adult and the child 
alike must read extensively. A better recognition process is demanded 
by the extensive content which must be read. 

In the minds of many teachers and pupils still there remains “the 
confusing assumption that in teaching articulation, the phonic properties 
of words, and accurate word pronouncing, they are teaching reading”.* 
They fail to recognize that these processes, though of value, are not 
synonymous with reading which is fundamentally the process of gathering 
thought from the printed page. 

The misplaced emphasis was pointed out almost a century ago by 
Horace Mann, 1838, then Secretary of the State Board of Education in 
Massachusetts, in the following excerpt: 


“I have devoted especial pains to learn with some degree of numer- 
ical accuracy how far reading, in our schools, is an exercise of the mind 
in thinking and feeling and how far it is a barren action of the organs 
of speech upon the atmosphere... . The result is that more than eleven- 
twelfths of all the children in reading classes in our schools do not 
understand the meaning of the words they read they do not master the 
sense of the reading lesson, and that the ideas and feelings intended by 
the author to be conveyed to, and excited in, the reader’s mind, still rest 
in the author’s intention. . . . It would hardly seem that the combined 
efforts of all persons engaged could have accomplished more in defeating 
the true objects of reading.”* 





4O’Brien, Silent Reading, page 23. 
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After studying exhaustively errors of children in reading Thorndike 
concludes : 


“In school practice it appears likely that exercises in silent reading 
to find the answers to given questions, or to give a summary of the mat- 
ter read, or to list the question which it answers should in a large meas- 
ure replace oral reading. The vice of the poor reader is to say words to 
camer yd without actively making judgments conceiving what they 
reveal.”’5 


Correlation Between Reading Comprehension Achievement and Spell- 
ing Achievement. The coefficient of correlation found between reading 
comprehension achievement and spelling achievement was +-0.40, with a 
probable error of 0.03, showing a low but significant and reliable degree 
of relationship between success in thé correct spelling of words and 
success in securing the meaning from the printed page. From the above 
‘it appears that a knowledge of the correct spelling of words has less 
influence on ability to secure the meaning of a paragraph than does a 
knowledge of the meaning of words as is shown by the coefficients of 
correlation, being +-0.40 in the first case and +-0.65 in the second case. 

It does not seem materially to alter reading achievement to have 
letters misplaced or left out entirely in reading material, that is, the pupil 
pays more attention to completing the concept printed rather than the 
selection and placement of individual letters in each word. 

Vocabulary Achievement and Spelling Achievement. The coefficient 
of correlation found between vocabulary achievement and spelling achieve- 
ment was +0.88,° with a probable error of 0.01, showing a very high 
and reliable correlation between achievement in understanding the mean- 
ing of a word and achievement in the correct spelling of a word. 

The above study shows that the better knowledge a pupil has of the 
meaning of words the easier it will be for him to spell them correctly. 
The above data reveal a possibility of improving spelling achievement 
through training in the obtaining of a knowledge of meaning of words, 
which also makes for better reading comprehension achievement. 

Summary. In the Composite groups of California 12 H pupils con- 
sidered in the several elements studied, it is found that a high correlation 
exists between a knowledge of the meaning of words and an ability to 
secure the meaning from printed material. Also, a knowledge of the 
meaning of a word makes for correct spelling of the word, and the ability 
to achieve correctness in spelling has little influence in securing the mean- 
ing from the printed page. 


Resume 
Data Used and Methods of Procedure. The achievements of 12 H 
California pupils in the elements of reading comprehension, vocabulary, 
and spelling have beén investigated in this study. The materials used 
were some 1137 tests, 360 reading comprehension tests, 360 vocabulary 
tests, and 417 spelling tests, provided by the California State Board of 





5 Thorndike, E. L., Reading as Reasoning, J. E. P., Vol. 8: 323-32. 
6 Thorndike, E. L., Reading as Reasoning, J. E. P., Vol. 8: 323-32. 
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Education for a selected list of the 12 H pupils in nine schools in the 
State. The tests were given under the immediate supervision of Mr. A. 
C. Olney, Commissioner of Secondary Schools in California. 

In the study mean and median achievements were ascertained for each 
school and for a composite of all the schools; these measures were com- 
pared with the standard norms for the grade and contrasted with each 
other. Percentages of pupils surpassing the standard norms were also 
obtained, and variabilities within groups and among the several groups 
were determined. Finally, the relationship between the several elements 
considered was determined and an interpretation given. 

Findings of the Study and Suggestions. Since sizable samplings of 
pupils were utilized and a fairly representative group of 12 H pupils was 
examined, the findings of this study give tentative answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What achievements in reading comprehension do California high 
school seniors attain? 

2. What are the achievements of California high school seniors in 
their command of English vocabulary? 

3, How well do California high school seniors spell? 

4. What relationships exist in the achievements of California high 
school seniors in the several phases of English measured? 

5. How do the schools compare in mean achievement and in spread 
of achievement? 

6. Should remedial work have been undertaken in any of the phases 
of English measured in any of the several schools considered ? 

The foregoing questions are answered for each of the phases of Eng- 
lish measured so far as the data warrant. 

Reading Comprehension. In this element of English, the study shows 
that the mean score of one school exceeds the standard norm, and in seven 
of the schools considered, the mean scores for 12 H pupils are below the 
norm for their grade. Further, the study indicates that the mean retard- 
ation in seven schools varies from two to five grades (years). Of the 
entire group of pupils considered, only 34 per cent exceed the standard 
T-score norm for their grade; the remainder of the group (66 per cent) 
vary in retardation from one to nine years, the mean retardation being 
four years. For the composite group, the mean retardation was two years, 
while the acceleration for the 34 per cent above the norm was from one 
month to two and one-third years. 

The above findings show an “Inferior” achievement in reading eom- 
prehension in all except one school which indicates that there is need 
for remedial work in reading comprehension in our California secondary 
schools. 

Vocabulary Achievement. In this element of English the data show 
that seven of the eight schools considered as indicated by median scores, 
are above the standard normy The other school shows a mean achieve- 
ment equal to that of 11 Lypupils ; while the Composite group median 
shows an achievement well above the norm for this grade, practically a 
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full year. In only one school is remedial work in the English vocabulary 
suggested. 

Spelling Achievement. In this element of English, the data show 
that the median scores of the pupils in five of the eight schools considered 
are above the standard norm for their grade, varying from slightly above 
to well above the norm. The median score for one of the three schools 
below the norm is just slightly below normal, while the other two are 
approximately one grade retarded as shown by mean scores. 

While one school shows 52 per cent to be below the norm, in no school 
does remedial work in spelling show itself to be especially necessary, as 
all of the other schools show from 58 to 86.6 per cent of the pupils tested 
to be above the norm for their grade. 

The composite group shows a mean score well above the norm and 
shows 64 per cent of the pupils in the group to surpass the grade standard. 

From the above it appears that the California 12 H pupils considered 
as a group surpass the group of pupils used by Hudelson in establishing 
the norm in spelling achievement. 

Relationship Between Phases of English. The data reveal a high 
correlation between knowledge of the meaning of words and an ability 
to secure the meaning from the printed page, a very high correlation 
between a knowledge of the meaning of words and an ability to spell 
words correctly, and a low correlation between an ability to spell words 
correctly and the ability to secure the correct meaning from the printed 
page. 

Suggestions. Tests. in the several phases of English achievement 
might well be given to all pupils entering the high school, thus diagnosing 
the several achievements possessed, and thereby revealing the several 
abilities and disabilities in time to give the necessary remedial treatment. 
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THE ENGLISH OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS* 


ROSCOE E. PARKER 
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education is achieved in the United States, it is natural that 
this subject should receive special attention from institutions 
7), with large and heterogeneous enrollments. Consequently it 
is not surprising that placement examinations have been 
adopted, in one form or another, by many such institutions for the pur- 
pose of determining the needs of entrants and of supplying corrective 
instruction when necessary. The results of such an examination in the 
University of California are of special interest to California teachers of 
English. 

Examination in Subject A. The University of California was one of 
the first institutions of higher education to adopt the principle of the place- 
ment examination, it having employed such an examination in English, in 
some form, for some thirty years. This examination is now officially 
known as the “Examination in Subject A”, and is designed to test the 
ability of entrants to set forth their ideas “in idiomatic, effective English, 
without offensive errors in spelling, punctuation, grammar, sentence, or 
paragraph structure”. Those who pass the examination are permitted 
to elect such courses in English as they are prepared to carry with profit, 
but those who fail are required to take a corrective course in English 
composition before they enter other courses in English or receive theii 
junior certificates. A careful study of the papers of those entrants who 
have failed in this examination at various times during the last two years 
reveals certain typical errors, suggests some fundamental causes of weak- 
ness in English, and indicates the way toward improvement. 


Types of Errors. This study indicates that entrants who fail to satisfy 
the standard set in English are prone to make certain types of errors in 
punctuation, diction, sentence structure, spelling, and grammar. In count- 
ing the actual number of typical errors displayed in these examinations, 
the following errors in punctuation were considered: failure to set off 
parenthetical and independent elements, illogical punctuation, and failure 
to separate words or groups of words in a series. In diction, the use of 
the wrong word, redundancy, and the omission of necessary words were 
counted. Only three types of errors in sentence structure were numerous 
enough to receive serious consideration: two sentences written as one, the 
use of incomplete constructions, and constructions which were so illogical 
as to be meaningless. Failure to indicate the possessive case was counted 
as an error in spelling. The following errors in grammar were also 








*A paper read before the California Association of English Teachers, October 30, 
1925. 
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counted as typical: failure in agreement between subject and verb or 
between pronoun and antecedent, indefinite reference, and failure to use 
correct grammatical forms. It is obvious, I think, that none of the errors 
included in this list is debatable so far as current usage is concerned, 
that none is justifiable as a personal idiosyncrasy, and that each is more 
or less fundamental in the writing of effective English. 

The results of this tabulation of errors, based on actual count, are as 
follows : 


Total Errors Percentage of 

Kind of Error Per Paper Total Errors 
Ee a eee 14.6 29.5 
al oss CE ae ee 9.5 19.2 
I I stemenenceones 9.4 19.0 
ES pieiniaipaligaseabenininns 8.8 17.8 
a 6 7.2 14.5 


Inasmuch as the examination calls for a paper of approximately five 
hundred words, this tabulation shows that the failing papers contained an 
average of 49.5 errors each, or about one error for every ten words written. 
And this tabulation includes neither errors in paragraphing nor errors 
in organization. 

But let us look at these failing papers from another point of view. 
As each paper is read and graded, the items on which it has failed are 
indicated, without regard to the actual number of errors in each item. 
This is perhaps more just than the pedantic counting of errors, for some 
mistakes are much more serious than others; consequently the paper is 
passed or failed on the latter basis. A tabulation of the items on which 
papers failed gives the following results: 

Percentage of Papers 


Error Failed on This Error 
en LTTE 25.8 
RRR TV i 17.5 
I hans cadepvitdaciennonespichatone 16.5 
TE ET 16.5 
a sablinttinlamene 13.4 
RT i nicsereecsuienstonatilibiincaiecemeed 10.3 


This tabulation reveals the fact that the most fundamental errors are 
those in sentence structure, grammar, spelling, and punctuation, the latter 
item an integral part of sentence structure. But diction and organization 
are not negligible items. 

Training in English Deficient. When we consider the fact that these 
papers were written by high school graduates who had been recommended 
for entrance to the University, it becomes obvious that students who are, 
at least in some cases, hopelessly deficient in the use of their mother 
tongue are being graduated from our high schools. These students enter 
business, professional careers, and universities ignorant of the theory and 
technique of the English language as a medium of thought expression. 
In many cases they testify that they have had little practice in writing 
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accurately during their high school careers and that they have been taught 
neither to read intelligently nor to organize and express their thoughts 
logically ; and their performance verifies their testimony. Yet these are 
fundamental items in education, either elementary or advanced. Nor are 
the teachers always at fault in these matters. The teaching load is fre- 
quently so heavy that it is impossible for the instructor to give the amount 
of time to supervised reading and writing necessary to secure the desired 
results. Students, too, frequently devote so much of their time to other 
activities that they perforce neglect the fundamentals of education. 

Satisfying results in these items can be secured only when the student 
devotes enough thought and time to them to enable him to form correct 
habits of thought and expression. 

Improvement Noted. The situation, however, is far from discourag- 
ing. That the ability of high school graduates to write fairly accurate and 
expressive English is improving, at least in California, is indicated by 
the results of the examinations in Subject A (English Composition) dur- 
ing the last five years; and I suspect that what is true in California is also 
true in other states. The standard required for passing the Subject A 
examination has not materially changed since 1921; yet the percentage 
of failures has steadily decreased, as the following figures show: 


1921 1922 1923 1924 August, 1925 


Number of entrants .............. 2475 2522 2325 3990 1682 
Number of entrants .............. 1515 1227 953 1392 648 
Percentage of failures............ 612 486 410 349 38.0 


Three Factors Contribute to Improvement. A part of this improve- 
ment, apparently, is attributable to three factors working within the 
schools: the improvement in the preparation of the teaching personnel, the 
reduction of the teaching load, and the increased interest in better methods 
of instruction. But a part of it is attributable to extrascholastic influence. 
Business and professional men in America are taking more interest and 
demanding higher standards in the ability of their employees and associates 
to use English efficiently (if not gracefully), and this interest is reflected 
in the work of their sons and daughters on the high schools. As this 
influence increases, and if high school students are encouraged to read 
and write good English, a corresponding increase in the efficient study 
and use of English may be anticipated. 

Where Responsibility Rests. The greatest influence in the improve- 
ment of the English of the present and future generation of high school 
students, however, must remain the elementary teacher and high school 
teacher. I include the elementary teacher because the student must begin 
to form correct language habits when he begins his education, and I in- 
clude the high school teacher because his is largely the task of continuing 
and fixing these habits and of cultivating the enjoyment of reading 
while the student is still in the formative period of his life. And the 
prospect is encouraging. Fortunately we are getting away from the idea 
that grammar is a list of rules to be memorized and the equally fallacious 
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idea that all grammar should be abolished in the teaching of English. 
We are learning more and more that all English is an essential unity and 
that it must be studied as such and taught as such and used as such. 
High school students are being introduced to literature which is both 
worthy and interesting, and they are reading it intelligently instead of 
drowsing over some book about literature. Furthermore, writing is less 
frequently an isolated, dreary task to be performed and is ever more fre- 
quently an opportunity for the student to organize and express his own 
opinions concerning contemporary problems and events, try his hand at 
original composition, or investigate and report on situations and subjects 
analagous to those which demand composition in the affairs of men. With 
the progress of these conceptions of the function of the study of English 
we may anticipate increased literacy and even excellence in the effective 
use of our language. We may even expect students to leave high school 
with the ability both to enjoy literature and to use the English language 
effectively. 


THE EDUCATED MAN 


That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is 
a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind 
is stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of nature and 
of the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of 
mature or of art; to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself.— 
Thomas Huxley. 








AGREEMENT AS TO PURPOSES OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
EARL W. BARNHART 


Chief, Commercial Education Service, Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


The illuminating report of Mr. Barnhart on Commercial Education in Cali- 
fornia, contained in the Report of the Committee of Fifteen,* created deep interest 
in California and elsewhere and provoked wholesome discussion. In this number 
of THE QUARTERLY we are indebted to Mr. Barnhart for a further discussion of 
methods involved in arriving at an understanding of the objectives of commercial 
education. One of the problems to be studied by a committee, soon to be announced 
by the Society, will be Business Education in the Secondary Schools of California.— 
Eprtor’s Note. 


s A result of the survey of commercial education in the high 
schools of California made as part of the work of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen in 1923, I concluded that in California, as 
elsewhere in the United States, “there is no agreement as to 
purpose, no knowledge of what is needed, no method of testing 

the efficiency of the work done, and no leadership or guidance for improv- 

ing that part of the secondary school program which reaches practically 
half of the pupils and all of the employers of office and store help.” 

Fundamentally, an agreement as to the educational purpose of a high 
school commercial course means that all parties interested have agreed 
upon the purpose or outcome of the instruction. The parties interested in 
the outcomes in the instruction given in a high school commercial course 
are: 





1. The public which sends its children to the high school to be trained 
for employment as beginners in office and store positions ; 

2. The employers in the community who take as beginners in their 
offices and stores those trained in the high school, especially in- 
the commercial department ; 

3. The school officials who must select the most effective educational 
ways and means for serving the public and meeting the expecta- 
tions of employers. 


While many school officials may not be accustomed to thinking of 
their commercial courses as being public agencies established for giving 
the training needed by young citizens as beginners in the office and store 
positions which are open to these young people in the community, no 
agreement as to the purpose of the commercial courses can be claimed until 
both school officials and parents are in accord on this fundamental purpose 
of the high school commercial courses. When pupils, after graduating 
from or dropping out of a high school commercial course, are given 





*Published 1924, see page 271. 
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preferential employment by discriminating employers who demand the 
highest standards of efficiency from their office employees as stenographers, 
office clerks, machine operators, or salesperson, then and then only can 
an agreement as to the purpose of the commercial course be claimed to 
have been reached. Obviously when graduates are not employed in the 
kind of positions for which they think they have been trained, or when 
the training received is of but little value in the positions which they get, 
and when school administrators and teachers think of their commercial 
courses in terms of general mental discipline, culture, college entrance 
credits, or high school graduation units instead of occupational training, 
there is no agreement as to purpose. 

The expectations of the employers of beginners in office and store 
positions must be taken into account before any agreement as to educa- 
tional purpose of the high school commercial courses can be claimed by 
any group of schoolmen. 

A complete agreement as to the purpose of the commercial courses in 
the high school on the part of employers of beginners as office and store 
workers would include an understanding, and approval, of 

1. the particular kinds of office and store positions for which the 
schools give preliminary training; 

2. the particular information, habits, skills, and attitudes required for 
satisfactory service as beginners, and for rapid promotion, in each 
of the positions for which training is given; 

3. the factors, especially human, which so often operate to prevent 
the public schools from producing satisfactorily trained beginners. 

In other words, no agreement with employers as to the purpose of the 
commercial subjects can be claimed by school men until they know 

1. what positions the employers in the community most frequently 
fill with beginners ; 

2. what information, habits, skills, attitudes are required for satis- 
factory service in each of these positions ; 

3. what are the most frequent lines of promotion leading from each 
position, and what information, habits, skills, and attitudes are 
required to win promotion to these positions as well as to give 
satisfactory service after promotion ; 

4. what educational materials and methods are the most effective for 
giving the desired training. 

So long as most employers find fault, whether reasonably or unreason- 
ably, with the training received by the majority of beginners they employ 
and so long as employers do not employ high-school-trained workers in 
significant numbers in the kind of positions high school teachers have 
led their pupils to expect, there is abundant evidence of a lack of agree- 
ment between the employers and the school as to the educational purpose 
of the commercial courses. So long, too, as beginners in large numbers have 
to acquire in the costly school of hard knocks the information, skills and 
habits necessary for a satisfactory performance of the duties of their 
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jobs along with the sociably undesirable attitudes and reactions which are 
so often the by-products of experience—acquired training, there is an 
obvious lack of agreement between the outcome of school training and 
the demands of the jobs in which the beginners are employed in offices 
and stores. In this connection should be mentioned also the emphatic 
demand from employers for certain outcomes of the high school com- 
mercial courses in the form of desirable character traits, such as accuracy, 
neatness, politeness, honesty, dependability, which the high school teachers 
have never made more than a verbal pretense of giving and for which they 
have never attempted to evolve the educational devices for developing in 
their pupils. 

Finally, no agreement as to the educational purpose of the high school 
commercial course can be claimed unless all in the school system have 
come to a decision as to 


1. what office and store positions in the community are most fre- 
quently filled by the school’s trainees, whether graduates or drop 
outs ; 

2. which of these positions the school can give training for; 

3. the most effective teaching materials, program and methods, for 

giving the training. 

Naturally when the responsible officials in the school system have 
reached a decision as to the purpose of the commercial subjects, as con- 
scientious public servants, they will do everything in their power to give 
the most effective training possible, and so will provide the needed equip- 
ment, elastic schedule, and sympathetic support needed. 

It is quite apparent to all schoolmen that there can be no measuring 
of the efficiency of the instruction unless a definite purpose has been 
established as the goal. An agreement to teach a little more arithmetic, 
or penmanship, or as much bookkeeping, shorthand, or typewriting as is 
possible, results in general aimless ineffectiveness, the very condition a 
supervisor of commercial education is expected to eliminate and the com- 
mittee method of curriculum making is planned to end. Certainly the 
success of the school’s output, whether drop-outs or graduates, after they 
have found employment in the particular kind of work for which they 
elected to take training, is the only convincing measure of the efficiency 
of the instruction. 

The method generally followed in preparing commercial courses of 
study undoubtedly has prevented any discussion of the problems funda- 
mental to reaching an agreement as to purpose. Courses of study prepared 
by assigning to each of a series of independent committees a subject to 
outline, means that no agreement as to purpose other than to teach that 
subject, is necessarily involved. 

Agreement as to purpose would require that courses of study outline 
by specific occupations the various kinds of informations, habits, skills, 
attitudes, and emotional reactions needed for the successful performance 
of the duties of each office and store occupation for which the schools 
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were prepared to give training. A sequence of studies would be outlined 
for those in each occupation with varying amounts of arithmetic, English, 
penmanship, typewriting, office work, shorthand, machine operating, accord- 
ing to the needs of those employed in the occupations. For example, 
stenographers must be experts in the technicalities of written English, 
(spelling, hyphenization, syllabification, punctuation, capitalization, etc.) 
to a degree that bookkeepers, salespersons, machine operators or general 
clerks need not have. Hence stenographers need instruction in English 
of a peculiar kind which no general course in English or business English 
can give. Again, calculating machine operators and general office clerks 
must have a high degree of skill stenographers do not need. Hence no 
uniform course in arithmetic, penmanship, English, typewriting, book- 
keeping, office practice can meet the needs of all pupils enrolled in the 
commercial department; and until the needs of the pupils have been 
met there can be no valid claim to agreement as to purpose. In other 
words, any commercial course of study set up in terms of subjects, of 
which all is or is not to be taken, indicates that those who planned the 
course thought only of teaching subjects, not of training young citizens 
for future employment in offices and stores; thought only of justifying 
what they have been doing for years, not of giving the boys and girls in 
their charge the training these trusting youth expected to get as an aid 
to increased earning power and which the employers looked to the high 
school commercial departments to give. 

There are few, very few specific bits of information not learned in 
the grammar school which are required in every business occupation. 
The demands of most positions in a given business upon analysis will 
be found to be quite different from those in another business. Take 
stenography, for instance. The technical vocabulary of one dictator, 
say an architect, will be altogether different from that of another dictator 
in a different business, say a banker or broker. Vocabulary studies have 
shown that there are some thousand or so words quite common to most 
forms of communication but that beyond that point the vocabularies of 
each person, class, and business begin to differ. Studies in arithmetic 
have revealed much the same condition, the elements common to all life 
activities being quite few. 

To sum up the whole situation: Any course of study for commercial 
subjects on a subject basis shows that the primary purpose of the com- 
mercial department as viewed by parents and employers in the community 
is not being sought. Hence, those responsible for such a course are not 
in agreement with the public they are paid to serve. 


























SAN FRANCISCO COURSE IN 
CURRICULUM BUILDING FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By permission, this number of THE QUARTERLY presents the outlines of three 
lectures of general interest as given at the outset of a course on curriculum building, 
by Dr. William M. Proctor, Professor of Education, Stanford University. Thss 
course is being given by Dr. Proctor, under the auspices of the Extension Division 
of the University of California, to teachers of secondary schools in San Francisco.— 
Epitor’s Norte. 


Lecture I 


Statement of Educational Aims as a Background for 
Curriculum Building 


I. The statement of aim essential 


(a) The mass of material from which selection might be made is so 
great that aim must be stated as basis for selection. 
If teaching of religion were the aim, selection would be made 
with that aim in view. 
If training for social efficiency were the aim, material selected 
would be designed to promote that aim. 
(b) Subject matter selected must not only take account of facts and 
information, knowledge and skills, but must take account of the 
use to be made of these. 


II. Relation of Aim and Curriculum 


Curriculum makers in the past have been careful to state aim, but 
there has been very little logical connection between aim stated 
and curriculum recommended. 


(a) Plato: Aim—to develop the perfect guardian of the state. 

Curriculum—gymnastics for the body and music for the mind. 

(b) Comenius: Aim—learning, virtue, piety. 

Curriculum—reading, ‘writing, ciphering, measuring and weigh- 
ing, singing, psalms and hymns, catechism, Bible, moral 
rules, economics and politics, physics and geography, arts 
and handicrafts. 

(c) Locke: Aim—to train the mind, 4. ¢., make man a reasonable being. 

Curriculum—mathematics, and selected subjects designed to 
drill the powers of the mind. 

(d) Spencer: Aim—complete living. 
Curriculum—derived from five life activities: 1. self-preser- 
vation; 2. the earning of a living; 3. the duties of parent- 
; 4. the activities of citizenship; 5. occupations for 
leisure. 
(e) Dewey: Aim—social efficiency. 

Curriculum—to build up such activities as are necessary to 
train children in co-operative helpful living. The method, 
learning by doing. 


Ill. Typical Secondary Curriculums since 1635 (in this country) 


(a) The Latin Grammar School 
Latin and Greek, 1635 to 1745. 
Arithmetic, 1745. 
English, 1835. 
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(b) The Academy 


English, 1750. Logic. Natural Philosophy. By 1818. 
Mathematics. Surveying. Political Philosophy. 
Geography, Navigation. Modern and U. S. History. 
Ancient History. Bookkeeping. Modern Languages. 


(c) The Public High School 


English Composition and Grammar. 
Declamation. 

Ancient and Modern History. 

Logic. 

Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Plane Trigonometry. 
Navigation. 

Surveying. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Astronomy. 

Moral Philosophy. 

Modern Languages, after 1875, also, 
Manual Training. 

Domestic Science and Art. 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing. 
Technical and Industrial subjects. 


IV. Strong tendency to over-crowd the curriculum 


(a) Four years were added to school life between 1800 and 1900. 
Average agé of Harvard freshmen in 1900 was between fifteen 
and sixteen. In 1920 only 7 per cent were under sixteen years 
of age. In 1800 pupils entered secondary school at ten or eleven; 
in 1920, at fourteen or fifteen. 


(b) Constant re-organization is necessary to keep the high school in 
touch with developments of the age which it is to serve. 

(c) Prior to 1900, faculty psychology and the discipline theory of 
John Locke dominated curriculum thinking. Since 1900 the in- 
fluence of John Dewey has been on the increase. 


Lecture II 


Different Ways in Which Present Day Curriculum Builders 
Approach Their Task 


I. Bonser: One of the first to apply the principles of job analysis to the 


problems of curriculum making. Speaking of the elementary cur- 
riculum he says: “Its content is made up of those activities in 
which every one must participate with a like degree of knowledge 
and skill, and with like attitudes and appreciations, in order that 
there may be a unified, efficient and stable social life.” 


II. Snedden: The objectives of education will be determined by the needs 
of adult life, and are of four classes—physical, vocational, civic, 
and cultural. Each of these major objectives should be broken up 
into specific objectives involving the necessary knowledges, inter- 
ests, habits, and powers necessary for the attainment of the larger 
objectives. 

Courses for those designed to be the experts, the explorers, the 
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creative workers and thinkers designated Alpha and pursued in- 
tensively. 

Courses designed for training in appreciation or intelligent use 
of products or service, designated Beta, and developed with differ- 
ent content and taught by different method. 


III. Bobbitt: Carries activity analysis to extreme limit. He conceives 
scientific curriculum making as the finding of scholastic short- 
comings of children and men. “The first step”, he says, “is to 
analyze the broad range of human experience into major fields. 
The second step is to take these major fields, one after the other, 
and analyze them into their specific activities. He suggests ten 
such major fields: 

1. Language activities; social inter-communication. 
2. Health activities. 

3. Citizenship activities. 

4. General social activities—mingling with others. 
5. Spare-time activities, recreations, etc. 

6. Keeping one’s self mentally fit. 

7. Religious activities. 

8. Parental activities, children, home life. 

9. Unspecified, non-vocational, practical activities. 
10. The labors of one’s calling. 


IV. Charters: Charters continues the activity analysis plan of curriculum 
making, but makes significant contributions. He holds that three 
things must be done in curriculum building: (1) Determine the 
ideals of socially efficient individuals; (2) Find the fundamental 
physical and mental activities carried on by the people of the United 
States, and (3) By a process of laborious analysis discover what 
important specific activities shall be taught and what ideals shall 
control in their performance. Not only are we concerned to dis- 
cover what things people do, but we need to consider also what 
better things they might do. 


The activities and ideals thus discovered should then be ar- 
ranged in the order of their importance for children. 


Contrast Charters’ statement above with that of Bobbitt when 
he says: “Education is primarily for adult life, not for child life. 
Its fundamental responsibility is to prepare for the fifty years of 
adulthood, not for the twenty years of childhood and youth.” 


V. Rugg: Sets up the principles of procedure for a committee on cur- 
riculum reconstruction, as follows: 


1. The committee should be a deliberate body of subject experts 
and educational specialists, who should first state (a) the aims 
and outcomes of instruction, and (b) the criteria for inclusion, 
grading and teaching of the materials selected. 
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2. The committee should organize investigations of social and 
psychological needs. 

3. The committee should be a clearing-house and forum to stim- 
ulate discussion of its proposed programs. 

4. The committee should be a continuing or standing body, study- 
ing the application of their recommendations in the school 
system. 

Scientific procedure includes: 1. The systematic inventory of 
current practices and theories; 2. The critical construction of 
hypotheses on the basis of this inventory; and 3. The use of ob- 
jective analysis and experiment. 


Lecture III 


How Relative Importance of Different Curriculum Materials 
May Be Determined 


I. By an understanding of the raw material of secondary education— 
the adolescent boy and girl. 
(a) Physical traits. (c) Social traits. 
(b) Mental traits. (d) Individual difference in these traits. 

Beginning with the monumental work of G. Stanley Hall on adoles- 
cence, the past two decades have witnessed greater progress in the 
measurement and understanding of adolescent characteristics than was 
witnessed in any two centuries preceding. 

There is a vast amount of experimental data available, but very 
slight use has been made of it as yet in the building of curriculums 
more adaptable to the known aspects of adolescent development. 

The time has arrived when practical use must be made of the facts 
discovered, or much of the value of recent contributions to knowledge 
about adolescents will have been lost. 


II. By a better understanding of the social situation, of which the 
product of our secondary schools is to become a part. 

(a) We of this generation have been taking part in the age of transi- 
tion: 

1. Industrially, from rural agricultural to urban-industrial condi- 

2. Socially, from a homogeneous to a heterogeneous population. 

3. Nationally, from an isolated, self-sufficient nation to a leading 

world power with extensive insular possessions. 

(b) The boys and girls now in high schools will inherit a much more 
complicated social, political, and industrial situation than that into 
which we entered when our high school days were over. 

A curriculum suited to their needs must take account of the 
knowledge, attitudes, ideals, and skills along these lines as they 
now are or are likely to be for the next ten to twenty years. 

To expect to train the rising generation of adolescents on the 
curriculum adapted to conditions from 1870 to 1900, is about as 

effective as it would be to fill the tank of a Ford with wheat-straw 
and expect it to run. 
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Ill. By a square look at present day and probable future needs, obli- 


nN 











gations and opportunities, and a formulation of our secondary 
educational objectives in the light of that survey. 


1. Chjectives as formulated by: 

(a) Inglis: Social-civic, economic-vocational, individualistic-avo- 
cational—three. 

(b) Snedden: Physical, vocational, civic, and cultural—four. 

(c) Commission on reorganization, in Cardinal Principles: Health, 
command of fundamentals, worthy home-membership, vocation, 
civic education, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character— 
seven. 

(d) Bobbitt: Language activities, health activities, general social 
activities, citizenship activities, spare-time activities, keeping 
one’s self mentally fit, religious activities, activities of home life, 
unspecified practical activities, vocational activities—ten. 


. Whatever the final list of aims selected as valid in a given social 
and industrial situation, such aims must be stated in general terms 
and utilized as standards against which to measure all subjects 
proposed for admission to a working program of study. 

Ideally, then, the program of studies will be made up of only 
such subjects as have been selected with a view to: 


1. The mental, physical and social nature of the adolescent ; 


2. The nature of the social situation present and prospective, 
and 


3. The main fields of activity in which those who live in such 
a situation must engage both as children and adults. 
Practically, we will consider what is being done in other situa- 
tions similar to ours, what the psychologists, sociologists, and the 
hoi polloi have to say about it, what text-books are available, the 
time at our disposal, the availability of trained teachers, and financial 
resources, before we suggest the elimination of certain subjects and 
the substitution of certain others. 











INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AS 
PART OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


ALICE WILSON 
Girls High School, San Francisco 


in July, 1923, the following resolution was adopted : 

“That this Conference endorse the development of interna- 
tional school correspondence and the appointment of an edu- 
cational representative in each country to co-operate with the 
schools in the promotion and execution of similar programs.” 

A great deal of work to give people a truer knowledge of other countries 
has been done by various institutions all over the world. Correspond- 
ence amongst school children exists, directed either by organizations 
outside of the school system, or by language and history classes inside the 
school. 

The students the world over know little about each other, and what 
they do learn in the classroom does not give them the personal touch, so 
important to create understanding; and understanding leads to sympathy, 
and sympathy might eventually lead to peace. If all these efforts were 
organized into one great system of international education directed by 
the school, it might be an active power towards a better understanding 
amongst nations. The following is an outline of a plan to direct and unify 
these efforts under school management : 


I. To organize in each high school in every country a group of juniors and 
seniors with a background of history, and preferably with a modern language, 
who show a strong interest in foreign countries and in modern international 
questions. 

(a) To establish correspondence among these various groups—corre- 
spondence touching any possible subject: art, music, history, economics, 
science, according to the special inclination of individual students or groups 
of students. 

(b) To make an intensive study of those countries through reading, 
lectures, and club discussions. 


II. To select those students who have shown special ability in grasping 
and assimilating international ideas, and encourage them—helping them through 
scholarships, if necessary—to continue in this field of study in college or uni- 
versity. 

III. To urge each government to employ the best of these students in its 
department of foreign affairs, in the field best suited to their special abilities, in 
order that they might gain a practical knowledge of the international policies 
of their own countries. 

IV. To send abroad these young men and women, in connection with 
embassies and consulates, to study in universities, to live and work among the 
people in order to understand their needs and ideals, their ways and customs. 
Here they would meet on common ground a group of men and women from 
all countries with whom they would work toward a common aim—mutual 
understanding. These men and women should form the diplomatic corps of 
every nation. 
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The foregoing is an outline of what the school can and should do to 
create a better understanding among nations. 

Through a careful process of selection the best of our students would 
eventually lead the naticn in its international relations. The others, those 
who have remained interested, should form, after leaving school, an Inter- 
national Club in their city and the three clubs: the High School, the 
College and the City International Clubs should have some link that binds 
them together. The business and professional men would gain a better 
understanding of the people they have to deal with, and they would 
spread international ideas and enlighten the public in matters of World 
import. 

We live in an age where we cannot stand alone. The telephone and 
the telegraph, the wireless and the aeroplanes have eliminated distances ; 
any event that affects a nation deeply, has its counter-effect on the nations 
the World over. And as we cannot as a nation live alone any longer, the 
least we should do is to learn to know and understand those nations with 
which we have to deal, which now means every nation in the World. 

We started a club in the Girls High School of San Francisco last term. 
So far it has proved successful. The students are enthusiastic; and so 
are the parents and many people interested in educational matters. Let- 
ters received from other countries show that everywhere the people realize 
that the school is the place to start, if world peace is ever to be secured. 

Several high schools in California are affiliating with us. In each 
country there should be a central bureau to handle the distribution of 
addresses, so as to avoid overlapping, to keep a record of what other clubs 
are doing and to offer suggestions for the formation and improvement 
of similar clubs. 

Since the primary aim of the club is understanding and sympathy 
with other countries through a better knowledge of them, the high school 
should avoid discussion of the political side of international events of 
the day. 

The way in which our own pupils and those of other schools have 
responded, shows that our work is filling a want and opening a large field 
of service for the future. If any of the readers of this article is interested 
enough to undertake the establishment of any such club in his or her 
school, information or help will be gladly given by the writer. 














CONFERRING SCHOLASTIC HONORS 
ON HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


KATHLEEN D. LOLY 
Pasadena High School 


URING the past twenty-five years almost all phases of secondary 
education have undergone a careful investigation, and many 
} and varied have been the changes in organization, curriculum 
and method. Owing to the rapid increase in numbers and 
the necessary attendant variety in personnel of the present 
high school student body, constant effort has been made to fit the work 
to the ability of the pupil in order to avoid failures and to keep the student 
in school. While this is indeed a worthy ideal and a democratic one, 
many educators have felt the danger of neglecting real scholarship and. 
therefore, the danger of neglecting to train educated leaders, surely a 
necessary part of any democracy. Moreover, the general public and 
some colleges and universities have been criticising the high schools for 
low standards of scholarship and over-emphasis of athletics and other 
activities. To combat this criticism and to find some incentive for better 
scholarship, many teachers and administrators have been seeking some 
way of recognizing and honoring ability in intellectual pursuits. A means 
has been found for conferring scholastic honors on secondary school 
students through the organization of Honor Scholarship Societies, and it 


is the purpose of this paper to discuss the history of this movement in 
the United States. 


The Principle of Emulation. History teaches us that emulation, that 
is, “effort or ambition to equal or excel another in any act or attribute”? 
has shaped the course of all destiny and that it has always been one of 
the principles used to spur students on to do their best. The Jesuits 
recognized the fact that every capable boy wanted prestige among his 
fellow students, and so they made emulation one of the dominant features 
of their educational system. Like any other practice, this practice can be 
abused, and the opponents of the Jesuit system of education claim that 
the followers of Loyola used bad pedagogic tools, such as prizes, decora- 
tions, and rewards to stimulate rivalry and ill feeling among the boys. 
Many historians, however, give the Order credit for honestly endeavoring 
to emphasize the true value of competition and of using it as an incentive 
to study instead of the cruel corporal punishments which were the com- 
mon practice at that time. S. G. Williams says: “The motive (emula- 
tion) to which they (the Jesuits) so largely and skillfully appealed for 
securing good scholarship, although now reprehended in many influential 
quarters, is still far from extinct, as is tested by our prize systems, our 
marking systems, and our practice of assigning relative rank in classes.” 








1Standard dictionary—Funk and Wagnalls. 
Williams, S. G., History of Modern Education, page 117. 
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One only has to examine the social and business world of today to realize 
that the principle of emulation is still recognized and that all kinds of 
corporations, lodges, clubs, and other organizations honor the winners 
with rewards. Little wonder then that in this time of rapid educational 
development, many administrators and teachers are returning to the 
application of these ideas in the organization of their schools in order to 
furnish an incentive for better scholarship. 


Competition a Recognized Practice. Modern educators are placing 
more and more emphasis on the recognition of ability, whether it be in 
scholastic, athletic, literary, oratorical, musical, or social service achieve- 
ment. The custom in the grades of awarding stars of gold or silver 
paper to the child who has made a perfect score in attendance, spelling 
or arithmetic is common. Honors are often conferred on pupils at public 
gatherings and every effort is made from the kindergarten up to en- 
courage the pupil to do his best. As the child is promoted into the 
junior and senior high school, the spirit of competition is more and more 
organized. The pupils in one class are divided into rival teams for 
spelling matches ; one class will compete against another class in first year 
algebra; all the class in 9, Spanish will compete in a verb contest; all 
the students of music in the system will enter a memory test, and, lastly, 
school teams will meet rival teams from other schools. Recently a sys- 
tematic effort has been made in many secondary schools to take advantage 
of this love of rivalry among adolescents and, combining it with their 
desire for clubs, to furnish an organization which has as its purpose the 
awarding of scholastic honors. The honor scholarship society is the 
result. This indeed is a progressive movement and worthy of the time 
and effort necessary to put it into operation, since in this day of autos, 
movies, and radios there is grave danger of curriculum activities being 
neglected by the pre-adolescent and adolescent child. During the last 
decade honor societies have sprung up in many high schools in all parts 
of the United States. This rapid development of clubs, all with the same 
purpose of stimulating better scholarship, soon lead to the formation of 
federations in certain large cities, districts and states, and two national 
honor societies for secondary schools have come into existence. 

Growth of Honor Scholarship Societies. The rapid growth of this 
movement can be summarized in the following brief survey of the situa- 
tion. According to Edward Rynearson,® of the Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, the first honor scholarship society for secondary 
schools was founded in 1900 by Dr. William B. Queen, of the Chicago 
Normal School, and was called the Phi Beta Sigma society. The idea 
spread rapidly and in 1906 the Cum Laude society was started as a 
national organization by Dr. A. W. Harris at Towe School, Port Deposit, 
Maryland. In 1916 the Pro-Merits Society was formed in Western 
Massachusetts, and, by 1922, seventy-five high schools had established 
chapters. In 1917 the Board of Education in Los Angeles established the 


8School Review, Vol. 30, pages 456-466. “Honor Societies in Secondary Schools.” 
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Ephebian society, an organization of high school graduates elected on the 
basis of scholarship alone from the highest 10 per cent of the class. The 
Arista society of New York was organized into a membership of over 
twenty high school chapters. In 1921 the California Scholarship Federa- 
tion came into existence with thirty-three charter member schools and 
today numbers one hundred and fourteen. There has been shown from 
east to west the need of organization and an effort to find some common 
basis of awarding scholarship honors to high school pupils. 


The Cum Laude Society. The Cum Laude society was started in 1916 
under the name of the Alpha Delta Tau fraternity in a group of private 
schools for boys in Maryland. At first the growth of the society was 
slow, owing to the confusion which its Greek letter name caused and the 
fear of complications with the State anti-fraternity laws. As soon as the 
name was changed to Cum Laude and membership was opened to gir's 
as well as boys, many public schools applied for membership, and today 
the organization is enjoying a healthy growth. One of the desirable 
features of this federation of honor societies is that it does not pay any 
of its officers and gives to the chapter schools and the individual members 
more than it receives from them. In other words, the two dollar fee for 
membership does not even cover the cost of the certificate and badge. The 
object of the Cum Laude society is “the encouragement of high ideals of 
work in secondary schools.”* Its methods of electing members is similar 
to that of the Phi Beta Kappa society in colleges and universities. The 
conduct of the chapter schools is under the control of the faculty, but 
nobody below the first fifth of the class in scholarship is eligible to mem- 
bership and not more than one-tenth may be elected at any time during 
the year and the remainder at the end. . The government of the whole 
organization rests with a Board of Regents who call a general convention 
every third year. This organization has passed the experimental stage 
and, according to the latest information, it now has about forty active 
chapters with over two thousand student members. 


The National Honor Society. Perhaps the most important if not the 
first national organization of honor scholarship societies in secondary 
schools is the Torch society, founded by J. G. Masters of Central High 
School, Omaha. The founder was convinced that in every high school 
there should be some definite way of recognizing high scholarship com- 
bined with character, initiative and service, and he organized such a club 
in his own school. His motive in starting a national society was a desire 
to form a strong organization with uniform entrance requirements for 
membership, and with a uniform federation seal and pin. The plan was 
discussed at the National Association of Secondary School Principals at 
Chicago in 1919, and Mr. J. G. Masters was appointed chairman of the 
committee on “A National Honor Society”. The following year at 
Cleveland a report was submitted and the association favored the plan 
and the committee was continued. In 1921 the constitution was accepted 





4Cum Laude Society. J. C. Kirtland. School Review. Vol. 30, pages 171-172. 
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and the name chosen was “The National Honor Society”. In 1922 the 
council of the society met in Chicago; at this meeting the form of the 
charter was approved and the price fixed at five dollars. The emblem of 
the organization is a torch, held high in the arm of a youth, and old gold 
is the society’s color. In 1923 the constitution was revised in its present 
form. 

Principles and Policies of the National Honor Society. A study of 
the constitution of the National Honor Society ought to be made by those 
interested in this phase of the topic, but for the general interest of the 
readers of this paper, a few facts will be noted: The National Honor 
Society has four objectives, the development of (1) scholarship, (2) 
leadership, (3) service and (4) character in the students of American 
secondary schools. By the constitution the details of organization and 
administration are left to the various chapter schools and each is allowed 
to formulate its own rules and regulations. This has led to a great 
variety of methods of selecting members; some require all grades of A 
or 1 (excellent), some take an average of all previous grades and some 
have a weighted system. 

Lack of Standard Deplored. This lack of common standard is indeed 
a serious weakness, and efforts are now being made to demand a certain 
degree of uniformity. Another defect in the organization is the elimina- 
tion of students below the last half of the junior year (11A Class). Some 
schools have endeavored to oversome this by organizing a junior honor 
society with a separate constitution, different rewards, etc., but here again 
is lack of uniform standards and so lack of strength of organization. 
Other opponents of this constitution object to so much emphasis being 
placed on qualities other than scholarship; some educators claiming that 
membership in a scholarship society should be based on scholarship alone. 
The National Society says that membership must not exceed 15 per cent 
of the senior class but that the students can be selected from the upper 
25 per cent of the class ranked on scholarship alone. Indeed it is a 
debatable question whether this is too small an allowance for real scholar- 
ship attainment but all will agree that scholarship without leadership, 
service and character is of little value to the individual or to society. 

Uniform Methods Needed. Some uniform method of judging leader- 
ship, service and character must be developed before there can be any 
real justice in the awarding of honors. The National Honor Society is 
now seeking ways and means of overcoming this lack of uniformity in 
its chapter schools and the organization is looking for suggestions and 
information. The weighted system of evaluating credits on the following 
basis is being advocated: A=5 points, B=4, C=3, etc. and definitions 
of service, leadership and character traits and attitudes are being suggested 
for use by the faculty committee or other selective body. It is pointed 
out that no school is obligated to select the whole 15 per cent of the grad- 
uating class and that, after the suggestions of the committee have been 
submitted to the vote of the whole faculty, it is best to eliminate a few of 
the lowest in rank so that the standards may be rather too strict than too 
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lenient. No doubt all these suggestions are a step in the right direction 
and that as time passes a satisfactory solution of the question of student 
election to membership on a uniform standard will be found. In the 
meanwhile many high school principals in all parts of the United States 
are recognizing the value of a national society and are adding to the 
prestige of their local scholarship organization by becoming members of the 
National Honor Society. 

California Scholarship Federation. The California Scholarship Fed- 
eration was organized in this state in 1921. At the State Principals’ Con- 
vention held that year in San Rafael, Charles F. Seymore, head of the 
Social Science Department of Long Beach High School, spoke of his plan 
of organizing a state-wide society modeled on the scholarship societies 
then in existence in Long Beach, National City, San Luis Obispo and 
several other cities. The plan met with approval and, June 4 of the same 
year, a meeting of high school principals or their representatives was 
held in Los Angeles to discuss the feasibility of organizing a state society 
with uniform minimum standards of student eligibility. Some schools 
which already had established scholarship organizations of various kinds 
and many others interested in the movement sent delegates. A committee 
of five was appointed to draw up a constitution and the report of this 
committee was received at an adjourned meeting held in September of 
the same year. Quick action was desired, so another meeting was called 
for October 15, and at that time a constitution was adopted and thirty- 
three schools applied for charter membership. The seal adopted for the 
federation is now used on the diploma, college transcripts and school 
records of like members of the organization. A uniform pin was adopted 
and this emblem is now awarded in all member schools to seniors who 
have been members for at least two-thirds of their entire high school 
course, including one semester in the senior year. 

A Student Branch Helpful. The constitution of the C. S. F. provides 
for a student branch of the organization. This was found necessary since 
the organization and administration of the federation proper, the election 
of member schools as chapters and of students as members, are in the 
hands of teachers. Through the Student Branch the pupils are given an 
opportunity for self-expression, and each year delegates are sent to the 
annual banquet and convention held during the Christmas holidays. Last 
year the meeting was held at Pomona College. It was an inspiring sight 
to see over five hundred student delegates and faculty members represent- 
ing over one hundred schools assembled together. Where else could one 
find such a promising group of high school pupils? Every delegate present 
not only had proved his scholastic ability but also his success as a leader 
and social favorite, else he would not have been chosen to represent his 
school at such an important conference. 

Advantages of the California Constitution. A comparison of the con- 
stitution of the California Scholarship Federation with that of the National 
Honor Society reveals the fact that many of the undesirable features of 
the latter society have been eliminated in the C. S. F. organization. 
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Minimum uniform standards for student eligibility have been worked out 
and are required of all member schools, but no limit is provided—that is, 
a chapter may require all grades of “1” for membership if it so desires. 
The administration of the chapter is left to the school, thus allowing the 
application of the state constitution to be made to fit local needs. The 
ten point system, as it is called, has proved the most satisfactory means 
of testing a student’s eligibility to membership and has been adopted by 
the vast majority of the one hundred and fourteen local chapters. 

Affiliation Not Yet Desired. The California Scholarship Federation 
is not as yet affiliated with either of the national honor societies. The 
officers of the organization carefully investigated both societies and finally 
decided that at present it was better to form a strong state organization 
with common uniform minimum requirements. There is no doubt that 
as soon as the two national societies can arrive at some standards which 
will be acceptable to the majority, the California Federation will feel the 
time has come to join forces with other states. There is no doubt that 
“In unity there is strength” and it is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when there will be a national honor society in American high 
schools which will have as much influence and prestige in its field as the 
Phi Beta Kappa honor fraternity has in the colleges and universities of 
the United States. 

A Study of the Pasadena Honor Society. I shall take the Honor 
Society of the Pasadena High School as a typical example of an active 
chapter of the C. S. F. for the reason that the writer has been the faculty 
advisor of this club since its organization. The Pasadena High School 
Honor Society has not been in existence four years and has enjoyed a 
continued growth in memberships. At first many students, especially the 
boys, looked upon the society with scorn and classed its members as 
“book-worms” and “grinds”. Many boys who were leaders in athletics, 
debating and other activities failed to apply for membership or were 
ashamed to appear in public to receive their pin. All this has changed, 
and today no honor in the school is more coveted than the silver pin “P” 
or the gold emblem of the C. S. F. The hearty co-operation of the 
physical education department has been received and many girl and boy 
athle‘es have found that it is possible to be captain of school teaims and 
at the same time keep up with their studies and be members of the Honor 
Society. Year after year the spirit of co-operation has developed until 
the idea has been accepted by our student body that character, scholarship 
and fellowship (the C. S. F. ideal of our Honor Society) are to be ex- 
pected of every student who is endowed with a superior intelligence. 

Methods of Securing Membership. At the end of each semester when 
the final grades are distributed each pupil who believes that he is eligible 
to membership in the Honor Society obtains an application blank. The 
form of this card is as follows: 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN HONOR SOCIETY 


Place X 


I have a C. S. F. pin 
ND cinsitvs socnischrinnpenionnnaneconiinibsitelpeietsietien eghatikapneendelecasinhaiibenpaatiiakdabstanianitaad : 
(surname first) I expect a C, S. F. pin 


I have a silver pin 
SII. cssiniekainreinndinyniiiesadaleniilcnias Year in School 








I expect a silver pin 





SCHOLARSHIP 
ee ——- _ ——._—————| POINTS | TEACHER’S SIGNATURE 
Period| Year | Subject | Grade 








1 j 

a RRs Rea ieee Rye nse RIN TER Ge hee Sei 
ONS CES: SR: SUES MAr:, Bek oes nee BA: Selle 

IV 

v NARMS OE Zee hoe fa I BARR FESR 


A ROES Bab ie et _ |__| CGmn teacher must sign also) 


No grade below “2” gives one point a ‘ checked by Faculty 





95 per cent or above gives merit point ch 1. 


al 
a 


Service points (see other side) 





10 Points Required ‘. 
For Membership TOTAL. 1... 





When the card has been properly filled out and signed by the appli- 
cant’s teachers, the pupil files it with the chairman of the faculty com- 
mittee of the Honor Society. The cards are sorted and classified by 
student officers and then are checked by three members of the faculty 
committee. This committee is selected by the principal and consists of 
the chairman, who holds the position from year to year, and six other 
members of the faculty representing different departments in the school. 

Ten points are required for membership. The methods by which 


these points can be earned are explained on the reverse side of the appli- 
cation blank. 


(Reverse side of Application Blank) 
I. Scholarship points are reckoned as follows: 

















Grade “1” in a unit subject gives......................... 3 points 
Grade “1” in a % unit subject gives ' .1Y% points 
Grade “2” in a unit subject gives... 1 point 
Grade “2” in a % unit subject gives ..........-...--eeem Y% point 
II. Service points (outside activities) are reckoned as follows: i 
3 to 9 give enki Y% point 
10 or more give............. 1 point 
III. Merit points (good citizenship) are reckoned as follows: ; 
5% or above gives...... 1 point 





NOTE :—1, At least 8 of the 10 points required for membership must be earned in 

curriculum studies. 

2. Failure in any subject debars membership. 

3. Grades received for repeated subjects cannot be counted. 

4. No Junior High grades are counted in any awards. 

5. Previous merit records of less than 90% debars from membership. 

6. Seniors who have maintained membership for % of previous High 
School course are entitled to wear C, S. F. pin. 

7. Graduates are awarded C. S. F. if they have maintained membership 
for % of course, one semester of which must be in the Senior Year, 

8. Graduates are awarded Silver “P"’ if they have missed receiving the 

. F. pin by lacking one semester’s membership, 
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The merit point and service point systems have been very carefully 
worked out in Pasadena High School and the awarding of these points 
is in the hands of a faculty committee working with student officers. 
Complete data of each student’s record of merit and service points is on 
file in the office and is available to the Honor Society committee. 

Prestige and Privileges of Members. The Pasadena Honor Society 
is steadily growing in prestige and its influence is being felt more and 
more by all members of the student body. The annual events of the 
organization are looked forward to with great pleasure by those fortunate 
enough to be members and all the students are interested in what the 
society is doing. Each semester the club has charge of one assembly and 
at this time the list of all the members for the semester is read and pins 
are awarded to new members. This list is also published in the school 
and local papers. 

During the first semester of each year a banquet is held and a program 
or party follows. During the second semester the members are allowed 
an all day excursion and many are the envious glances cast upon those 
fortunate enough to be able to go. Trips have been taken by members to 
Riverside, Redondo, Hollywood studios, the battleships in San Pedro 
harbor, and to Catalina Island. The members of the faculty feel that 
this is a well earned holiday. In February of each year a formal recep- 
tion is held for the seniors who are C. S. F. members, and their parents. 
This has proved a successful event, as it brings the Board of Education, 
superintendent, administrative officers into direct contact with the most 
promising members of the graduating class. The student body grants the 
Scholarship Society 4 per cent of all its receipts. This enables the society 
to hold its social events without collection of any dues from the members. 
The regular meetings of the society are held once a month during the 
advisory period. At this time business is transacted and programs are 
given either by members or by outside talent. The officers of the society 
have always been leaders in other school activities. Although our Honor 
Society endeavors not to play any active part in the student body politics, 
every candidate for office who can, lays claim to membership, either in 
his nomination speech or in the publicity campaign. This feeling of pride 
is natural and it has been carefully fostered by striving to make the 
Scholarship Society a live agency for service to the school. 

Scholarship Entitled to Special Recognition. The custom of recogniz- 
ing scholarship in public secondary schools of the United States is not 
new. Medals and other forms of prizes have commonly been awarded to 
the best scholars, and at commencement time the honor of speaking has 
always been given to those standing highest in scholarship. However, 
the organization of societies which limit their membership to those who 
have excelled in intellectual work is new and has aroused some opposition. 
Those opposed to the idea claim that this organization develops an in- 
tellectual aristocracy in the school, since few can ever hope to reach the 
eligibility requirements ; that special privileges are being given to the select 
few and that artificial barriers are being set up in a democratic high 
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school. This may be true, but so it is in other phases of school and social 
life. Nobody has ever objected to the athletes who were able to win their 
letter and so membership in the Lettermen Club. Surely this an an 
autocracy of the physically superior just as the Honor Society may be 
termed an autocracy of the mentally superior. Men are not created equal, 
and just as we recognize that certain people are endowed with athletic 
prowess, musical talent, or other special abilities, so we must recognize 
that some are endowed with general intellectual ability. Honor should 
be given where honor is due. Educators generally agree that honor 
scholarship students should not be elected on the basis of grades alone, 
since the honor student should approach the ideal which the modern high 
school is trying to produce, a superior intellectual leader who can serve, 
and at all times is willing to serve, his family, his school, his city, his 
state and his nation. 

The formation of honor societies in public schools is based on the 
sound principle of emulation. The study of adolescents has revealed the 
fact that clubs of all kinds with their badges, insignia and varied functions 
are necessary means to the “long-circuiting” of sex instincts. They have 
taken a legitimate place as an integral part of high school organization. 





The officers of the California Scholarship Federation are: Miss Kathleen D. Lolly, 
President, High School, Pasadena; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Charles F. Seymour, High 
School, Long Beach. 





THE PURPOSE OF A MODERN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


JAMES EDWIN ADDICOTT 
Principal, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco 


Pe (OOKING at education from a broad viewpoint, the purpose of 
& if institutional education within the walls of the school are iden- 
SS 3 4, tical with the purposes of education within the home. Each 
») ‘api aims at the three-fold development of the human being. Wise 
parents and teachers are planning for the highest form of 
education in physical, mental and spiritual growth. Any neglect, either 
in the home or in the school, of any one of these three purposes results in 
a lower form of individual efficiency. 

The modern school differs from that of the school of a few decades 
ago because of the fact that the home is gradually transferring its respon- 
sibilities for the education of the boys and girls to the institution which 
we call the school. 

The home, the school, and the church all have fundamental responsi- 
bilities in the education of our boys and girls leading to worthy American 
citizenship. In terms of the past, the church and the home are both falling 
short of their full opportunities, and the modern school is being criticized 
because it does not at the present time carry on to completion all the 
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functions which the home and the church in the past were supposed to 
fulfill. 

The gradual shifting of all educational responsibilities upon the school 
has lead many, even the modern advocates of public education, to criticize 
our schools at times perhaps beyond the warranted facts. Practically 
every one nowadays has something to say regarding the defects of educa- 
tional processes as conducted in our public schools. We hear from many 
sources serious criticisms on what is wrong with the public schools and 
we seldom hear a champion of public education telling what is right with 
the public schools. I would like to stress what purposes are right in our 
high schools. 

Before anyone can intelligently criticize the work of our public schools 
he must have at least some vague knowledge of the culture epoch theory 
as it applies to the adolescent boy and girl. According to this theory every 
human being, betwen infancy and old age, has at least the opportunity 
to pass through all the different stages of human development. This 
theory does not necessarily commit us to the theories of embryology, nor 
on the other extreme to the theory that every human being is a god in 
himself. The theory, however, does necessitate the belief that the world 
is getting better, not only through the life of its individual members but 
also through the organization and development of social relationships. 

Each human being begins as an animal, gradually developing human 
intelligence leading on to the higher forms of moral and spiritual life. 
Anything which tends to retard this gradual control of the physical and 
mental development by the spiritual nature of man may be termed a 
hindrance to education, at least in its highest human form and purposes. 

The highest purpose of the modern high school, I would say, is the 
use of the experiences of life in work and play, in home and in school, in 
such a way as to allow every student to learn his own capabilities in relation 
to the great work of the world which must be done. Book work and 
shop work in a high school are merely means to this end—to help the boy 
to make a more intelligent choice of life work—and if this choice be right, 
the world’s work will be better done and the world will, to that extent, 
grow better. 

It is the business of the modern high school to find, locate, direct, and 
encourage the talents of the students in such a way that each one may find 
a life vocation in which he will be happy because his vocation is of some 
service in the development and onward movement of the world’s great 
purposes. Conclusion—the main purpose of the modern high school is 
to help the boys and girls to find what their life vocations are to be, and 
to help them to prepare for that life work, and also to help them to under- 
stand that their life work is a matter of social service rather than an 
individual gain. 




















STANDARDS OF MEASURING THE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 


Commissioner of Industrial and Vocational Education, California 


© a2] STANDARD is a criterion or unit of measurement generally 


\ recognized as satisfactory. The effectiveness of vocational 
\j education, therefore, should be measured by the standards 
generally recognized as satisfactory by the persons who receive 
the product of vocational education. 

Interviews with employers and employment managers lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that the standards which determine the success of any 
person as a worker and citizen are the standards which require that he be 
(1) thorough, (2) economical of time and materials, (3) effective even 
under difficulties, (4) resourceful, (5) dependable, (6) physically fit, (7) 
vocationally fit, and (8) a loyal citizen. 





Defining a Generally Recognized Standard 

A person who is thorough is characterized by thoughtful employers 
and employment managers as one who has a painstaking attitude towards 
work, completes every task and carefuly observes all details. All this he 
does within a reasonable length of time. 

A person who is economical of time and materials is one who has an 
attitude of constant and sustained attention towards work and has habits 
of disregarding accidental distractions. — 

A person who is effective even under difficulties is one who shows 
habitual self-possession, has the ability to use effective substitution meth- 
ods, can devise ways and means of meeting obstacles and overcoming 
them. 

A resourceful person is one who has the ability and disposition to make 
quickly a satisfactory adjustment to new situations, and can plan work 
independently. 

A dependable person is one who is trustworthy and reliable, and pos- 
sesses the habits of punctuality and truthfulness. 

A physically fit person is one who enjoys good health and has habits 
which insure the continuance of good health and physical endurance. 

A vocationally fit person is one who is pursuing a vocation best suited 
to his interests and abilities and shows by the character of his work that 
he has the craft knowledge and craft skill required for success in his 
vocation. 

A loyal citizen is one who takes an active and constructive interest in 
problems that affect community, state and national welfare, and votes with 
intelligence and regularity. 

These are the chief standards by which the success of the worker and 
citizen is measured by those who receive the product of vocational edu- 
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cation. The degree to which the individual measures up to these standards 
determines the degree of success he achieves. These, therefore, are the 
standards by which the effectiveness of vocational education should be 
measured. 


Procedure for Organized Guidance 


How can we train boys and girls in secondary schools so that they 
will measure up to the standards enumerated above? The establishment 
of a procedure for organized guidance in secondary schools will help 
materially in developing in our young people the qualities that will enable 
them to measure up to the standards generally recognized as satisfactory 
in the vocation they expect to enter. By a procedure for organized 
guidance is meant a system of recording the progress of each student so 
that the learning process can be most effectively controlled and directed 
to definite objectives. Such procedure places the emphasis upon individual 
counselling based upon the individual’s interests, and his abilities. 

A practicable procedure for organized guidance is based upon a 
student vocational counselling card which gives the student’s history from 
school to suitable employment. The card is of such character as to be 
readily intelligible, not only to school people, but to men and women in 
industry. It is simple and definite; it is the effective means of checking 
the student at the right time and of making the best possible adjustment ; 
it is the means, also, of obtaining for every high school the following in- 
formation : 

1. The number of students attending high schools for one, two, 
three, or four years, or until graduation. 

2. The number of students dropping out on account of illness, un- 
satisfactory scholarship, financial pressure, lack of interest, or for 
any other reason. 

3. The number of students transferred to other schools. 

4. The number of students entering part-time school. 

5. The number of students entering higher institutions of learning 
after graduation. 

6. The number of students placed in employment and followed up. 

7. The number of students unaccounted for. 

Arrangements have already been made to use the student vocational 
guidance card in the following places: Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
Martinez, Stockton, Sacramento, Auburn, Marysville, Santa Rosa, Sebas- 
topol, and Eureka. The use of the card in these places will make available 
the individual histories of approximately 15,000 students. These histories 
will give very concrete information which should enable us to do many 
things that we now hesitate to do because of the lack of reliable data to 
guide us. 

When we have a program of education which accounts for every 
student from school to suitable employment, we can then speak sincerely 
of democracy in education, we can then speak positively of what education 
must accomplish for ali young people, we can then answer any challenge 
with definite facts which will constitute a positive justification of our pro- 
gram of secondary education. 
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STUDENT VOCATIONAL COUNSELLING CARD 


The record card for the forms given below is 8 by 10 inches, with “Instruc- 
tions to Teachers” and “Follow-Up Record” printed on the reverse side. 























PI siiicicceascvccatccneseosoenesexsnsn(iiteine ins syieesin ipsa sk adsl ama a tele ise teen ious ies ladiags WOME MUI i 
BN a cccicsssicsntsicabentintesinicgalle abasic teiineaieiaiiiel SOM accscpteinins sscnndcnigiiniatsiaiiasS cnusiadiiat nn ikatiadiaceas 
| Signature.............0.: Date 
| PRE-HIGH SCHOOL RATINGS 
| TR sce po ae Se ee INE coi cccnbiiniats 
| i ce se eo) Ae ETT 
I SRE AREA ee 52 rw ee a ns Sen 
Accomplishment. ................Rating: A, B, C, D, Eu... IS iiaciccitccniniaii 
Conduct Rating: A, B, C, D, E 
Pre-Vocational Work ........ Rating: A, B, C, D, E 








Special aptitude and Traits 








Note: Block I is to be filled out by the junior high school principal, the counselor or the elemen- 
tary school principal, 

















II i nitiiniditeccistintbipconitintikechiac ta teint Mia eh spiittinticitithonsnhicipiaiah és 
INTERVIEW 
Student’s Chief Vocational Interests 
II. 1. 
T  cepusiiesphideaiiens anne i ae 





Vocation Student Would Like to Pursue 
Raone of Years Student Will Probably Attend High School 
emarks 














Signature................... Date 
TRAINING RECOMMENDED BY COUNSELLOR 
1. Leading to Professional Occupation ee 
2. Leading to Non-Professional Employment in................... 
Ill. (a) Trade and Industrial Occupation 
(b) Agricultural Occupation 


(c) Commercial Occupation EEE 
CE I aia css cn lanehedsdscsntouedagibcelnpdiansanionabelasainibiiasaala 






























































3. Parent’s Approval: Yes.................. a 
Remarks 
| Signature....... ieiilbaieiihioaanesdsiiniiiiaieedeas Date........ 
| EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
7 Bae 2nd eB cinind Risin‘. 
SFE icc A, B, C, D, E Semester 
IV. i... 0 Di, Os: 
Mai Pens. Os 4th........ 
2. Vocational Fitness.....A, B, C, D, E Semester 
ae leds ee isessins 
Remarks 
| ee Date 
PLACEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRESS 
Vv 1. Place of First Employment 
. 2. Kind of Work ..... 
(eo 2 UC EE ee 
4. Leisure Time Activities ... 
Remarks 

















Note: A copy of this card must be forwarded to the part-time school when the pupil who leaves 
the full-time school to enter employment is under eighteen years of age. 
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(Reverse side of card) 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


This Student Counselling Card may be put into effect preferably in the eighth grade or in 
any ge of the secondary school. Its use does not necessitate any changes in record keeping 
now in effect. 


Block I should be filled out by the elementary school principal or the counselor. When this 
is not possible, it should be filled out from such records as are available, and a standard mental 
test given to obtain the pupil’s score. When the necessary data is not available, begin with 
Block II and fill out Block I as soon as the data can be obtained. 


Grade indicates the school year in which the student is enrolled when this Card is first made 
out, as eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth year. 


The Signature in each block should be that of the person recording the information. 

The Mental Score is the pupil’s rating determined by a standard mental test, In recording 
the score indicate the test used. 

The Mental Rating is the counselor’s or the principal’s estimate of the pupil’s power to learn 
compared with other children of his age, based upon the pupil's record. 

_ The rating in Health is to indicate the pupil's physical fitness. In recording the health score, 

give name and score of any objective measurements used. 

The rating in effort is to indicate the pupil’s attempt towards accomplishment. Where meas- 
urements are available which express how well a person is achieving what he could achieve as 
measured by the mental score, record that information as effort score, 


The rating in Accomplishment is to indicate the degree of success achieved by the pupil in 
his poe | In recording accomplishment score, give the name and score of standard achievement 
test use 

The rating in Pre-Vocational Work is to indicate the pupil’s achievement in shopwork, in 
home-making or in agriculture. In Snanptons the score in pre-vocational work give the name 
and score of any objective measurements used. 

The rating in Conduct is to indicate the pupil’s personal relationship with his fellow pupils 
his influence upon them, his attitude towards his school, his participation in school activities and 
his personal relationship with his teachers. 


The ratings A, B, C, D and E are defined as follows: 


A means Superior 1, or 90 to 100 per cent, 
B means Good 2, or 80 to 90 per cent. 
C means Average 3, or 70 to 80 per cent. 
D means Below Average 4, or 60 to 70 per cent. 
E means Inferior 5, or below 60 per cent. 


The information in Block I is to aid in evaluating the pupil’s answers in Block IT. 
The training program in Bloc!. III is based upon information in Blocks I and II. 


Vocational Fitness means aptitude either for a professional or a non-professional pursuit. 
The rating, therefore, in Vocational Fitness in Block IV indicates the degree of success with 
which the pupil is pursuing the training program for the vocation he plans to enter. 


Block IV calls attention to adjustments as needed. 
Block V is the placement and follow-up card. 


When a student goes to a higher institution of ioesting after graduation, is transferred to 
another school, drops out and cannot be accounted for, or leaves for any reason, indicate such 
information under “Remarks” in the follow-up record, giving specific date. 


The follow-up record must account for each student who has left school, 


FOLLOW-UP RECORD 





Date Place of Kind of Compen- |Employer’s} Remarks and 
. Employment Work sation Rating Signature 





























Note: The duration of the follow-up record is left to the discretion of the school. 











PERSONALITY TRAITS AND THE 
COLLEGE SUCCESS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 
W. HARDIN HUGHES 


Director of Research and Service, Pasadena City Schools 







yjuAT type of student do we graduate from our high schoois? To 
¥} whom, in general, do we accord highest academic honors? 
IN What kind of graduates do we recommend to college and uni- 
ei versity? Who succeed as college freshmen? 

; The type of data most frequently used in attempts to an- 
swer such questions is in terms of intelligence scores and school marks. 
These are, no doubt, valuable for predicting success or failure in college; 
but they tell only a part of the story. It is the purpose of this study to 
set forth some findings concerning the relationship of certain personality 
traits to academic success. 






Method of Investigation 


The data relative to students’ personality traits used in these studies 
were obtained through an organized plan for the cumulative rating of 
students in the Pasadena high schools. The method has been described 
elsewhere. Those familiar with the scale used in this connection will 
recall that it defines in terms of typical behavior each of twelve important 
traits; sets forth the technique of rating individuals in accordance with 
the principle of relativity of degree; and provides for the pooling and the 
accumulating of ratings so that a composite record is obtained each year 
based on the judgments of all teachers with whom the student has carried 
on work. 


The Type of Student We Graduate and the Type We 
Accord Highest Honors 

On the basis of such records the accompanying charts have been pre- 
pared. Charts I and II show the percentage distribution of the entire 
senior class of 1923 and its fifty-six “honor scholarship” students. The 
length of the black bar in each rating level indicates the per cent of the 
entire class falling in that level, while the length of the white bar indicates 
the per cent of the fifty-six honor students in that level. It will be noted 
that the scale for each trait extends from 0 to 200. The charts show in 
relative fashion the degree to which honor students are superior in the 
possession of these desirable traits. 

It will be noted that in eight of the traits; namely, regularity and per- 
sistency, trustworthiness, sense of accuracy, respect for authority, co- 





1tHughes, W. Hardin, A Rating Scale for Individual Capacities, Attitudes, and In- 
terests, Journal of Educational Method, October, 1923. 

Ibid, General Principles and Results of Rating Trait Characteristics, Journal of Edu- 
cational Method, June, 1925, 
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Chart No. I 


TRAIT RATINGS OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND HONOR SCHOLARSHIP 
STUPENTS ACCORDING To PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
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operativeness, quickness of thought, strength and control of attention, and 
retentiveness of memory, no honor student fell below a rating of 100. In 
one of these, trustworthiness, no honor student fell below 120. In only 
four traits; namely, self-confidence, initiative and aggressiveness, force of 
personality, and leadership, did any honor student receive a rating below 
the 80 to 99 level. We should have in mind, however, that the average 
rating for the entire class on each of these traits is approximately 120. 

It will be noted also that in the lower rating levels, the percentage dis- 
tribution of the entire class is relatively high, and in the upper levels, 
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Chart No. II 


TRAIT RATINGS OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND HONOR, SCHOLAR- 
Suip STUDENTS ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION. 
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relatively low, as compared with the percentage distribution of honor 
students in these levels, respectively. This, of course, is what we should 
expect to find if “honor students” are really of the honor type. 
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Chart III shows in graphic form the strong points and the relatively 
weaker points of honor students. The extent to which the honor student 
approximates the superior standing of the best twenty-five per cent of 14 
students should be noted. For the first six traits and the last three traits 
in the list, the average rating of honor students very closely approximates 
the average rating of the best twenty-five per cent of students. The “best 


Chart No. III 


ComPARATIVE RATINGS OF 470 SENIORS. 
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, however, is charted independently for each trait; 


and its membership, therefore, varies slightly from trait to trait. On this 
account, the honor group, with its constant membership, is at a disad- 
vantage in the comparison. 
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However, the strong points and relatively weaker points in honor 
students may be seen in the chart. The three traits in which they fall 
most conspicuously below the “best twenty-five per cent” are co-operative- 
ness, force of personality, and leadership—the last named being the one 
in which they are relatively weakest. It will be noted that in this very 
important characteristic, the average honor student is about half way 
between the average student and the student who represents the average 
of the “best twenty-five per cent”. 


The Kind of Graduates We Recommend to College 


In a similar manner, we have set forth in Charts IV and V the kind 
of students who entered college from our 1923 graduating class. The 


Chart No. IV 
TRAIT RATINGS OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND COLLEGE ENTRANTS 
ACCORDING To PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION. 


Inoivipuar Traits 
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black bars, as in Charts I and II, show the percentage distribution of the 
entire class, while the white bars indicate the percentage distribution of 
127 members of this class who entered institutions of higher learning and 
whose first semester’s college records were obtainable at the time this study 


was begun. 
Chart No. V 


“TRAIT RATINGS OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND CoLLEGE ENTRANTS 
ACCORDING To PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION. 
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The fact which stands out prominently in these charts is the superiority 
of the college entrants when compared with the high school graduating 
class as a whole ; a larger percentage of the college entrants having received 
ratings in the upper levels in each trait, and a smaller percentage having 
received ratings in the lower levels. The difference, however, in favor of 
college entrants is not nearly so great as was found for the honor students. 
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Also, the range of trait distribution of college entrants is much greater 
than that of honor students, extending downward into the 80 to 99, the 
60 to 79, and event into the 40 to 59 levels. A few college entrants, in 
fact, had fallen below a rating of 40 in so important a trait as sense of 
accuracy. 
The Type of Graduate Sent to Various Colleges 
and Universities 

Having the trait records of our students, we are able to classify the 
various colleges and universities according to the type of graduates ad- 
mitted from our high school. In Charts VI and VII, for example, may 
be seen the range of ratings on each trait for the graduates whom we 
have sent to colleges A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, respectively. 

It will be noted that in college A for trait, regularity and persistency, 


Chart No. VI 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND COLLEGE ENTRANTS 
ACCORDING TO DISTRIBUTION OF TRAIT RATINGS. 
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the middle fifty per cent of the students entering from our high school 
had received ratings ranging from 125 to 165. The upper twenty-five per 
cent of this same group fell between 165 and 175, while the lowest twenty- 
five per cent ranged from 115 to 125. The medium rating of our graduates 
in this particular college was 153, which is higher than the median for any 
other college. When we compare the bar for this college with the bar (S) 
representing our entire graduating class we see how superior was the 
group of our graduates admitted to college A. 

In the same way, comparisons may be made for each of the other traits. 
It will be seen that college A maintains first rank in eleven of the twelve 
traits and takes second place in the remaining one. Almost as consistently, 
some of the other colleges represented in these charts fall in the lower 
ranks. 

Chart No. VII 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND COLLEGE ENTRANTS 
ACCORDING TO DISTRIBUTION OF TRAIT RATINGS. 
SociAL TRAITS 
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Since colleges and universities rate our high school according to the 
success or failure of our graduates, it is important for us to know to what 
extent our graduates in each college are representative. If in college A, 
for example, our graduates do exceptionally well, our high school receives 
a high rank. This rank, however, does not necessarily prove the general 
superiority of our high school product. Neither would a low rank assigned 
to our high school by college G indicate a general inferiority of our grad- 
uates. In fact, college G has admitted a relatively inferior group of our 
graduates. 

Only by ascertaining the type of student attracted by the several col- 
leges and universities are we able to evaluate the ranks given by them to 
our high school. If in college A, for example, our graduates do inferior 
work and cause our school to be ranked low in comparison with other 
schools, we have reason for serious thought in the matter; for if our best 
compare unfavorably with the average elsewhere, then our average product 
must, indeed, be poor. The record of achievement for our graduates in 
college A, however, is superior. 

In like manner, we need to consider the comparative type and the 
relative achievement of our graduates in each of the other colleges. 


Who Succeed as College Freshmen? 


For lack of space it will be impossible to give many interesting details 
concerning the relationship of personality traits to academic success. 
Chart VIII, however, is typical of findings in several colleges and uni- 
versities to which our high school graduates went. The nine students 
here represented earned Thorndike intelligence scores as indicated. On 


Chart No. VIII 
RELATION OF RANK IN INTELLIGENCE SCORES TO RANK 
IN UNIVERSITY ACHIEVEMENT 











INTELLIGENCE ACHIEVEMENT 

Thorndike Rank Rank Ratios 
Scores 
93.2 1 1 2.00 
91.8 2 2 1.65 
89.5 3 3 1.56 
83.4 4 4 1.18 
62.5 5 as 5 1.10 
68.1 6 6 1.06 
61.5 ” 7 97 
58.7 8 8 096 
57.2 9 9 075 
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the basis of marks received by these students during their first semester 
the achievement ratios were determined. A ratio of 1.00 here means 
average achievement for students in general at this univrsity. 

While there is a very considerable agreement between the ranks in 
intelligence and in achievement, there are two discrepancies which should 
be discussed in relation to other traits. The student who has a rank of 
nine in intelligence, for example, has a rank of three in achievement. He 
is a student, however, who had established a reputation in high school for 
being in the best twenty-five per cent of his class in eleven of the twelve 
traits of the scale. This perhaps is a partial explanation of his ability to 
make an achievement ratio of 1.56 at the university. On the other hand, 
student ranking two in intelligence with a Thorndike score of 91.8 fell 
to fourth rank in achievement with a ratio of only 1.18. His intelligence 
was very superior as measured by standardized tests but his achievement 
was relatively low. He did not make use of his intelligence in a way to 
achieve scholastic success. In high school, he had been rated in the lowest 
twenty-five per cent of his class in such traits as regularity and persist- 
ency, trustworthiness, sense of accuracy, respect for authority, and control 
of attention. In only one trait had he been rated in the highest quarter of 
his class, and that trait was self-confidence. With practically the same 
mental score, student number one in the intelligence rank column was 
highest of all in his achievement ratio. But he was a student who had 
been rated in the highest quarter of his high school class in every trait of 
the scale. 

But nine students are not sufficient for purposes of generalization. 
Taking larger numbers, however, the findings are similar. In Chart IX 
we have brought together 64* of our high school graduates who entered 
the University of California, Southern Branch, in the fall of 1923 and 
the fall of 1924. 

This chart is to be read as follows: Those students who, in high 
school, had been rated in the lowest quarter of their class with respect to 
accuracy earned, at the university, an average achievement of .62 while 
those who had been rated in the best quarter of their high school class 
achieved, in university, to the extent of 1.15, etc. 

The “comparative achievement” at the university was derived in such 
a way that quantity of work as well as quality of work completed was 
taken into account. For example, a semester mark of A was given a 
value of 5 points; B, 4; C, 3; D, 2; E, 1; and F, 0. The total number 
of points earned by each student was then divided by 45, the number that 
a C student would earn when carrying 15 semester hours, and the quotient 
expressed as an “achievement ratio”. A ratio of 1.00 would therefore 
indicate an average amount of work accomplished with an average degree 
of excellency. 





*Records were complete, in all respects, for only these 64. 
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RELATION OF TRAIT RATINGS TO COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 
(64 Freshmen in College D, 1923-24-25) 


Chart No, IX 
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In Chart X may be seen the comparative ratings of 121 freshmen 
according to their achievement classification in college. This includes the 
64 mentioned above. 

This final chart shows the general tendency for high scholarship to go 
with high ratings and low scholarship to go with low ratings. The ten- 
dency is more significantly shown, however, from the viewpoint repre- 
sented in Chart IX. The study indicates, without doubt, the importance 
of including trait ratings in the records which are to be used for predicting 
college success or failure. 

Summary 

1. On the whole, the students to whom we accord highest honors in 
our high school graduating class are very superior to the rank and file 
of their fellows. A very small percentage of the honor scholarship stu- 
dents are mediocre or inferior with respect to any one of the twelve traits 
of our rating scale. 

2. The graduate we send to college and university compares favorably 
with his high school fellows on every trait of the scale. Roughly, he 
represents a type about half way between that of the average student and 
the average honor scholarship student. Some of our graduates, however, 
whom we send to college fall in the lower rating levels of the scale. 

3. Just as there are differences among our graduates as to their char- 
acteristics, so there are differences among colleges with respect to the 
kind of students admitted. Some of these colleges have attracted students 
who are consistently high in all points of the scale, while others have 
accepted applicants who range all the way from one end of the scale to 
the other. 

4. We have shown that for all of the traits in our scale a rating in the 
best quarter of the high school class has a greater predictive value for 
college success than a rating in the poorest quarter of the class. 

5. The study points rather conclusively to the importance of including 
trait ratings in the records of students. 
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MENTAL TESTS AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


FREDERICK M. FOSTER, Ph. D. 
Hayward Union High School 


= ALIFORNIA has perhaps higher requirements for its secondary 
(9 school credential than has any other state in the Union. In 
ZiN preparing themselves to satisfy these requirements many stu- 
dents and teachers feel a certain impatience with the amount 
of work which they have to do and they occasionally question 
the wisdom of the requirements. Included among these subjects is mental 
testing and, since this one has to bear an undue proportion of the burden 
of impatience as is evidenced by the existence of numerous quips at its 
expense, I have thought that a fair statement of the case pro and con 
might be of value to some of the doubting Thomases. 

Mental testing, or the measurement of the intelligence, appears to be 
somewhat uncanny, for it proposes to reduce to comprehensible figures 
a thing which cannot be readily apprehended by the human senses. It is, 
however, no more uncanny than is the radio which has become so large 
a part of our daily lives. Both operate according to known principles 
and, similarly, if either fails to function, the trouble usually lies with the 
operator. On the Pacific Coast one should not expect to hear Paris, nor 
should one imagine that a knowledge of the I. Q. of a pupil will immedi- 
ately solve all of the problems in the teaching of that pupil. Much useful 
and reliable information, however, will result from this knowledge. 

Probably the most important caution to be given is that the I. Q. must 
be used with a degree of intelligence which is at least normal. The I. Q. 
is a measurement of intelligence alone, and does not profess to give any 
indication as to attention, perseverance, reasoning, will power, concentra- 
tion, or any other of the numerous factors which combine to produce a 
successful student. Intelligence is not the sole factor in scholastic success 
and consequently a measure of intelligence can not be expected to be an 
unfailing prophet of scholastic performance. Good school work cannot 
be expected from an I. Q. of 60 and good school work cannot be — 
from an I. Q. of 120. 

Native Ability and Classroom Performance. Too great emphasis can- 
not be laid on the statement that native ability and classroom performance 
do not walk hand in hand. The truth of this statement is particularly 
apparent in high schools, for they contain a larger percentage of gifted 
pupils than do the grammar schools and these pupils frequently come 
from grammar schools where the classes have not been sectioned on the 
basis of the I. Q. High schools, therefore, have a serious problem with 
which to contend, viz. mental laziness on the part of gifted pupils. It 
sometimes appears that nature, to balance the gift of special ability, has 
implanted but a mediocre amount of ambition. As a result, the student 
who gets his work easily is prone to be content with just getting by, and 
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presently he fails to do even that small amount of work. Continuance 
of this practice forms a habit which has become pronounced by the time 
the student reaches the high school, and this fact demands a charge of 
T. N. T., since the application of the shingle has gone out of fashion. It 
is an undoubted fact that the teaching of a gifted section calls for more 
patience, more drive, and more real ability than does the teaching of a 
slow section. ; 

Class Organization According to Intelligence. The great majority of 
our high schools have so large a number of students that classes must be 
divided into sections for efficient teaching. Various means are used to 
make up these sections, such as the preference of the pupil for a certain 
teacher, the time of day, etc. Since class-sections have to be made, it 
would appear reasonable that they should be constructed on a scientific 
basis and that pupils of approximately the same quality of intelligence 
should compose each section. Experience shows that such a division of 
pupils is more fair not only to the teacher but also, which is of greater 
importance, to the pupil. For the teacher it provides a field which is more 
even. For the student it furnishes a livelier competion, it removes that 
discouraged feeling which results from the presence of far superior mates, 
and it assures a pace which is suited to practically the entire class. 

Tests Are Advantageous Aids. But even the advantages just enum- 
erated pale into insignificance if this method of sectioning does not assist 
the teacher to force each pupil to work to his capacity. Here lie the 
great opportunity and the supreme problem of the high school. For the 
great majority of its pupils, the high school represents the capstone of 
their education and is also their final training for life. Their later success 
depends upon the utilization of their ability and the high school has the 
opportunity to teach them how to make the most of what has been given 
them. Class sectioning on the basis of the I. Q. provides the first step in 
meeting this opportunity. Thorough work in sectioning provides a valu- 
able index of both the quality and the amount of work to be expected 
from the members of each section. Gifted pupils tend to lag behind their 
possibilities, but when they know that both the administration and the 
teacher are aware of what they can do they are less apt to try to “put some- 
thing over”. 

Finally, no matter what advantageous aids may be furnished to the 
teacher, the problem of teaching still remains and is always of prime 
importance. Tests and measurements do not constitute a method of 
teaching, though they are an indispensable aid to it. Pupils will not teach 
themselves. The administration may remove some of the stones from 
the path of the teacher but it cannot tread that path for the teacher. 

Objections Answered. Various objections to mental tests are proposed 
from time to time. It is true that these tests did not spring full-grown 
from the brain of their father, as did Athena, and it is probable that they 
will be improved. Nevertheless, they represent the best present measure 
that we possess of measuring the intelligence and it appears foolish to 
decry their use simply because there is a possibility that they may be 
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bettered. If one bears in mind the fact that intelligence tests must be used 
intelligently and that important decisions should not be made without a 
due consideration of all of the facts in the case, one cannot go far astray. 
The claim that children of real ability, who nevertheless work slowly, are 
handicapped by the time limit does not impair the value of the tests. It is 
true that they are handicapped, but it is also true that they always will 
be handicapped in the relations of life. The able teacher, however, will 
soon discover their worth and will make allowance for their slowness. As 
has been noted above, the whole question finally comes up to the teacher 
who is to be given all possible help but in whose hands lies the solution of 
the problem. 





THE USE OF OBJECTIVE METHODS 
IN TESTING THE RESULTS 
OF INSTRUCTION’ 


HERBERT POPENOE 
Statistician, Department of Psychology and Educational Research, Los Angeles 


y fit the growth of a modern scientific attitude toward education 
¥} during the past decade, there has developed a strong realiza- 
| tion of the fact that we need accurate and reliable methods of 
2 measurement in education and also a more sorrowful realiza- 
tion that much of what we have been clinging to are deceptive 

straws in the ocean of educational investigation. 


Old Methods Reveal Deficiencies 


Numerous investigations during the past ten years reveal deficiencies 
in the old methods of examinations and grades based upon teachers’ 
estimates. There has been a continual demand for a technic of measure- 
ment that would to a large extent obviate these discrepancies and bring 
about a more justifiable assigning of school marks. 

Starch and Elliot at Columbia University created consternation ten 
years ago when they reported the results of an investigation which they 
had made. They secured a pupil’s paper from an examination in plane 
geometry and had mimeographed copies sent out to teachers, of whom 
116 responded. The teachers were merely to score the geometry paper 
as if it were one from their own class and assign a grade on the basis of 
100, considering 75 as representing a passing grade. 

It would seem that such a definite matter as scoring a geometry paper 





*Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles, October, 1925. 
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would not afford any opportunity for misunderstanding or difference of 
opinion. It would seem possible that a paper in literature or one of the 
social sciences might cause trouble in scoring, but surely not such a 
definite matter as an examination in mathematics. 

One teacher thought the paper was worth only a score of 28 and 
another teacher stated that the paper was so good that she felt it should 
be assigned a score of 92. The middle 50% of the grades assigned varied 
from 63 to 77. The complete distribution of marks is shown in the table 
below. 


6 7 7 17 18 13 23 15 7 2 
Below 50— 55— 60— 65— 70— 75— 80— 85— 90. or 
50 54 59 64 69 74 79 84 89 above 
Median of 70. Passing grade, 75. Range 28 to 92. Quartile deviation=7. 


It will be noted that while the median of the grades assigned was 70, 
which was five points under the passing point, 25 of the teachers thought 
the paper was so good that they should give it a grade of 80 or above, 
which would place it in the recommended class. 

If the condition is so astounding in such a definite subject as mathe- 
matics, what not might we expect in English literature where even the 
opinion of authorities doesn’t agree? It simply means that we can not 
expect two teachers to agree as to the mark in an examination paper under 
the old system. 

Many other similar experiments hight be related and additional 
studies in this field quoted, but the sample just given is fairly representa- 
tive of what has been found in every case. 


New Methods Suggested by Horace Mann in 1845 


While it is true that the most rapid strides in the direction of improved 
methods has been made in the past decade, there is considerable cause for 
surprise in knowing just how long ago the first keen thinkers in education 
recognized the need of objective measurement. In 1845, Horace Mann, 
writing in the Common School Journal justifies the use of printed tests 
in school surveys. His appraisal of the method is most interesting and 
he points out a number of reasons why it deserves the serious attention of 
American educators. 

Speaking of the new method of examination, Horace Mann stated: 
“It is impartial and just to the pupils. It is more true than older forms 
of examination. It prevents the officious interference of the teachers. It 
determines beyond appeal or gainsay whether the pupils have been com- 
petently taught. It makes the information obtained available to all. It 
enables all to appreciate the ease or difficulty of the questions.” 

To be sure, Horace Mann did not have in mind exactly the same type 
of objective examination as we are now using, and reference to the exam- 
inations used by the survey committee of 1845 shows that they were far 
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from being completely objective, but when we realize that Horace Mann 
was sounding the clarion call of the newer technic eighty years ago, we 
realize how little had been accomplished up to the beginning of the present 
century, and it is brought home forcibly that there is a wide gap between 
what ought to be done and what is actually being brought into educational 
practice. 


Standardized Tests Developed 


Many efforts have been made to improve the unfortunate situation 
which existed for so many years and many researches have been under- 
taken which have led to the development of a number of new methods 
of technic in educational administration. A large part of these investi- 
gations have culminated in the development of standardized tests. 

The standardized test is in no way different from the old type of 
examination except that it is better. The old type of examination called 
the “thesis examination”, permits the pupil to throw dust in the eyes of 
the professor, to evade answering the questions specifically and definitely, 
or on occasion to really and fairly misunderstand the question. Also, it 
demands a great amount of time on the part of the teacher to correct the 
papers. The new type of examination, on the other hand, provides 
definite situations to which the pupil must react and makes it possible 
to estimate the worth of his valuations in a definite manner. 

A most estimable little volume by Dr. Ruch has recently appeared 
which sums up the whole matter in a very readable and understandable 
way. Dr. Ruch’ distinguishes three functions of examinations: motiva- 
tion, training in reading expression, and measurement. Educators seem 
to be agreed that pupils tend to accomplish more when a reckoning is at 
hand. The accomplishment of training in written expression is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important factors in education. Measurement has, 
of course, been the most conscious method of all. 


Types of Examinations 


We can classify examinations into three types: (1) the old fashioned 
thesis type of examination, (2) the standardized educational test or scale, 
(3) the newer objective examination, which may be defined as examina- 
tions where the grade does not invlove the possible opinion of the grader. 
The newer type answers the question by underlining or checking the 
correct answer. 

The standardized educational tests and the objective examination have 
much in common, the principal difference being that the standardized tests 
are prepared for wholesale commercial distribution and carry with them 
more or less complicated sets of norms, while the simple objective exam- 
ination is constructed to meet a temporary or local need. 

A number of types of different examinations may be identified as 
follows: 

Simple Recall Questions. This is one of the easiest to use and under- 


—_ 


1 Ruch, G. M.: The Improvement of the Written Examination. Scott Foresman & Co. 
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stand of the newer examination methods and consists in so phrasing the 
examination question that a blank is left for the last word and must be 
appropriately filled in by the pupil. 7—3—(4) and “the first bridge across 
the Rhine was built by (Caesar)” are both examples of the simple recall 
test. 

Completion. This is really nothing more or less than a number of 
simple recall questions which are organized together to form a paragraph. 

These simple recall questions and completion exercises make up the 
group which are known as recall types, which simply means that with this 
type of question, the pupil is expected to recall the right answer and put 
it down on his paper. Example of a completion exercise: 

“The leaf of tobacco contains (nicotine), a poison which exerts a 
powerful action on the heart-and on the nerve cells. The smoke from 
tobacco has (ammonia) vapor which irritates the throat and nose. It has 
been suggested that owing to the incomplete character of the combustion, 
tobacco smoke contains a small amount of (carbon monoxide), a pois- 
onous gas. Experience shows that the use of tobacco may affect .(diges- 
tion), or cause serious disturbances of the (heart) and impair the work 
of the (nervous system).” 


Multiple Response. Instead of leaving a blank for the pupil to fill in, 
we may put down a number of possible responses only one of which is 
suitable, and let the pupil choose his answer. Example: 

Shylock is a character in “King Lear’, “Tempest”, (“Merchant of 
Venice”), “Cymbeline”, “Two Gentlemen of Verona”, “Julius Caesar”, 
“Midsummer Nights Dream”. The number of responses given depends 
upon the opinion of the person constructing the examination, but five or 
seven responses have been found to be relatively satisfactory. 


True-false. The pupil may be given a number of statements, some of 
which are true, and some false. He is expected to identify these and 
mark them. Example: 

The South has always looked upon the question of slavery primarily 
as a moral tssue. true (false). The use of alcoholic beverages prepares 
the way for many other diseases. (true) false. 

Best Answer. This is much like the multiple response type except that 
instead of merely one word being supplied for each response, a complete 
sentence is supplied. Example: 

The study of arithmetic is useful because, 1. (it fits us for our daily 
life). 2. It makes teachers give us good marks. 3. It shows us how to 
buy things with money. 


The plays of Shakespeare are still widely read, 1. because they are 
full of exciting stories about pirates, 2. we can’t graduate from high school 
unless we study them, 3. (its philosophy is universal and applicable to all 
races and nations). 

Matching Exercises. This kind of examination consists of giving two 
lists of things which are connected in paragraphs but which are not ar- 
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ranged in order. The pupil is supposed to indicate by numbers the para- 
graphs that should go together. Example: 


AUTHOR 


1. Sir Walter Scott 
2. Shakespeare 

3. Goldsmith 

4. John Bunyan 

5. Swift 


Book 


(3) Vicar of Wakefield 

(1) Ivanhoe 

(5) Gulliver’s Travels 

(4) Pilgrim’s Progress 

(2) All’s Well that Ends Well 


Identification. This type of test is very similar to the best answer 
method except that the possible answers are expanded into more of a 
descriptive paragraph. 

It should not be thought that an examination should be particularly 
of any one of the foregoing examination methods. In fact, the best exam- 
inations are those which contain a liberal sampling from most of the 
different types. Complicated statistical standards have shown that each 
of the foregoing types has some particular advantages and for this reason 
it is advisable to include a number of different types. 

Although these various methods of examinations look somewhat 
formidable, they are really no different from the old methods of exam- 
ination except that they are better. They do not constitute any cure-all 
for educational difficulties, but they do afford us a more reliable and 
accurate way of measuring to what extent the pupils have absorbed our 
instruction and in how far they have developed the ability to organize 
their thought. 

It might well be kept in mind that an objective examination should 
actually measure what it purports to measure, that it should measure 
accurately and precisely, that the examination should lighten the work 
of both teacher and pupil, and lastly that it should provide a basis of 
comparison of one pupil with another. 
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It is not my purpose to present in these columns my own observations, but ta 
present what I have gathered from other teachers. In this number of THE Quar- 
TERLY, we shall have the teacher's treatment of “Objectives” and “Misfits”. 


If it is true that there are certain objectives of secondary education, it must 
be irne that we should get these objectives over to our students. The objectives of 
secondary education as set forth in the Report of the Committce on the Reorgan- 
ization of Secondary Education are: (1) health, (2) command of fundamentals, 
(3) worthy home membership, (4) civic education, (5) vocational education, (6) 
worthy use of leisure, and (7) ethical and religious character. 


These objectives must be translated into life realities by the teacher through 
courses of study and school activities. The following departmental presentations 
are helpful, and will be good material for faculty meetings. 


How May I Secure Through My Department the 
Objectives of Secondary Education? 


THROUGH AGRICULTURE 
By Myron R. Harris 


Health. Everything depends on good health. Poor health is a big 
handicap. Agriculture has a wonderful tendency to give to its students 
strong bodies. It takes them outdoors and keeps them out. Indoor classes 
can be only a fraction of the course of study. Fresh air and exercise go 
hand in hand with agriculture. 


Fundamental Processes. The farmer must keep books. He must 
forever be putting down expenses, of which there are many, and income, 
if any. His work must be careful, his figures accurate. They tell the 
whole story of his business. 


The agriculturist must keep informed on the operations of other 
farmers and on government investigations. All the material is to be had 
for the reading. His bookkeeping, his reading, and his experience give 
him un intelligent basis on which to work out his problems. How can 
he improve his trees most quickly and cheaply? How can he fatten his 
hogs, keeping in mind their condition, natural tendencies of breed, and 
available time and means? How can he increase yields? Where is the 
point where profitable expenditure leaves off and waste begins, where 
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increase in crops ceases to pay in proportion to increase in expenditure? 
He must experiment, observe, and reach right conclusions. 

Worthy Home Membership. The agriculturist is on the home plant, 
and he is with his family a greater part of the time than is the usual busi- 
ness man. He can, therefore, take over his share of home duties, and of 
the care and instruction of his children. The agricultural instructor has 
an opportunity to become intimately acquainted with his pupils. He 
oversees their home work and helps them solve their problems. 

Vocation. Agriculture is a necessary vocation. Someone must pro- 
duce food. The rancher is a producer. This makes for self-respect, for 
happiness and contentment. Agriculture is, moreover, an interesting voca- 
tion, and appeals to a variety of natures. Its outdoor life appeals to the 
lover of the open spaces. Its problems invite the student and scientist. 
All the branches of natural science bring their students to the soil. The 
ranch or farm is the most dependable source of income; wherever the 
proficient agriculturist goes, he will prosper. 

Citizenship. Health, intelligence, love of family, industry, and con- 
tentment are necessary attributes of the good citizen. The instructor in 
agriculture has abundant opportunity to develop these virtues in his pupils. 

Leisure. Agriculture is full of potential hobbies to fill our spare time. 
There are so many interesting facts about the myriad forms of life around 
us. Insects and birds have always been the victims of boyish interest. 
Change the word “victim” to “subject”, and the study may be profitable 
as well as fascinating. The same observation applies to plants. Much 
can be done in a small place, and plants respond to work and interest so 
quickly that one is never disappointed. 

Character. But what shall be said of ethical character? But we 
already have it. It is the result and combination of the other six objectives. 
When one has combined good health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, good citizenship, interesting, self-respecting and 
lucrative vocation, and worthy use of leisure, he can scarcely fail to possess 
an ethical character. 





THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
By J. H. PAULIN 


In writing this paper I am thinking of Junior High School boys and 
of the woodwork division in particular. The same things would be true to 
a greater or less extent in the machine shop, the drawing room or any of 
the other divisions. 

Health. Physical exercises needed in the handling of tools are con- 
ducive to physical health, above that of the ordinary class room. Physical 
strength is necessary to the successful completion of a project. The in- 
structor has opportunities for talks on many health topics. 

Fundamental Processes. The student must know how to read his 
ruler, gauges and other tools quickly and correctly. Mathematics is con- 
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stantly being used. Design calls for the operation of many principles of 
geometry. The instructor has opportunity of showing the student the 
practical application of the mathematics he learns in the class room. Oral 
and written English are necessary. Correct use of English should be 
insisted upon. 

Worthy Home Membership. How long we suffer from the door that 
sticks, the hinges that squeak, the faucet that leaks, the flat iron that only 
operates part of the time, and so on, all because we do not know just 
how to fix them. The fact that the boy is taught how the many little un- 
conveniences of the home can be overcome with little effort surely leads 
to more worthy home membership. 

Vocation. The boy has an opportunity through actual work to find 
himself ; to discover what lines of work he likes and what he dislikes. The 
effort is made to guide the boy into the vocation that he is best suited for. 
As Professor Thomas H. Briggs, of Columbia University, says, “By the 
time the boy has reached his tenth grade he should have settled into a 
course leading to training in a definite vocation”. The limited number 
of trade courses that can be offered in the shop can be supplemented by 
trips through various local industrial plants. Wage and working condi- 
tions can be studied. 

Citizenship. The freedom of the shop gives many opportunities io 
teach citizenship. Several boys may want to use, at the same time, some 
tool, of which there is only one. Co-operation is necessary. One of the 
qualities of good citizenship is clear, independent thinking. In the shop 
the student is placed largely upon his own resources. I have only one rule 
in the shop; that is the one word, “Think”, printed in large letters in front 
of the class room. 

Leisure. A worthy use of our leisure time demands that we appre- 
ciate the beautiful and better things of life. An appreciation of the differ- 
ence between good design, good architecture, good construction and poor 
design, poor architecture, and poor construction, can be developed in the 
shop. The creative ability also can be developed until it becomes a hobby 
from which much useful and pleasant enjoyment may be gained. Witness 
the night classes in the woodshop. The enrollment in this course is always 
full. Men spend many leisure hours here in useful and constructive work. 

Ethical Character is the result of the gradual development of all our 
capacities in right directions. The shop instructor has a chance to get 
close to the individual boy, giving him an opportunity to inspire to right 
living, as perhaps no other teacher has. The creative ability developed 
and the sense of independence gained in the shop are qualities of character 
that contribute much toward the aims and ends of public education. 
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THROUGH AMERICANIZATION 
By FvioreNce H. Gopiey 


I am an Americanization teacher, the home teacher of a large water 
front school. My work is outside the high school and almost entirely 
with adults, but the seven objectives blaze as brightly over this field of 
education as any other. 

Health. This comes first—the health of hardworking men, careless 
of the cough or little injury that may later cost them much; the health of 
ignorant women, pinning their faith in oid country tradition and fearful of 
the American doctor; the health of little children, some times subject to 
neglect that may have tragic consequences. Health teaching directly and 
indirectly runs through all my work. I prepare lessons for the men in 
evening school, different lessons suited to the women day time. I make 
trips to the clinic and baby center, piloting mothers who could not find 
their way alone. My advice is usually sought after confidence is estali- 
lished, and frequently acted upon with an exactitude that is touching. 

Fundamental Processes. My pupils have little need of much we stuff 
into the children. They have one monumental task, learning our language, 
and to help them break down the wall that shuts them away from us is 
the supreme task of the Americanization teachers. My pupils want des- 
perately to learn, but they are weighted down with doubts and inhibitions 
and befogged with deepest ignorance. This work is as different from 
ordinary teaching as rescuing a drowning man is different from making 
a small boy wash his ears. 


Worthy Home Membership. Our American ideal of manhood is some- 
thing very foreign to the immigrant who comes from countries where the 
woman is regarded as among the least of her husband’s possessions. The 
older generation usually cannot mend its ways, but the young men listen 
eagerly to expositions of American modes and morals. Sometimes the 
women learn their rights. I wish I could tell you of a little Portuguese 
woman whose eyes grew bright as she learned of the protection a woman 
could hope for from our laws, and she is now hewing her way out of a 
marriage that was degrading to herself and demoralizing for her children. 

Vocation. Here my hands are more or less tied. Seven years ago I 
preached and believed that coming to school led to a better job, but it is 
seldom true except with the better educated young newcomers. Economic 
pressure is too great for the unskilled laborer with a family to try new 
fields. His day laborer’s job is as much as he can hope for and he 
usually knows it. He comes to school for something else, an esthetic 
groping, a hunger for something that shall satisfy the spirit, an innate 
self-respect that leads him to self-improvement for improvement’s sake. 
I sometimes glimpse abilities by which a man might have lived comfortably, 
if they had been trained in time. It proves the need of vocational edu- 
cation. 


Citizenship. I should, perhaps, wax eloquent over citizenship. It is 
the end and aim of my professional existence, why I am harbored in the 
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schools. But I am not moved to eloquence except to urge all Americans 
to raise their citizenship to the standard some of my pupils display. 

Leisure. It’s the working man’s leisure that he devotes to his educa- 
tion, and he is open to suggestion as to how to spend time not provided 
for at school. It is to the school that the foreign-born are looking now for 
much of their recreation. 

Ethical Character. How anyone can escape with less than 100% 
ethical character after the six other aims have been fully attended to, 
puzzles me; but that is aside from the point. My pupils come to me with 
their character pretty well established. I cannot hope to mould it. 





THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Vera W. INGRAM 


The seven cardinal principles of secondary education seem, by their 
nature, to have been drawn up by a committee composed of individuals 
primarily interested in physical education and public speaking. In these 
two fields there is no end of ways and means of securing those objectives. 

Physical Education. Health is the “pass word” of physical education, 
the principles of which are the foundation of all physical education pro- 
grams. By means of our daily exercises we give the normal individual 
that feeling of exhilaration which increases his power of efficiency and 
self respect. Through our physical examinations we ascertain the physical 
deficiencies of the various students with whom we deal. They are then 
classified in such a manner that each individual need may be met, scien- 
tifically. The subnormals and the abnormals are given the proper stimulus 
for the feeling of well being. By means of sports and the accompanying 
or voluntary training, we encourage the most advantageous way to health- 
ful sleeping, eating,and exercise. 

Public Speaking. Physical self respect, the feeling of exhilaration and 
well being, are of greatest importance in the field of public speaking, for 
in that field, as in almost no other, one must have poise, carriage, and 
mobility of body to set off the excellence of one’s subject and subsequent 
treatment of the subject. 

These two fields of activity supplement each other in the development 
of physical and mental power, health, and culture, which are essential to 
worthy home membership, good citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character. They encourage interest in athletics, art, literature, 
plays, and musicals. When the body and mind are healthy and active, 
the spirit uniting them is bound to be discerning and harmonious. 

Fundamentals. As to the command of fundamental processes and the 
vocational objective, physical education and public speaking still share 
honors with other school activities. Reading, writing, and the arithmetical 
sense of proportion, reasoning and judgment, are developed to a high 
degree, especially in the field of debating. Speed and accuracy are charac- 
teristic of students cultivating the art of debate. Oral and written ex- 
pression and interpretation are the most valuable results of an effective 
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command of fundamental processes, as well as of prime importance to 
successful vocational training. 

Physical education and public speaking give complementary support 
to poise of body and mind, self respect, and well-being, and furnish the 
student with an appreciation of and dynamic interest in his chosen work. 
A student so trained will be “alive”, his attitude toward life will be appre- 
ciative, and he will be co-operative with society in meeting his responsi- 
bilities. 





THROUGH MECHANICAL DRAWING 
By JoHN HomMewoop 


The seven cardinal principles of education are well covered in the 
following explanation of the relation of mechanical drawing to the other 
departments of the school: 

Physical Education. The student is cautioned about careless sitting, 
misuse of the eyes in working too close to the drawing board, and the 
dangers involved by carelessly handling instruments. 

English. Correct spelling, punctuation, and simply constructed sen- 
tences are a necessity on a drawing. Some drawings are not clear when 
not accompanied with notes; these notes should be definite in their mean- 
ing. 

Mathematics. Mechanical drawing is the playground for mathematics. 
Mensuration, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, and trigonometry are indis- 
pensable to a draftsman. 

Chemistry. The making of blueprints brings out a desire to know 
more of the subject of chemistry. The student sees the result of the 
action of the sun’s rays upon the two chemicals combined on the paper; 
he also sees the part played by another chemical in restoring a print that 
has been over exposed. 

Art. A drawing, in order to be pleasing to the eye as well as to answer 
its fundamental purpose, must be arranged in such a way as to maintain 
a balance. Freehand drawing is indispensable to a draftsman; he must 
be able to make sketches of objects. 

Foreign Language. The terms used in drawing are, to a great extent, 
derived from Latin or Greek. The student is urged to look up the mean- 
ing of terms he is not familiar with, so that he will thoroughly understand 
their meaning. 

Citizenship. The students in mechanical drawing are working to- 
gether in such a way as to bring out the spirit of co-operation and good 
citizenship. 

Vocation. The vast majority of young people will eventually enter 
some kind of gainful employment. Mechanical drawing is in itself a 
vocation in which there are untold opportunities. One who can produce 
a drawing that can be read intelligently by another is better fitted for many 
lines of work. 


The course in mechanical drawing is not for the sole purpose of 
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enabling a student to earn a living as a draftsman. It serves to sharpen 
the mind by constant visualization and reasoning, to bring the mind and 
hand into better co-ordination, to cultivate grace in handling a pencil, and 
in training the student to think and to concentrate. 


WHAT TO DO WITH MISFITS 


Solution by 
Marie L. Myers 


The “misfit”, so-called, is a student who does not succeed in his work 
or who does not co-operate in the social life and discipline of the group 
to which he belongs. The student’s teacher, preferably his advisor, or one 
who knows him best, should make a special investigation of all available 
data about him, in order to find out the cause or causes of his lack of 
adjustment. All past records about him should be examined ; his scholar- 
ship, data collected on his I. Q. in an attempt to determine whether or 
not he is capable mentally of the course he is following; an investigation 
of his physical condition and state of health ; his home conditions, his tastes 
and likes, ambitions and future plans. Having determined by this means 
the probable cause of the difficulties, the teacher is in a position to advise 
the student how to help himself to alleviate and alter the situation, as the 
student in most cases is very desirous of doing. Perhaps his course 
should be changed. Usually the misfit, if physically capable, is pursuing a 
course of which he is mentally incapable, and at which he could never 
succeed. He can be guided into a line of work, however, by a wise and 
sympathetic teacher, in which he will find more pleasure and happiness 
because of a greater degree of success. 


Solution by 
Pau. S. HUNGERFORD 


This problem is little more than that of individual differences. There 
may be many reasons for a student not being fitted for a certain course. 
It may be due to his lack of interest, or to various other causes such as 
poor health, lack of proper guidance, or he may be mentally abnormal. 

In solving this problem the teacher should first ascertain, if possible, 
the cause of the pupil’s failure. If the fault is due to lack of interest or 
guidance, the solution of the problem is largely the teacher’s; if the trou- 
ble comes from poor health, the teacher again is respsonsible to see that 
medical attention is provided. 

If the pupil is mentally abnormal, and unfitted for the work there surely 
must be something he can do. Vocational subjects are good for such 
students. The teacher should guide such pupils into vocational classes. 
Individual instruction is also suggested. 
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Solution by 
ANNA ADELSON 


The Los Angeles city schools have met the problem of adjusting the 
child considered a “misfit” by placing him in one of three rooms—oppor- 
tunity, development, or adjustment room. These rooms are under the 
supervision of the Department of Psychology and Research, and each 
child is given a mental test and intelligence tests to determine in which 
room he should be placed. As far as the child is concerned, he is not 
stamped as a “misfit”, but is given an opportunity to work in a smaller 
group (usually 22 in number) where he can mingle with children of his 
own abilities and capacities, and where he can work at his own rate of 
speed. 

As I had charge of a girls’ opportunity room for the past two years, 
I had excellent opportunity to make studies of the girls under my super- 
vision. For the most part, these girls ranged in age from 14 to 16 years 
and were actually doing low fifth or sixth grade academic work. As I 
did not have to follow the regular course of study, I had ample oppor- 
tunity to study each individual case. I delved very carefully, and in a 
way unknown to these girls, into the causes of their backwardness or the 
reasons why they did not fit into the regular grade. 


Solution by 
V. E. So_vAson 


The most important thing is to determine the cause and to remove it, 
if possible. If a pupil is trying to do his best in a class, and yet can not 
keep up the work, it may be that he has not the necessary preparation, or 
that he is not of the same mental ability as the other members of the class. 
If his difficulty is due to insufficient preparation, he should cover such 
preparatory work before he proceeds. If it is due to general dullness and 
lack of mental ability, the pupils deserves sympathy, help, and co-operation 
on the part of the teacher. My sympathy is always for the pupils who 
have good attitude and strive to advance, yet are handicapped by a lack 
of normal alertness and mental ability to grasp things quickly. 

Pupils may also be misfits because they have no interest or aptitude 
for the work they are required to do. Here the first thing to do is to 
arouse the interest of the pupil in the special subject. If he does not have 
an aptitude for the special subject in question, he had better make a change 
as soon as possible and take up work to which he is more adaptable. There 
are many kinds of misfits and there are many causes for misfits. The 
causes must first of all be ascertained, and then the remedy determined. 
Pupils, like adults, are often misfits, not due to lack of ability but rather 
due to misdirected energy and participation in work for which they are 
ill fitted. The remedy in most cases is substitution. 
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Solution by 
H. Lee Pecuota 


As no provision is made for misfits in my department of woodshop, it 
is up to me to conceive a plan whereby I might constructively help such 
pupils to utilize their time to the most profitable advantage. I adopt this 
plan. 

1. Analyze the situation and remuve the cause of the condition if 
possible. 

2. Require pupils to complete a minimum amount of fundamental work. 
I try to intercorrelate this work with any subject or outside activity that 
I find they may be interested in. 

3. I stress academic and the technical phase of the work and substitute 
outside reading, reports, and written work for the mechanical work which 
they are not adapted for. 

4. I substitute work along any vocational line in which I can create 
an interest, such as radio, electricity, cobbling, drawing, designing or shop 
foremanship, in the place of required woodwork. 


Solution by 
WELLs SMITH 


A “misfit” is one that does not fit well into the school work as ordinarily 
planned, particularly the traditional courses of study. In other words, the 
“misfit” is the unusual type of pupil. What shall we do with him? 

In the first place, it is well to bear in mind that being unusual does 
not necessarily mean to be inferior. Some of our brightest pupils have 
been thought of as “misfits”. Every child is born with certain capacities. 
Perhaps Socrates could never have become a Mozart, nor Mozart a 
Socrates. 

The solution of the problem is simple. Find what the interests and 
capacities of the “misfit” are, and then provide work in harmony with 
them. One example that came under my observation will illustrate. The 
boy’s name was . His class work was poor; he would 
waste his time drawing pictures of any and everything. He even drew 
them of his teachers. Complaints were made. A little investigation re- 
vealed that the boy had real artistic ability. We provided him an oppor- 
tunity to follow his interests as best we could. Today he holds an 
important position in Boston, doing work for which he had capacity. 
The solution, therefore, is simple: Find what the “misfit” can do and 
let him do it. Provide work that fits him. 
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I. EDUCATIONAL TESTS 
A. Mental Ability Tests 


1. Miller Mental Ability Test: W. 
S. Miller, University of Minn.; World 
Book Co. 1921. $1.00 per 25, specimen 
including manual, 25c; Grades tested, 
7-12; Time required, 30 minutes. 


Purpose: To measure mental ability. 
The test is in three parts. Test 1, a 
combination of the disarranged sen- 
tences test and the directions test. 
Test 2, a control association test which 
serves as a vocabulary test. Test 3, 
a modified mixed relations or anal- 
ogies test. 


2. Otis Group Intelligence Scale: 
Arthur S. Otis, Test Editor, World 
Book Co. Publisher: World Book Co. 
1919. $1.40 per 25, key 20c, manual 
30c. Grades tested, 5-12; Time re- 
quired, “Time limit” test, 1 hr. 

Purpose: An absolute point scale 
designed to measure scientifically and 
rapidly in groups, native mental abil- 
ity; the results of the test to be used 
for any administrative need. 


3. Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability: Lewis M. Terman, Professor 
of Education, Stanford University. 
World Book Co. 1920. $1.55 per 25; 
Specimen set 15c, postpaid; Grades 
tested, 7-12; Time required, “Time 
limit” test, 35 minutes. 

It is composed of ten separate tests 
as follows: ‘(1) information; (2) best 
answer; (3) word meaning; (4) logical 
selection; (5) arithmetic; (6) sentence 
meaning; (7) analogies; (8) mixed 
sentences; (9) classification and (10) 
number series. 


Purpose: By means of a group test 
to obtain a measure of intelligence for 
purposes of classifying pupils, voca- 
tional guidance, and other administra- 
tive needs. 


B. Subject Matter Tests 
1. Commercial 


1. A Series of Tests in Gregg Short- 
hand, Test A-i Reading Ability: Elmer 
Hoke, Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa. Gregg Publishing Co. 1922. 


30c per 13 tests, single copy, 3c; 
Grades tested, classes in shorthand; 
Time required, 3 minutes. 

Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
to read shorthand, composed of 2 busi- 
ness letters to be read; choice of words 
is also required. 


2. A Series of Tests in Gregg Short- 
hand. Test B-1 and B-2. Speed in 
Writing: Elmer Hoke, Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Annville, Pa. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. 1922. 30c per 13 tests, single 
copy, 3c; Grades tested, any class in 
shorthand; Time required, 3 minutes. 


Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
to write shorthand. Two forms are 
given, B-1 and B-2. Each test is com- 
posed of a list of 400 words, printed 
in both longhand and_ shorthand. 
Pupils are required to write the short- 
hand outlines neatly and rapidly. 


3. A Series of Tests in Gregg Short- 
hand: Test C-1-10, Vocabulary: Elmer 
Hoke, Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa. Gregg Publishing Co. 1922. 
30c per 13 tests, single copy, 3c; 
Grades tested, classes in shorthand; 
Time required, not “time limit” test. 

Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
to use the 1000 most common words 
and the 500 most common phrases. 
It is composed of a series of 10 tests. 


4. Blackstone’s Stenographic Profi- 
ciency Tests: E. G. Blackstone, Pub- 
lisher, World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. For use in com- 
mercial schools, grades 9 to 12. Time 
required, 3 minutes. $1.00 per package 
of 25, for either Form A, B, C, D or E. 
Specimen set containing one each of 
the five forms, a manual of directions, 
a percentile graph, and a class record, 
25c. 

Purpose: To measure proficiency in 
typewriting. Five forms are given: A, 
B, C, D, and E. These forms measure 
proficiency of progress at different 
stages of development. 


5. Cody’s Commercial Tests and 
How to Use Them: Sherwin Cody, 
Managing Director, Business Stand- 
ards Association. World Book Co. 
1919, $1.20 per single copy; Grades 
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tested, no information; Time required, 
5-20 minutes each. 


Purpose: To measure business abil- 
ity of pupils. Part II consists of tests 
on all phases of business abilities; as 
tests in letterwriting, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, English, Arithmetic, etc. 
The tests are designed to measure stu- 
dents’ work in terms of business stand- 
ards, 


6. Measuring Scale for Gregg Short- 
hand and Penmanship: Elmer R. 
Hoke, Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa. Gregg Publishing Company. 
1922. 25c per single copy; Grades 
tested, classes studying shorthand; 
Time required, 2 to 5 minutes. 

Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
to write shorthand. The scale is com- 
posed of sixteen samples of shorthand 


writing, ranging in value from 0.0 to 
95.0. 


7. Prognostic Test of Stenographic 
Ability: Elmer Hoke, Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Annville, Pa. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 285 Fifth Ave, New York 
City. 1922. In experimental stage; 
1%c each for experimental material; 
Grades tested, Pupils studying sten- 
ography; Time required, 20-30 min- 
utes. 

Purpose: To predict stenographic 
ability. There are six tests: (1) Motor 
reaction, (2) Speed of writing, (3) 
Quality of writing, (4) Speed of read- 
ing, (5) Memory, (6) Spelling and (7) 
Symbols. 


8. Thurstone’s Typist Test: L. L. 
Thurstone, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burg. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
1922. $1.50 per 25; Grades tested, no 
information; Time required, not a 
“time limit” test. 


Purpose: To select office clerks for 
typists and Junior stenographers. It 
is composed of three parts: I—Con- 
sists of a typewritten copy that has 
been corrected, Part I]—Consists of 
items in tabular form under proper 
headings, Part I1I—Consists of sixty 
words, some of which are misspelled. 


2. English. 
a. Composition. 


1. Briggs’ English Form test: 
Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Bureau of Pub- 
lication, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1921. 90c per 100, Alpha 
or Beta; Grades tested, 7-9; Time re- 
quired, not “time limit” tests. 


Purpose: To measure the pupil’s 
knowledge of the common elements 
of English composition. It is com- 
posed of two parallel forms, Alpha and 
Beta, of equal difficulty and alike in 
plan. Each test consists of twenty 
sentences to be punctuated. 


2. Hudelson’s Typical Composition 
Ability Scale: Earl Hudelson, Univer- 
sity of Minn. Publisher, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Ill. 1923. $1.00 per 25. Single copy, 
10c. Teacher’s Handbook separate, 
10c. Grades tested are first through 
University. Time required, 20 min- 
utes. 

Purpose: To classify pupils fairly 
in composition. It enables the writing 
proficiency of each pup‘l and of classes 
and schools to be objectively and ac- 
curately measured. Provides pupils 
with an incentive and immediate goal 
for self-competition. 


.3. Cross English Test: E. A. Cross, 
Teachers’ College, Greeley, Col. Pub- 
lisher, World Book Company, Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York. 1925. $1.20 
for 25 examination booklets with 1 
manual of directions, 1 key and 1 
class record, for Form A, or Form B, 
or Form C. Specimen set of 1 exami- 
nation, 1 manual of directions, 1 key 
to each form and 1 class record for 
25c. Used as final examination for 
high school seniors. 

Purpose: To measure general abil- 
ity in English, spelling, pronunciation, 
sentence structure, punctuation, verb 
forms, pronoun forms, idiomatic ex- 
pressions, and miscellaneous faulty ex- 
pressions. 


4. Lewis’ English Composition 
Scales: (For Measuring Business and 
Social Correspondence): Ervin E, 
Lewis, Flint, Mich, World Book Co. 
1923. 25c; Grades tested, 4-12; Time 
required to evaluate the pupil’s prod- 
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uct, 2 to 10 minutes, depending upon 
the experience of the scorer. 


Purpose: To provide a series of 
samples of known values by which to 
evaluate the products of a pupil in the 
writing of order letters, application 
letters, narrative social letters, exposi- 
tory social letters, and simple narra- 
tion. 


5. Diagnostic Tests in English Com- 
position: Capitalization Test by S. L. 
Pressey and E. V. Bowers, price 75c 
per 100; Punctuation Test by S. L. 
Pressey and Helen Ruhlen, price 75c 
per 100; Grammar Test by F. R. Conk- 
ling and S. L. Pressey, price $1.50 per 
100; Sentence Structure Test by F. R. 
Conkling and S. L. Pressey, price $1.50 
per 100; sample set including all four 
tests, 15c. All authors, Ohio State 
University. Publisher, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Ill. 


Purpose: To show the frequent ten- 
dencies to error. Based on careful 
analytical study of present usage in 
Magazines, newspapers, and business 
and social letters. Median scores for 
each state in the United States as well 
as for Canada are given. 


6. Van Wagenen English Composi- 
tion Scales: M. J. Van Wagenen, 
University of Minn. World Book Co. 
1923. 25c per single copy, net. Time 
required to score, 2-10 minutes. 


Purpose: It is composed of separate 
scales for exposition, narration, and 
description. Thought content, struc- 
ture and mechanics are scored separ- 
ately and averaged for a general merit 
score. 


7. Willing Scale for Measuring 
Written Composition: W. H. Willing. 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 1920. 9c per single 
copy, 3 or more copies, 6c each; Grades 
tested, 4-9; Time required, 25 minutes 
for writing and correcting papers. 

Purpose: To measure “story value” 
and “form value.” The scale is com- 
posed of eight compositions, ranging 
in value from 20 to 90. Two qualities 
recognized; “Story value” means com- 
pleteness and “form value” is deter- 


mined by number of mistakes found 
in spelling, etc. 


b. Grammar and Punctuation 


1. Charters’ Diagnostic Grammar 
Test: W. W. Charters, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburg. Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois; 
Published, no information. $1.50 for 
each part, 10c per sample; Grades 
tested, 7 and 8; Time required, not 
a “time limit” but will occupy two 
periods. 


Purpose: Diagnostic. It consists of 
Forms I and II. The test is composed 
of exercises on the use of verbs, pro- 
nouns, etc. 


2. Diagnostic Tests in English 
Grammar, Punctuation and Capitaliz- 
tion: S. L. Pressey, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Publisher, Psychology Depart- 
ment of Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 1922, revised 1923. 6c 
per single copy; Grades tested, 7 to 12 
and college; Time required, 5 minutes. 


Purpose: Diagnostic. 


c. Handwriting 


1. Ayres’ Handwriting Scale: L. P. 
Ayres, Russell Sage Foundation. Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 1917. 18¢ each, 3 copies or 
more, 14c; Grades tested, elementary 
or high school; Time required, 2 min- 
utes. 


Purpose: To measure speed and 
quality in handwriting. The scale is 
composed of eight specimens of hand- 
writing, arranged in the order of qual- 
ity from 20 to 90. Speed is counted 
or determined by counting the number 
of letters written in the time given for 
the test. 


2. Palmer Handwriting Scale: A. N. 
Palmer. Publisher, A. N. Palmer 
Company, 30 Irving Place, New York 
City. For grades 1 to 8. 

Purpose: To measure improvement 
of handwriting of individual pupils by 
comparison with standards. 


3. Zaner’s Handwriting Scale: C. P. 
Zaner. Publisher, Zaner & Bloser 
Company, 118 N. High Street, Colum- 
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bus, Ohio. For grades 1 to 12. 

Purpose: To provide a measure for 
the results obtained from teaching 
handwriting. There are three scales 
in this group. 


d. Language 


1. Charters’ Diagnostic Language 
Tests: W. W. Charters, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburg. Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington. Illinois. 1918, revised 
1922. 80c each part, sample 10c; Grades 
tested 2 to 12c; Time required, not 
“time limit” test. 


Purpose: Diagnostic. It consists of 
five separate tests. miscellaneous A 
and B, Verbs A and B, and Pronouns. 
Each contains 40 sentences, some cor- 
rect and some incorrect. 


2. Wilsen J.anguace Error Tests: 
G. M. Wilson, Boston University. 
World Book Co. 1923. $1.25 per 25, 
specimen. 15c: Grades tested, 3 to 12; 
Time reauired, 5 to 15 minutes. 

Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
and to detect common language errors. 
It consists of three short stories, each 
containing twenty-eight language er- 
rors, which research studies have 
shown to be the most common errors. 
Correcting the story is done by the 
pupil. 


e. Poetry. 


1. Abbott-Trabue’s Exercises in 
Judging Poetry: Allen Abbott and 
M. R. Trabue, (Abbott) Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, (Trabue) 
University of North Carolina. Pub- 
lisher, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 1921. 
$7.50 per 1000; single copy, 8c, series 
X or Y; Grades tested, 7 to 12; Time 
required, 45 minutes. 

Purpose: To measure appreciation 
of poetry. It consists of two parallel 
series of poems. X and Y. The series 
are equal in difficulty and each series 
— of 13 sets of poems of four 
each. 


f. Reading. 


1. Thorndike’s Test of Word Knowl- 
edge: E. L. Thorndike, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. Publisher, 
Mason W. Gray, East High School, 
Rochester, New York. 1921. $1.50 per 
100; Grades tested, 4 to 10; Time re- 
quired, 20 minutes. 


Purpose: To measure word knowl- 
edge of pupils. The test is composed 
of 100 exercises. Each exercise con- 
tains several words. The first word in 
the exercise is the keyword; the pupils 
are to find the other words in the 
exercise that mean the same. 


2. Monroe Silent Reading Tests: W. 
S. Monroe, University of Illinois. Pub- 
lisher, Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill. Revision of 
test, 1925. Each test consists of 2 par- 
allel forms. Test 2 for grades 6, 7, and 
8. 90c per hundred. Test 3 for high 
school pupils, $1.00 per hundred. In 
ouantities less than 100, 1%4c per copy. 
Specimen set, both forms of any one 
test, 10c. Specimen set, all forms of 
all tests, 20c. 


Purpose: To test the reading ability 
of the pupils in the various grades. 
Form 3 is issued in two tests which 
were so satisfactory as not to necessi- 
tate revision at the time Forms 1 and 
2 were revised. 


’ 3. Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale: 
E. L. Thorndike and W. A. McCall, 
(Thorndike) Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, (McCall) Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Pub- 
lisher, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1920. 
$2.00 per 100; Grades tested, 2 to 12; 
Time required, 20 to 30 minutes. 

Purpose: To measure comprehen- 
sion in reading. The scale is composed 
of ten or eleven paragraphs, arranged 
in order of difficulty. Ten forms of 
approximately equal difficulty are 
available. 


4. Van Wagenen Reading Scales: 
M. J. Van Wagenen, University of 
Minn. Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 1922. Per 100 
for either History, Science or Litera- 
ture tests, $3.00; Grades tested, 7 to 
12; Time required, about 50 minutes. 


Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
to read and comprehend English litera- 
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ture, history or general science. There 
are three separate scales, one dealing 
with English literature, one with his- 
tory, and one with general science. 
Each scale is made up of fifteen para- 
graphs, arranged in three groups. 


g. Spelling 


1. Iowa Spelling Scale: E. J. Ash- 
baugh, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Publisher, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1919. Not for dis- 
tribution; Grades tested, 2 to 8; Time 
required, no information. 


Purpose: To measure spelling ability 
of elementary school pupils. The scale 
is composed of 2977 words arranged in 
three separate scales. Scale 1 contains 
28 steps and is designed for grades 2, 
3, and 4. Words are of approximately 
equal difficulty. Grades 6, 7, and 8 con- 
tain fifteen steps. 


2. Seven-S Spelling Scale: T. H. 
Briggs and T. L. Kelley, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Publisher, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1920. 40c 
per single copy; Grades tested, 7 to 12; 
Time required, about 15 minutes. 


Purpose: To measure spelling ability 
of pupils. The scales are composed 
of sixteen lists of 20 words, each 
standardized in sentences. Words to 
be spelled are incorporated in sen- 
tences; the sentences containing the 
words to be spelled are read, then the 
words are pronounced. 


3. The Buckingham Extension of 
the Ayres Spelling Scale: B. R. Buck- 
ingham, Ohio State University. Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois. 1918. 14c per single copy, 12c 
each, for 3 or more copies; Grades 
tested, 2 to 9, inclusive; Time re- 
quired, not a “time limit” test. 

Purpose: To measure spelling ability 
of pupils. It is composed of 1505 
words. Words in each column are of 
approximately equal spelling difficulty. 


h. Vocabulary 


1. The Inglis Tests of English Vo- 
cabulary: Alexander Inglis, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 


versity. Publisher, Ginn & Company, 
New York, N. Y. Forms A and B 
are available for distribution. Stand- 
ards given for 9th, 10th. 11th and 12th 
grades. 72c for package of 30 tests 
of either form, including directions, 
key, standards and class record. 


Purpose: This test is designed to 
measure the student’s knowledge of in- 
telligent general reader’s vocabulary. 
Test of reading vocabulary rather than 
of active vocabulary. Can be used to 
diagnose the student’s ability to use 
language and to guide educational en- 
deavors. 


2. Briggs Dictionary Test: T. H. 
Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1923. Publisher, G. C. 
Marian & Co.; Supplied by American 
Book Company. Time required to 
give to 7th grade pupils is 2 hours and 
about 80 minutes for those in the 12th. 
This is not a speed test. 


Purpose: To test familiarity with 
use of dictionary. Key provided. No 
standards given. 


3. Technical Vocabularies by Sub- 
jects: Publisher, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, III. 
The tests are as follows: (1) Gram- 
mar and Composition (English, 
French, Latin, German), a test of four 
pages, 40c for a package of 35; (2) 
Literature, 8 pages, 75c for 35 copies; 
(3) Arithmetic, 4 pages, 40c for 35; 
(4) Algebra and Geometry, 8 pages, 
75¢ for 35; (5) History, 8 pages, 75c 
for 35; (6) General Science, 16 pages, 
$1.50 for 35; (7) Biology, 16 pages, 
$1.50 for 35; (8) Chemistry, 16 pages, 
$1.50 for 35; (9) Geography, 12 pages, 
$1.10 for 35; (10) Physics, 12 pages, 
$1.10 for 35; (11) Physiology, 12 pages, 
$1.10 for 35, (12) Home Economics, 16 
pages. $1.50 for 35; (13) Manual Train- 
ing, 8 pages, 75c for 35; (14) Art, 40c 
for 35; (15) Music, 4 pages, 40c for 
35. Sample of any one section, 5c. 
Sample set of all sections, 75c. 

Purpose: Diagnostic tests to deter- 
mine specific weaknesses of a class 
or an individual student. These lists 
are catalogues of the important con- 
cepts in each subject. From the re- 
sults teachers will find out the terms 
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which a student does not know and so 
will haye a valuable indication of the 
topics on which the student needs 
help. 


3. Foreign Languages (Modern) 
a, German 


1. Placement Test in German: C. M. 
Purin and Ben D. Wood, Columbia 
University. Publisher, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Purpose: To establish bases for 
placement of the pupils in a class. 


2. American Council German Tests: 
Prepared for the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education and 
the Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, 1925, by Henmon (vocabulary), 
Purin and Wood-Purin, (comprehen- 
sion), Van Wagenen-Hubman (reading 
scales), and Morgan and Purin (gram- 
mar completion). Publisher, World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 


Purpose: To measure achievement 
in the pupil’s progress in vocabulary, 
comprehension, reading and grammar. 
For further information, address The 
Modern Language Bulletin, quarterly. 
Editor: George W. H. Shield, 1240 
South Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


b. French 


1. Comprehension and Grammar 
Test A: French: C. H. Handschin, 
Miami University. World Book Co. 
1919. $1.00 per 50, including key; 
Grades tested, Ist year classes in 
High School French; Time required, 
10 minutes. 

Purpose: Diagnosis of difficulties in 
French grammar. Is composed of six 
easy French sentences, Each sentence 
has a blank to be filled by the pupil. 
He studies these, then rewrites them 
on the reverse side, changing them as 
to person, number and tense. 


2. Handschin’s Silent Reading Test 
A: French: C. H. Handschin, Miami 
University. World Book Co. 1919. 


$1.00 per 50; Grades tested, Ist and 
2nd years of High School or Univer- 
sity; Time required, 5 minutes. 
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Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability. 
The test is composed of twelve ex- 
ercises. Each contains a statement 
followed by a question. Pupil’s answer 
is to be given in French. Sentences 
are arranged in order of difficulty. 


3. Henmon’s French Tests: V. A. 
C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin. 
World Book Co. 1921. 50c per pack- 
age; Grades tested, after at least first 
year of French has been studied; Time 
required, 8 minutes for vocabulary, 12 
minutes for sentences. 


Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
to reproduce sentences including vo- 
cabulary and grammatical principles 
studied. It is composed of two parts: 
(1) French Vocabulary Tests A and 
B, (2) French Sentence Tests I 
and II. 


4. Placement Test in French: Ben 
D. Wood, Albert A. Meras and Su- 
zanne Roth, Columbia University. 
Publisher, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 


Purpose: The results of this test in- 
dicate the placement of the pupil in 
vocabulary, comprehension and gram- 
mar. 


5. Iowa Placement Examinations in 
French: Van der Beke and G. D. Stod- 
dard, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Publisher, State University 
Press, Iowa City, Iowa, 1925. 


Purpose: To give a measure of the 
pupil’s achievement in vocabulary, 
grammar and silent reading, so as to 
enable the teacher to better place him 
in the group where he belongs. 


6. Achievement Tests in Vocabulary: 
French: Lawrence A. Wilkins, Di- 
rector, Modern Language Department, 
New York High Schools 1924. Pub- 
lished in Supplement to Petit Journal, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. 


Purpose: To measure achievement 
in extent of vocabulary, idioms, verbs, 
grammar, pronunciation, comprehen- 
sion and composition. Part I is the 
Elementary Test and Part II, the Ad- 
vanced Test. 
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7. American Council French Tests: 
Prepared for the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education and 
the Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, 1925. Part I, the Vocabulary and 
Grammar test, prepared by V. A. C. 
Henmon and Algernon Coleman. Part 
II, the Silent Reading and Written 
Composition test prepared by Algernon 
Coleman. Publisher, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 


York. 


Purpose: To test achievement in 
silent reading, composition, grammar 
and extent of vocabulary. Each part 
consists of a four page booklet with 
space for data regarding the pupil tak- 
ing the test. For further information, 
address The Modern Language Bulle- 
tin, quarterly. Editor: George W. H. 
Shield, 1240 South Main Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


c. Spanish. 


1. Handschin’s Modern Language 
Tests: Reading Test A: Spanish: C. H. 
Handschin, Miami University. World 
Book Co. 1919. $1.00 for 50, plus post- 
age; Grades tested, Ist and 2nd years 
of High School Spanish; Time re- 
quired, 5 minutes. 

Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
in elementary Spanish. The test is 
composed of two short connected par- 
agraphs in Spanish. The class reads it; 
then on the reverse side of paper, 
answers in Spanish or English the ten 
questions asked. 


2. Achievement Tests in Vocabulary: 
Spanish: Lawrence A. Wilkins, Direc- 
tor, Modern Language Department, 
New York High Schools. Published 
as Supplement to El Eco, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, New York, 
1924. Part I, Elementary; Part II, 
Advanced. 


Purpose: To measure achievement 
in vocabulary, idioms, verbs, grammar, 
comprehension and composition. 


3. Placement Test in Spanish: Ben 
D. Wood, Columbia University. Pub- 
lished by Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 


Purpose: To measure ability in vo- 
cabulary, comprehension and grammar 
so as to enable the teacher to place the 
pupil where he belongs. 


4. Iowa Placement Examination in 
Spanish: Van der Beke and G. D. Stod- 
dard, University of Iowa. Publisher, 
State University of Iowa Press, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


Purpose: To place the pupils accord- 
ing to their scores on the several parts 
of the test, in vocabulary, silent read- 
ing and grammar. 


5. American Council Spanish Tests: 
Prepared for the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education and 
the Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, 1925, by Russell (a full battery of 
tests), and Cartwright (a vocabulary 
test). Publisher, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Purpose: To measure achievement 
in the various divisions of foreign lan- 
guage study. For further information, 
address The Modern Language Bul- 
letin, quarterly. Editor: George W. H. 
Shield, 1240 South Main Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


4. Foreign Language (ancient) 
a. Latin. 


1, White Latin Test: Dorrance S. 
White. Publisher, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Either Form A or Form B in package 
of 25 booklets including a manual of 
directions, 1 key and 1 class record, 
$1.20. Specimen set of 1 examination, 
1 key, 1 manual of directions and 1 
class record, 20c postpaid. Test first, 
second, third and fourth year Latin 
students. 


Purpose: To measure growth in 
knowledge of Latin. Test consists of 
two parts; part I, a vocabulary test of 
100 words selected according to fre- 
quency of occurrence, and part II, a test 
in translation of sentences of increas- 
ingly difficult syntax. Scores may be 
used as basis for dividing students into 
sections according to ability. Tenta- 
tive semester norms are available for 
each year. 
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2. Godsey’s Diagnostic Latin Com- 
position Test: Forms I and II: Edith 
Godsey. W. L. Carr, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. Published, Form I, 
May 1922; Form II, April 1923. $1.00 
per 100; Grades tested, second to 
eighth semester of High School Latin; 
Time required, 30 minutes. 


Purpose: Diagnostic. It is composed 
of three sections of exercises, each 
with rules governing each correction. 


3. Henmon’s Latin Tests: V. A. C. 
Henmon, University of Wisconsin. 
World Book Co. 1917. (1, 2, 3, 4, and 
X) per package of 25, 50c, sample, 
10c; 9-12, Grades tested; Time re- 
quired, 8 minutes for vocabulary, 12 
minutes for sentences. 


Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
in vocabulary and sentence construc- 
tion. The tests are composed of vo- 
cabulary and sentence tests. There are 
five vocabulary tests: A, B, C, D, and 
X, and four sentence tests. 


4. Latin Vocabulary Tests: P. R. 
Stevenson. Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 1923. 
50c ver package, either I, II, or III, 
sample set, 15c; Grades tested, no in- 
formation; Time required, no informa- 
tion. 


5. Latin Derivative Test: P. R. Stev- 
son and W. W. Coxe, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Publisher, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, III, 
Comes in three forms. Form I, Form 
II, and Form III are 50c a package of 
each including 25 tests, a direction 


sheet and a scoring key. Sample set, 
15c. 


Purpose: To see if the pupils can 
recognize the Latin in English words. 
The pupils look at each English word 
given and think of the Latin word or 
words from which the English syl- 
lables may be derived. Then in a 
column of Latin words the pupil under- 
scores the one which forms an i:npor- 
tant part of the English word. 


6. Ullman-Kirby Latin Composition 
Test: B. L. Ullman—T. J. Kirby, 
(Ullman) University of Kansas, 
(Kirby) University of Iowa. Pub- 
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lisher, Extension Division, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1922. $1.00 
per 100; Grades tested, all high school 
pupils after the end of the second se- 
mester’s work; Time required, 30 min- 
utes. 


Purpose: To measure comprehen- 
sion, The test is composed of ten para- 
graphs with questions on each. 


7. Latin Syntax Test: S. L. Pressey, 
Ohio State University. Publisher, 
Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. Package of 25 tests 
with one direction sheet, 50c. Sample 
set, 10c. 


Purpose: To test knowledge of syn- 


tax; a very easy test to give and to 
score. 


5. Social Science. 
a. Ancient History 


1. A Scale in Ancient History: L. 
W. Sackett, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 1919. Cost, no informa- 
tion; Grades tested, class in Ancient 
History; Time required, 45 minutes. 

Purpose: To test information of 
pupils. The scale is composed of eight 
tests: (1) Men-events, (2) Identifying 
prominent leaders, (3) Giving histori- 


_ cal significance of events, (4) Identi- 


fying the participants in important 
battles, (5) Events-dates, (6) Contri- 


.bution to civilization by ten different 


peoples, (7) Identifying racial stock 
of ten different peoples, (8) Location 
of ten important geographical points in 
ancient history. 


b. American History 


1. Barr’s Diagnostic Test in Ameri- 
can History: A. S. Barr. Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. 1918. $4.00 per 100, each series A 
and B, sample 20c or Sc each in small 
quantities; Grades tested, 11 and 12; 
Time required, 30 minutes of working 
time. 


Purpose: Diagnostic. It is composed 
of two series, 2A and 2B, similar in 
construction and arrangement, and of 
equal difficulty. It is composed of six 
tests, (One practice and five regular). 
Regular tests are, (1) Comprehension, 
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(2) Chronological judgment, (3) His- 
torical evidence, (4) Evaluation of 
facts, (5) Casual relationship. 


2. The Hahn History Scales: H. 
H. Hahn. Publisher, H. H. Hahn, 
State Normal School, Wayne, Ne- 
braska, also Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 1920, re- 
vised, 1922. 20c per single copy, three 
or more copies, 16c each; Grades test- 
ed, 7 and 8; Time required, not “time 
limit” test, depends upon number of 
exercises. 

Purpose: To measure pupil’s infor- 
mation, comprehension and judgment 
in American history. The scales. are 
arranged in 25 steps or columns of in- 
creasing difficulty, containing from one 
to several exercises, two distinct scales, 
(1) Seventh, (2) Eighth. 


3. Pressey-Richards American His- 
tory Test: L. C. Pressey and Richards, 
Ohio State University. Publisher, 
Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, III. $2.00 per 100. Tests 
grades 6-12. 


Purpose: To provide in one form the 
four requirements for understanding of 
history: (1) Character judgment, (2) 
Historical vocabulary, (3) Sequence of 
events, and (4) Cause and effect rela- 
tionship. The test is easy to give and 
to score. 


4. Van Wagenen’s American His- 
tory Scales: J. M. Van Wagenen, 
University of Minn. Publisher, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1919. $1.25 per 100, 
15c per sample; Grades tested, 4 to 8; 
Time required, no information. 


Purpose: To measure information, 
thought and _ character-judging of 
pupil. The scale is composed of three 
tests: Information (Scale A and Scale 
B); Thought (Scale A and B); Char- 
acter-judging (Scales A, B, and C). 


5. Gregory Test in American His- 
tory: Dr. C. A. Gregory, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Publisher, 
Dr. C. A. Gregory, University of Cin- 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Publisher, 
grades 8 to 12. $3.50 for 100 test book- 
lets including class record sheets and 


score cards. In quantities less than 
100, 4c per copy and 5c extra for score 
card and class record sheet. Specimen 
set, 10c. Time required to give, about 
40 minutes. 


Purpose: To measure accomplish- 
ment in American History. Consists 
of 100 questions and problems, 40 of 
which are miscellaneous facts and 
dates, and the other 60 deal with the 
more fundamental phases of the sub- 
ject. Scoring purely mechanical. 
More than mere information is re- 
quired to pass the test with a high 
score, since reasoning ability is in- 
volved. 


c. Citizenship 


1. Upton-Chassel Scale for Meas- 
uring Habits of Good Citizenship: 
Siegrid Marie Upton, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Clara 
F. and Laura M. Chassel, Ohio State 
University, Publishers, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 1918, re- 
vised, 1922. 45c per 100 scales; Grades 
tested, elementary school; Time re- 
quired, no information. 

Purpose: To measure pupil’s prog- 
ress in forming attitudes and habits 
of good citizenship. Each scale re- 
sembles a score card, consists of 24 
items or points for consideration in 
rating a pupil. The values are 0 to 3. 


2. The Payne Analysis of Instruc- 
tion for Habits and Practices in Health 
and in Accident Prevention: E. G. 
Payne, Harris Teachers’ College, St. 
Louis, Mo. Publisher, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Ill. For grades 1 to 12. 10c per single 
copy. $5.00 per 100 with paper covers. 

Purpose: To measure personal and 
social behayior in terms of health, hab- 
its and the extent to which the indi- 
vidual taking the test is acquainted 
with accident prevention. 


3. Downey Individual Will-Tempera- 
ment Test: June E. Downey, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
Publisher, World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 1920. 
$1.00 for package of 25 examination 
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booklets of 4 pages each; 35 cents per 
package of 25 record cards; 20c for 
manual of directions; specimen set of 
1 test, 1 record card and 1 manual of 
instructions for 25c. No apparatus re- 
quired. 


Purpose: To determine the tempera- 
mental traits through motor reactions. 
Judge innate force, self-confidence, 
adaptability, power of restraint, pa- 
tience in detailed work, and other qual- 
ities important to success in life. 


4. Downey Group Will-Tempera- 
ment Test: June E. Downey, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. Pub- 
lisher, World Book Company, Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York, 1920. $1.40 
per package of 25 examination book- 
lets; 35c per package of 25 record 
cards; manual of directions, 15c; speci- 
men set containing 1 test, 1 record 
card and 1 manual for 20c postpaid. 


Purpose: Same as Individual Will- 
Temperament Test adapted for use in 
testing groups. 


5. Tests for Tendencies of Potential 
Delinquency: A. S. Raubenheimer, 
University of Southern California. 
Published by the Psychological Re- 
view Company, Princeton, N. q 
Psychological Monograph No. 159. 
“An Experimental Study of Some Be- 
havior Traits of the Potentially De- 
linquent Boy.” 

Purpose: The development of a 
method of analysis whereby some of 
the delinquent tendencies in boys could 
be determined prior to the crystalliza- 
tion of such tendencies and desires into 
permanent habits of thought and ac- 
tion. 


6. Home Economics 
a. General 


1. Goodspeed-Dodge’s Home Eco- 
nomics Test: Helen Goodspeed and 
Bernice Dodge. Publisher, Parker 
Company, Madison, Wis. 1922. 75c¢ 
per 100, single copy, 5c; Grades tested, 
secondary schools; Time _ required, 
2% minutes. 

Purpose: To measure judgment in 
Home Economics. It is composed of 
sixteen exercises. Each exercise is 


composed of a statement with three 
reasons, all of which are true. One 
reason is more important than the 
others. 


b. Foods 


1, A Measuring Scale in Foods: 
Florence B. King. Publisher, Bureau 
of Cooperative Research, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 1922. 
Preliminary forms only are ready for 
distribution; Grades tested, Junior- 
Senior High Schools. 


Purpose: To aid in standardizing 
subject matter in classification of 
pupils and in grading as an aid to 
an objective. It is composed of 78 ex- 
ercises, divided into three parts. De- 
sign of test is simply checking method 
of right and wrong. 


2. Information Test on Foods: A. B. 
Robinson, A. H. Hess, Georgianna 
Lord, and Mabel Trilling. Publisher, 
Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. 1924. Per package 
= 25, with one key, 75c. Sample set, 

Cc. 


Purpose: To test knowledge of foods 
and their constituents; judgment and 
understanding of ways and means of 
preparing food. 100 questions arranged 
under 14 heads. 


c. Sewing. 


1. Murdoch’s Analytical Sewing 
Scale for Separate Stitches: Katharine 
Murdoch, Punahou School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Publisher, Bureau of Publi- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1922. 


Purpose: To measure pupil’s own 
work and to measure separately, the 
fine sewing stitches. It is a supple- 
ment to “Murdoch Sewing Scale.” 


2. Murdoch’s Sewing Scale: Kath- 
arine Murdoch, Punahou School, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. Publisher, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1919. $1.00 per 
single copy, only one needed; Grades 
tested, 2 to 12; Time required, no in- 
formation. 

Purpose: To measure pupil’s prog- 
ress. It is composed of fifteen sewing 
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samples arranged in the order of merit. 
Values range from 0 to 16.4. 


7. Mathematics 
a. General Mathematical Ability 


1. Rogers’ Test for Diagnosing 
Mathematical Ability: Agnes L. Rog- 
ers, Goucher College. Publisher, 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. $9.00 per 
100, sample, 10c; Grade tested, 9; 
Time required, 1% hours. 


Purpose: Diagnostic. There are six 
tests as follows: (1) Superposition, 
(2) Algebra computation, (3) Inter- 
polation, (4) Geometry, (5) Mixed re- 
lation, 6) Trabue language comple- 
tion scales J and L. 

Assumes a semester of study of al- 
gebra and of intuitive geometry. Pro- 
vides a means of classifying groups on 
the basis of mathematical ability and 
of predicting success or failure in 
Senior High Schoo! mathematics 
courses. 


b. Algebra 


1. Douglas’ Series of Diagnostic 
Tests for First-Year Algebra: H. R. 
Douglas. Publisher, C. A. Gregory, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
1921. $1.60, folders for Series A, per 
100, $3.50, Set of 7 tests, Series B, $2.50, 
set of 5 tests, Series B; 3c each rec- 
ords sheets of Series A, Series B, 3c 
each or one complete copy, key and 
directions, 15c; Grades tested, grade 
9; Time required, Series A, 40 min- 
utes for either form, Series B, 12-15 
minutes. 


Purpose: To measure accuracy or 
power and not rate of speed. Tests 
are composed of two series, A and B, 
each containing two forms either of 
which may be used. Each form is 
composed of four tests of four prob- 
lems each. 


2. Hotz’s Algebra Scales: Henry G. 
Hotz, University of Arkansas. Pub- 
lisher, Bureau of Publication. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
1918. 70c per 100, graph scale, $1.25 
per 100, Manual of Directions for first 
year Algebra, 75c; Grades tested, firs: 


year; Time required, not a “time limit” 
test. 

Purpose: To indicate attainment and 
measure progress of pupils. The scales 
are composed of five different tests, 
(1) Addition and subtraction, (2) Mul- 
tiplication and division, (3) Equation 
and formula, (4) Graphs, (5) Prob- 
lems. 


3. Illinois Standardized Algebra: 
W. S. Monroe and L. W. Williams, 
(Monroe) University of Illinois Pub- 
lisher, Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 1920. $2.50 per 100; 
Grades tested, secondary schools; Time 
required, 4-10 minutes for each of four 
tests in a set. 

Purpose: To measure speed and ac- 
curacy in finding the unknown. There 
are four separate tests of increasing 
complexity. The unknown X is to be 
found in each problem. 


c. Arithmetic 


1. Buckingham’s Scales for Prob- 
lems in Arithmetic: B. R. Bucking- 
ham. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington. IIl'nois. 1919. 80c 
per 100, each Division, I, II, ITI; 
Grades tested, 3 to 8; Time required, 
rot more than 60 minutes, not “time 
limit” tests. 


Pvrpose: To measure reasoning 
ahi'ity of pupil. The scale is composed 
of three tests, (1) Grades 3 and 4, (2) 
Grades 5 and 6, (3) Grades 7 and 8. 
Fach division is composed of two 
eou‘valent forms of ten problems each, 
arranged in order of difficulty. 


2. Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test: 
Arthur S. Otis, Test Editor, World 
Book Co. Publisher, World Book 
Company, Yonters-on-Hudson, New 
York. In two forms, A and B. Pack- 
age of 25 of any one form, including 1 
key, 1 class record, and 1 directions 
for giving test, 40c. Specimen set, 10c 
nostpaid. Includes 1 copy of each 
form, 1 copy of directions, 1 key and 
1 class record. For grades 4 to 9, 
Test 5 of the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale. Time required is from 20 to 
30 minutes. 
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Purpose: To determine the extent 
of reasoning in arithmetic. 


3. Stevenson Arithmetic Problem 
Analysis Tests: P. R. Stevenson, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Publisher, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Ill. 1923. In 
two forms, Test I and Test II. Test 
II for grades 7 to 9 inclusive. $1.00 per 
package of 100. Single copies, 1%c. 
Specimen set of either form, 10c. 
Specimen set of both forms, 15c. 


Purpose: To test ability to analyze 
problems in arithmetic before making 
numerical computations. Each prob- 
lem requires an analysis to determine 
the facts that are given, what is to be 
found out, the approximate size of the 
numerical answer and the arithmetical 
process to be used. 


4. Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in 
Arithmetic: W. S. Monroe, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Publisher, Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. 1917. 80c for each part; Grades 
tested, 4 to 8; Time required, varies 
with grades from 30 seconds to 4 min- 
utes, for each separate test. 


Purpose: Diagnostic. The tests are 
composed of four parts on separate 
folders, each part including from 4 
to 6 tests. Part I, including Tests 1 
to 6, “Operation with integers,” Part 
II, including Tests 7 to 11, “Operations 
with integers,” Part III, including 
Tests 12 to 16, “Operations with com- 
mon fractions,” Part IV, Tests 17 to 
21, “Multiplication and Division of 
decimal fractions.” 


5. Monroe’s Standardized Reasoning 
Tests in Arithmetic: W. S Monroe. 
University of Illinois. Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Il. 1918, 
Test I, grades 4 and 5, 80c; Test IT, 
grades 6 and 7, 80c: Test III, grade 8, 
80c per hundred; Grades tested, 4 to 


.8; Time required, not more than 25 


minutes. 

Purpose: To measure ability to rea- 
son in Arithmetic. Speed can be meas- 
ured, although not primarily speed 
tests. The tests are composed of 15 
problems each: Test I, grades 4-5, 


Test II, grades 6 and 7, Test III, 
grade 8. Scoring is based on both cor- 
rect principle and answer. 


6. Studebaker Economy Practice 
Exercises in Arithmetic: John W. 
Studebaker, Supt. of Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 1916. Set B-1 
for city schools, 50 exercises and 930 
cards, $18.00, assorted per 100, $2.50; 
Grades tested, 4 to 8; Time required, 
varies with grade, 4 to 7 minutes each. 

Purpose: To measure and increase 
pupil’s ability in the fundamentals of 
Arithmetic; are primarily teaching de- 
vices. 


7. Woody’s Arithmetic Scales: 
Series A and B: Clifford Woody, 
University of Michigan. Publisher. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1916, re- 
vised 1920. 50c for each scale, manual 
of directions, 60c; record sheet for 50 
pupils, 3c each, answer cards, 5c each; 
Grades tested, addition and subtrac- 
tion in 2-8 grades, multiplication and 
division scales, grades 3-8; Time re- 
quired, 20 minutes. 

Purpose: To measure achievement 
of a group, class or entire school sys- 
tem. The scales are composed of two 
series, A and B. Each series is com- 
posed of four scales, one for each of 
the four fundamentals. 


8. Woody-McCall’s Mixed Funda- 
mentals: Clifford Woody, University 
of Michigan, and Wm. A. McCall, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Publisher, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1916. 60c per 100, $5.50 
per 1000; Grades tested, 3'to 8; Time 
required, 20 minutes. 

Purpose: Diagnostic. The tests are 
composed of two forms, equivalent 
and interchangeable. 


d. Geometry 


1. Webb Geometry Tests: Paul E. 
Webb, Glendale Union High School, 
Glendale, Cal. Publisher, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 1925. Price furnished by 
publisher for Series A or B per hun- 
dred. Grade tested, 10th. Time re- 
quired not stated. 
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Purpose: To test achievement of pu- 
pil in geometrical construction, knowl- 
edge of simple, typical exercises and 
familiarity with geometrical truths and 
principles. The test consists of four 
parts, (1) a completion test, (2) a 
true-false exercise, (3) several simple 
exercises involving no paper work, and 
(4) some construction problems. 


8. Music 


1. Beach’s Standardized Music Tests: 
Frank A. Beach, Kansas State Normal 
School. Publisher, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements and Standards, 
Emporia, Kansas. 1920. $2.00 for 50 
copies; Grades tested, 2 to 12; Time 
required, 90 minutes. 


Purpose: To measure achievement of 
pupil. The tests are composed of 62 
questions on five different phases of 
music as follows: (1) Symbols, (2) 
Ear training, (3) Eye training, (4) Ear 
and Eye training, (5) Sight reading, 
(6) Writing, (7) Visualization and (8) 
Sight-singing. 


2. Courtis Series M, Recognition of 
Characteristic Rhythm: S. A. Courtis, 


Dept. City Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Publisher, S. A. Courtis, 1807 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 1922. 


$2.50 per 80, $1.80 per 40; Grades 
tested, 4 to 12. Time required, no in- 
formation. 


Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
to interpret life’s activities and moods 
in terms of music. The tests are com- 
posed of two separate tests, I and II; 
the first expresses characteristic activi- 
ties, and the second, moods of thought. 


3. Measures of Musical Talent: Carl 
E. Seashore, Iowa University. Pub- 
lishers, Silver Burdett and Co., and 
Iowa University, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Published off and on for years. Manual, 
25c; Grades tested, 5 to 8; Time re- 
quired, to give group test, 3 class 
periods or less; to score, 10 minutes. 

Purpose: Prognostic. The test is 
based on five measures by using phon- 
ograph records designed for the pur- 
pose, (1) the sense of pitch, (2) the 
sense of intensity, (3) the sense of 
time, (4) the sense of consonance, (5) 
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the tonal memory. The sense of pitch 
is regarded as being of greatest value. 


4. The Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of 
Musical Accomplishment: Jacob Kwal- 
wasser and G. M. Ruch, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Publisher, Extension 
Division, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. $5.00 per package of 100 
tests, including a manual of directions 
and a scoring key. In quantities less 
than 100, 6c per copy. Test grades 4 
to 12. Specimen set, 15c. Time re- 
quired to give group test is 40 min- 
utes. 

Purpose: To test the accomplish- 
ment of pupils along these lines: (1) 
Knowledge of musical terms and sym- 
bols, (2) Recognition of familiar melo- 
dies from notation, (3) Key signatures 
(major and minor), (4) Time signa- 
tures, (5) Pitch and syllable names, 
(6) Sight reading, (7) Musical imagery 
and memory. Carefully derived stand- 
ards permit objective comparisons. 


9. Physical Education. 


1. Athletic Badge Tests for Boys 
and Girls: Publishers, Playground 
and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
$2.50 per 100; Grades tested, 7-12; 
Time required, 15 minutes. 

Purpose: To give physical training 
for boys and girls. The tests are usual 
field sports. 


2. Baldwin’s Physical Development 
Scale: B. T. Baldwin, University of 
Iowa, 1916. Publisher, Extension Di- 
vision, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ia. For secondary schools. Time to 
give, 30 minutes; time to score, 2 min- 
utes. 10c per set for the scale, a buff 
card for girls and white card for boys. 
Paper measuring scale, 60c. 

Purpose: To measure the develop- 
ment of individual pupils. This scale 
was devised after wide experimentation 
and standards are available. 


10. Science 
a. General 


1. Ruch-Popenoe General Science 
Test: G. M. Ruch, University of 
Iowa, and H. F. Popenoe. Publisher, 


World Book Co. 1923. $1.50 per pack- 
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age of 25, forms A and B; specimen, 
25c; Grades tested, general science 
classes; Time required, 40-45 minutes. 


Purpose: Information test. The test 
is composed of two parts. Part I is 
composed of 50 exercises. Part II con- 
sists of 20 diagrams. 

Primarily to measure accomplish- 
ment in the study of General Science; 
also serves as a means of classifying 
into ability groups. 


2. Dvorak General Science Tests: 
August Dvorak, University of Wash- 
ington. 1924, Publisher, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 
50c per package of 25 test sheets. 
Quantities léss than 25, 2% cents per 
copy. Specimen set, all forms, 20c. 
Issued in three forms, R-1l, for use 
early in year; S-2 and T-2, which are 
of equal difficulty, are used to measure 
progress. 


Purpose: To supply a means of 
diagnosis and classification of pupils. 
To measure scientific information. The 
three forms are comprehensive and 
may be used at intervals determined 
by the teacher. Standards are avail- 
able for each half year. 


b. Biology 


1. Grier’s Range of Information: N. 
M. Grier, Hollins College. Publisher, 
N. M. Grier, Hollins College, Hollins, 
Va. 1918. Price not stated. 


Purpose: Diagnostic. It is composed 
of three parts, 1) Physiology, (2) 
Zoology, (3) Botany. 


2. Ruch-Cossman Biology Test 
Form B: G. M. Ruch, University of 
Iowa, and Leo Cossman. Publisher, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1922. 
Preliminary forms available without 
cost; Grades tested, 10 or any grade 
in which biology is taught; Time re- 
quired 45 minutes. 

Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 
in biology. The test is composed of 
five separate tests covering a broad 
range of work in biology. 


3. Information Exercises in Biology: 
J. L. Cooprider. Publisher, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloom. 


ington, Ill. 50c per package of 25 
tests and a direction sheet. Sample 
set, 10c. 


Purpose: Six exercises including (1) 
test on completion of sentences, (2) 
recognition of true and false state- 
ments, (3) test of information or 
knowledge of biological terms, (4) test 
of reasoning ability, (5) classification 
of terms, (6) logical selection. 


c. Chemistry 


1. Chemistry Scales A and B: S. R. 
Powers, University of Iowa. World 
Book Co. 1922. 2%c per single copy; 
Grades tested, classes in general chem- 
istry; Time required, 18 minutes for 
Scale A, 15 minutes for Scale B. 


Purpose: It is given as informa- 
tion test in general chemistry and con- 
sists of two scales, A and B. Scale A 
is composed of thirty exercises. Scale 
B is composed of sixty statements on 
general chemistry. 


2. Jones’ Union Science Tests in 
Chemistry: Franklin T. Jones, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Publisher, The University 
Supply and Book Co., 10109 Wilbur 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 1918. 15¢ per 
test set; Grades tested, first year chem- 
istry classes; Time required, 2 to 10 
minutes per test. 


Purpose: It is given for practice 
and comparison. There are ten sepa- 
rate tests as follows: (cl) Names and 
symbols of selected elements, (c2) Se- 
lection of elements in groups, (c3) 
Oxides of elements, (c4) Hydroxides 
of elements (c5) Salts of metals, 
(c6) Meaning of symbols, etc., (c7) 
Valence, (c8) Chemical effect of heat 
(c9) Chemical effect of various agents, 
(cl10) Naming of acids and salts. 


3. Rich’s Chemistry Test: S. G. Rich. 
1923. Publisher, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, IIl. 
Issued in forms Gamma and Epsilon. 
$1.00 per package of 25 of either form. 
Quantities less than 25, 5c per copy. 
Teachers’ manual for giving test and 
scoring papers, 15c. Specimen set, 
either form, 20c postpaid. 

Purpose: To measure attainment in 
(1) ability to think, (2) information, 
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(3) ability to solve numerical prob- 
lems, and (4) habits and knowledge 
acquired from work in the laboratory. 
The tests are carefully prepared both 
as to subject matter and its arrange- 
ment. Standards available for attain- 
ment from the middle of the first se- 
mester of study through the fourth 
semester of work. 


d. Botany 


1. Michigan Botany Test: O. W. 
Laidlaw and Clifford Woody, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Standardized through 
the Bureau of Educational Reference 
and Research, School of Education, 
University of Michigan. Publisher, 
Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. Consists of four 
forms: Test I, Test II, Test III, and 
Test IV. $1.00 per package of 25 and 
a direction sheet. Sample set, 15c. 


Purpose: Test I is made up of “yes” 
and “no” questions; Test II is of the 
multiple choice type; Test III consists 
of a column of descriptive phrases 
which the student tries to match up 
with terms given in another column; 
Test IV tests the reasoning ability of 
the pupils. 


e. Geography. 


1. Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale: 
H. H. Hahn and E, E. Lackey. Pub- 
lisher, H. H. Hahn, State Normal 
School, Wayne, Nebraska. 1922. 1l6c 
each, up to 100 copies; over 100, 12c 
each; single copies of score key, 5c; 
Grades tested, 4 to 8, inclusive; Time 
required, depends upon number of ex- 
ercises used for test. 

Purpose: Diagnostic of pupil’s abil- 
ity and also for measuring class 
achievement. The scale is composed of 
224 exercises arranged in twenty-three 
columns as steps; steps are of approxi- 
mate difficulty. 


2. Posey-Van Wagenen Geography 
Scales: Divisions I and II: M. J. Van 
Wagenen, University of Minn. Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. 1922. $1.50 per 100, each division, 
single copy, 20c; Grades tested, 5 to 8, 
inclusive; Time required, 40 minutes. 


Purpose: To measure pupil’s ability 


in geography. There are two separate 
scales. The Information Scale R is 
composed of 30 exercises and the 
Thought scale S is similar. 


3. Buckingham-Stevenson Place Ge- 
ography Tests: B. R. Buckingham, 
Director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and P. R. Stevenson, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Publisher, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Ill. 1922. 
Booklet form with 6 class record 
sheets, 20c. Booklet without record 
sheets, 15c; extra record sheets, Ic 
each. For Junior High School. 


Purpose: To test familiarity of class 
with places in the United States and 
the World. There are six forms of 
this test, three for the United States 
and three for the World. Teacher dic- 
tates from the booklet, so test can be 
made as long as she desires. 


4. Gregory-Spencer Geography 
Tests: C. A. Gregory and Peter Spen- 
cer, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Publisher, Dr. C. A. 
Gregory, U. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1922. $4.00 per package of 100 
test booklets with score cards and rec- 
ord sheets. In quantities less than 100, 
5c extra for score card and class rec- 
ord sheet. Specimen set of any one 
form, 10c; all three forms, 30c. For 
grades 6, 7, 8, and normal school stu- 
dents. 


Purpose: To test the geography 
which the pupils are being taught, 
rather than what they ought to be 
taught. Forms A, B, and C may be 
used. No interpretation is needed by 
the teacher, hence the personal equa- 
tion is entirely eliminated. The phrase- 
ology used in the tests is like that used 
in textbooks. Tests cover trade routes 
and their products, casual geography, 
place and description geography, 
physical, commercial and human geog- 
raphy, map study, causes of day and 
night, wind systems, and other fea- 
tures. 


f. Physics 


1. Camp’s Iowa Physics Tests: H. 
L. Camp, University of Iowa. Publish- 
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er, Extension Division, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1920. $1.25 
per 100; Grades tested, first year phys- 
ics; Time required, 40 to 50 minutes. 


Purpose: To measure pupils’ knowl- 
edge of principles in physics and their 
ability to apply them. It consists of 
three scales of eleven or twelve ques- 
tions each, (1) mechanics, (2) heat, 
(3) electricity and magnetism. 


2. Jones’ Union Science Test in 
Physics: Franklin T. Jones, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Publisher, University 
Supply and Book Co., 10109 Wilbur 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 1918. 25c per 
set, in sets of 27 tests; Grades tested, 
High School grades 11 and 12; Time 
required, 24% to 12 minutes per test 
of 21 tests. 


Purpose: For comparison of class 
groups. The tests are composed of 
14 tests on heat, 3 on electricity, 2 on 
sound, and 2 on light. 


3. New Types of High School Phys- 
ics Tests for Instructional Purposes: 
Earl R. Glenn and E. L. Obourn, 
(Glenn, Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University). Publish- 
ers, E, Glenn and E, Obourn, 425 West 
123rd St.. New York City. 1919-20, 


revised, 1922-23. Cost, not yet deter-. 


mined; Grades tested, High School 
physics; Time required, 10 to 40 min- 
utes. 

Purpose: It is given as a teaching 
device as well as for test purposes. 
The tests are composed of 27 tests, 
designed to cover all of the topics 
usually taught during the High School 
physics course. 


C. Classification 


1. Stanford Achievement Test: Tru- 
man L, Kelley, G. M. Ruch, and Lewis 
M. Terman, Stanford University. 
Publisher, World Book Co. 1922. 8c 
per single copy; specimen sets, 50c; 
Grades tested, 4 to 8; Time required, 
148 minutes. 


Purpose: The battery of tests in- 
cludes tests in Paragraph Meaning, 
Sentence Meaning, and Word Meaning 
in Reading; Computation and Reason- 
ing in Arithmetic; Nature Study and 


Science; History and Literature; 
Language Usage; Dictation Exercise. 
These tests may be given all at one 
time or each test may be given sepa- 
rately. The composite score provides 
an exceptionally reliable basis for use 
in classification of pupils. Again each 
test may be given separately and used 
for diagnostic purposes. 


2. Otis Classification Test: Arthur 
S. Otis, Test Editor, World Book Co. 
Publisher, World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 25 
examination booklets of Form A or 
Form B for $1.10 along with 1 key, 1 
interpretation chart, one percentile 
graph and 1 class record. Manual of 
directions, 25c; specimen set including 
manual of directions, 40c. Each part 
can be completed in 30 minutes and 


can be self-administered. For grades 
4 to 8. 


Purpose: To enable teacher to 
grade and classify pupils on basis of 
mental development and actual class- 
room achievement. Achievement test 
contains questions covering reading, 
spelling, language, grammar, arithme- 
tic, geography, history, civics, hygiene, 
Vocabulary, music and art. From re- 
sults examiner can secure the educa- 
tional age, mental age, the I. Q., the 
E. Q., the accomplishment ratio and 
the classification index of a pupil. 


II. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
TESTS. 


1. Thurstone’s Vocational Guidance 
Test: L. L. Thurstone, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburg. Publisher, World 
Book Co. 1919. $1.00 per package of 
25 for each of 5 tests; Grades tested, 
12 and 13; Time required, about 30 
minutes for each part. 

Purpose: To determine the proba- 
bility of success of High School Sen- 
iors and College Freshmen in an en- 
gineering school. There are five tests; 
Algebra, Arithmetic, Geometry, Phys- 
ics, and Technical Information. 


2. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Aptitude: T. W. MacQuarrie, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Tests 
distributed by Associated Students’ 
Store of the University of Southern 
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California. Grades 7 to 12. Time, 35 
minutes. Given in classroom. Tests 
are made of paper and sold in pack- 
ages of 25 at $1.50 postpaid. 


Purpose: To provide from a group 
performance test, a measure of native 
ability to do the work of a mechanic. 


3. Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
Tests: John L. Stenquist, Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics of 
New York City Public Schools. Pub- 
lisher, World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York. Package 
of 25 of either Test I or Test II, costs 
$1.50, including i key and 1 record 
sheet. Manual of directions separate, 
15c. Specimen set 30c, including key, 
manual and record sheet. For grades 
6 to 12. Time varies from one to two 
hours. 


Purpose: To predict mechanical 
ability. Test I consists of the pictures 
which deal with common mechanical 
objects. Pupil is required to deter- 
mine mechanical relationships of com- 
mon devices and simple machines, Test 
measures mechanical perception and 
ability to solve mechanical problems. 
Presupposes no mechanical experience. 


III. RATING SCALES. 
A. High School Buildings 


1. A Score Card for High School 
Buildings: Strayer and Englehardt. 
See standards for high school build- 
ings. 


B. High School and College 
Students. 


1. A Rating Scale for Judging High 
School and College Students: H. O. 
Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Publisher, University Book 
Store, 5802 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 
1918. 5c net for each, under 200; over 
200, 4c each; Grades tested, High 
School and College students. 


Purpose: To improve one’s self 
through self-rating. Rating card is 
composed of two forms, A and B. 
Form A consists of 5 parts, as follows: 
(1) Ability to learn to associate new 
ideas, (2) Qualities of industry and at- 
titude towards school work, (3) Qual- 
ities of learning, (4) Teamwork qual- 


ities, (5) Personal and social qualities. 
Form B is composed of same five 
points used in a different way, and 
the rating is by direct comparison. 


C. Teachers in Service 


1. Rugg’s Rating Scale for Judging 
Teachers in Service: H. O. Rugg, 
Columbia University. Publisher, Har- 
old Rugg, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, New York City. 1918. 5c each 
net, under 200; 4c each net, over 200. 

Purpose: To measure teacher’s efh- 
ciency in service. The scale is com- 
posed of two forms, A and B. Form A 
measures by analyzing the qualities 
of teachers. Form B. compares the 
teachers under consideration with typ- 
ical teachers. 


2. Schutte Scale for Rating Teach- 
ers: T. H. Schutte. Publisher, World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 4-page booklet at $1.00 per 
package of 25. 

Purpose: To assist in rating teach- 
ers by an analysis of teacher traits. 
The teacher is rated in five general 
traits: personal and social qualities, 
co-operative qualities, leadership, sci- 
entific and professional attitude, teach- 
ing ability. The scale is of benefit to 
teachers who may rate themselves. 


D. Secondary School Principles 


1. A Self-Rating Score Card for 
Secondary School Principals: Frank 
C. Touton, University of Southern 
California. Published in Journal of 
Educational Research, November 
1923; For Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 

Purpose: Provides an interesting 
and helpful means of self-analysis for 
Secondary School Principals. 


E. Secondary School Principal’s 
Annual Reports. 


1. Score Card for High School Prin- 
cipal’s Annual Report: Frank C. Tou- 
ton, University of Southern California, 
Published in The American School 
Board Journal, July 1923; For Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 


Purpose: Through the application of 
this card to his annual report, any 
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Secondary School Principal can assign 
to each item, such a value as repre- 
sents the real worth of the annual re- 
port in this particular. The total of 
the several item-scores reduced to 
1000-point basis represents the value 
of the report and to a degree the value 
of the service rendered to the school 
community. 


F. Heads of Departments. 


1. Self-rating Score Card for Heads 
of Departments: Frank C. Touton, 
University of Southern California. 
Published by author. (Now in press). 
Distributed by Associated Students’ 


Store of the University of Southern 
California. For heads of departments 
of Junior and Senior High Schools. 
25c per copy. 


Purpose: The card gives evaluations 
for each of the following major items 
and their sub-items: (1) Educational 
and professional qualifications, (2) 
Personal and social qualifications, (3) 
Management of department, (4) Di- 
recting learning activities, and (5) 
Achievement of teachers and pupils. 
The several item and sub-item scores 
represent their values as determined 
on a 1000-point basis. Standards given 
are based on judgments of 100 heads 
of departments. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


A limited number of the following publications are available 
and orders will be filled so long as the supply lasts: 


Report of the Committee of Fifteen 
Published by the California High School Teachers’ 


Association, 1924. 406 pages. Price................ $2.50 net 
(With 50 more orders, this Report will be “out of print.’’) 


A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of 
Professional Literature in Education 
For Principals and Teachers of Secondary Schools. 
Prepared under direction of Frank C. Touton, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. A reprint from Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen. 100 pages. By mail, postage prepaid.......... 60c 


The Status of Extra-Curricular Activities— 


SarAH M. SturRTEVANT 


A reprint of 34 pages from Report of the Committee 
of Fifteen. By mail, postage prepaid.......................... 25c 


Address all communications to 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


2163 Center Street, Berkeley, California 








